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Current  Comments 

While  much  of  the  criticism  which  has  been  directed 
against  the  Budget  is  factious  and  insincere,  there  is 
genuine  cause  for  disappointment  on  the 
National  ground  that  no  cut  h^  been  made  in 
Extravagance  national  expenditure.  After  encouraging 
injunctions  to  the  Departments  to  curtail 
their  estimates  we  find,  in  fact,  that  the  total  is  actually 
increased.  Mr.  Churchill’s  superlative  dialectical  skill, 
coupled  with  a  solid  majority,  will  doubtless  enable  him 
to  make  safe  passage  of  the  shallovrs  and  rapids  of  the 
debates  on  his  first  Budget ;  but  the  Party  majority  will 
be  smashed  in  the  Niagara  of  a  general  election  unless 
he  substantially  and  effectively  reduces  taxation.  No 
l^erdemain  of  taking  off  in  one  direction  and  putting 
on  in  another  will  serve.  The  only  method  which  will 
restore  prosperity  to  industry,  and  tolerable  conditions 
of  living  to  all  classes,  is  a  drastic,  even  heroic,  reduction 
of  public  expenditure  under  all  heads,  including  local 
expenditure  not  now  immediately  under  Parliamentary 
control.  Another  Geddes-Inchcape  committee  will  be 
demanded,  and  its  recommendations  will  have  to  be 
substantially  adopted.  The  spending  Departments  must 
be  rirorously  rationed,  and  the  taxpayer  rescued  from 
the  official  and  Parliamentary  mind  which  seems  entirely 
to  have  lost  touch  with  reahties.  Mr.  Churchill  has  not 
yet  perhaps  had  a  fair  chance  of  mastering  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  problems  that  urgently  call  for  solution, 
and  of  which  he  has  had  no  previous  experience.  He 
has  doubtless  been  compelled  to  rely  mainly  upon  his 
official  advisers.-  A  patient  Party  will,  therefore,  give 
him  another  chance ;  but  if  his  next  Budget  is  equally 
disappointing,  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  on  a  recent  famous 
occasion,  is  likely  to  shift  temporarily  from  the  Cabinet 
to  the  Carlton  Club.  In  that  event  Mr.  Churchill  might 
have  to  exchange  his  present  rdle  of  the  Prodigal  Son  for 
that  of  Jonah. 

Governments  depend  upon  majorities,  and  majorities 
are  won  either  upon  actual  achievements  or,  more  often, 
upon  promises  and  hopes.  They  are  never 
p/yP*  .  won  upon  disappointment.  “  Hope  deferred 
maketh  the  heart  sick.”  It  would  be  idle  to 
jM^etend  that  the  alarming  increase  of  unemployment  and 
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the  decline  of  trade  are  not  already  creating  a  wave  of 
disappointment  throughout  the  country  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  nmvely  imagined  that  a  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  could  work  miracles.  There  will  be  a  corresponding 
rise  of  confidence  in  the  opposition  parties  who  find  them¬ 
selves  supplied  with  an  imexpected  wealth  of  material 
with  whicn  to  attack  the  Government  according  to  the 
ancient  rules  of  the  party  game.  This  country’s  only 
chance  of  regaining  its  prosperity  is  under  Conservative 
government.  It  would  be  a  cakmity  therefore  if  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  present  Government  should  wane  as  a  result 
of  its  failure  even  to  attempt  the  one  vital  reform,  which 
was  immediately  imperative,  namely,  drastic  retrench¬ 
ment  in  national  expenditure.  That,  in  our  view,  is  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  substantial  contribution  which  the 
Government  can  m^e  to  the  restoration  of  industrial 
prosperity,  and, if  they  have  thewiU,  it  is  within  their  power 
to  accomplish.  That  done,  the  problem  of  unemployment 
would  gradually  resolve  itself  by  natural  means.  Doles 
and  relief  works  which  merely  overburden  the  dwrindling 
ranks  of  bees  in  order  to  support  and  multiply  the  army 
of  drones  are  an  illu^on.  Mr.  Churchill  is  credited  with 
the  laudable  intention  of  effecting  a  large  economy  in 
dole  payments ;  but  unless  he  makes  a  heavy  cut  in  other 
wasteful  expenditure,  he  will  find  himself  in  a  vicious 
circle  and  his  hopes  will  be  frustrated  by  a  further  decline 
in  trade  and  consequent  increase  in  imemployment.  He 
has  made  a  bad  start,  for  which,  in  a  weaker  man,  it  would 
be  safe  to  predict  disaster.  But  Mr.  Churchill  has  both 
vision  and  courage.  He  has  also  the  faculty  of  quickly 
assimilating  information.  If  he  will  apply  his  great 
abilities,  and  summon  up  all  his  nerve,  to  the  task,  he 
has  yet  the  opportunity  of  performing  a  national  service 
whidi  alone  could  justify  his  ap>pointment  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  a  Conservative  administration. 

Events  have  moved  rapidly  during  the  past  month. 
At  the  time  of  writing — ^before  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
.  Commons  announced  for  June  24 — ^it  would 
appear  that  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  technical  experts  both  in  the 
Foreign  Ofi&ce  and  ^e  War  Office,  has  secured  the 
adherence  of  at  least  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet  to  the 
policy  of  the  pact.  How  far  the  parliamentary  debate 
will  reveal  the  difficulty  of  this  acWevement,  by  letting 
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loose  the  threatened  flood  of  criticism  and  opposition,  we 
cannot  judge,  but  it  is  no  secret  that  opinion  has  been 
very  much  divided.  Although  inspired  by  different 
motives — ^the  isolationists,  the  anti-French,  and  the  pro- 
Germans,  were  equally  determined  to  oppose  a  pact  with 
France  pledging  this  country  to  the  defence  of  the  Rhine 
as  a  common  frontier.  Even  the  isolationists  have  been 
by  no  means  united  in  their  attitude.  Many  of  them 
sml  adopt  the  narrow  point  of  view  of  what  used  to  be 
called  the  Manchester  school,  classically  expressed  by  the 
Daily  News  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  it  urged 
the  advantage  of  standing  aside  and  making  money  out  of 
all  the  belligerents.  This  is  the  same  t3rpe  of  mind  that 
not  so  long  ago  regarded  the  Dominions  as  troublesome 
liabihties  and  urged  their  abandonment.  It  exercises 
some  influence  but  is  not  likely  to  kindle  much  enthusiasm 
for  its  sterile  and  rather  mean  ideas. 

In  sharp  contrast — and  far  more  influential — ^is  the 
other  section  of  the  isolationists,  since  they  are  inspired 
with  such  stroi^  faith  in  the  Empire  that  they  regard 
the  destiny  of  England  as  lying  mainly  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominions  oversea.  In  tl^  it  need  hardly 
be  said  to  readers  of  The  English  Review  that  we  agree 
with  them.  But  with  this  difference,  that,  whereas  the 
Imperialist-isolationists  hold  that  the  reali^tion  of  our 
Imperial  destiny  demands  complete  severance  from 
European  commitments,  we  believe  the  development  of 
the  Empire,  and  its  growth  as  an  organic  whole,  require 
the  protection  of  its  heart  until  its  populations  and 
resources  oversea  have  so  greatly  multiplied  as  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  world-power  of  unassailable  strength. 

This  is  surely  so  self-evident  an  axiom  that  it  can  only 
be  assumed  that  an  Imperialist  who  is  also  an  isolationist 
has  convinced  himself  that  England,  as  the  heart  of  the 
Empire,  is  in  no  danger  from  aggression.  Alternatively, 
he  may  have  persuaded  himself  that  such  danger,  if  it 
exists,  may  be  avmded  by  the  simple  {»‘ocess  of  announc¬ 
ing  that  in  future  we  desire  to  have  no  part  or  lot  in 
European  affairs,  and  that  the  Continental  nations,  if 
they  must  fight,  will  therefore  please  confine  their  atten¬ 
tions  to  one  another.  There  is  obviously  no  escape  from 
one  of  these  alternatives,  unless,  perhaps,  it  should  be 
argued  that  by  holding  aloof  we  might  in  case  of  necessity 
be  able  to  strixe  with  more  effect  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
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It  is,  however,  beyond  doubt  that  had  Germany  been 
assured  we  should  enter  the  war  against  her  she  would 
not  have  struck.  It  is  equally  certain  if  Germany 
believes  that  she  will  be  allowed  to  settle  her  reckon¬ 
ing  with  France  without  British  intervention  not  many 
years  will  pass  before  she  makes  the  attempt,  and  in 
that  event  with  almost  certain  success.  Germany  next 
time  would  make  no  mistake  about  her  objective,  even 
if  we  held  aloof.  She  would  seize  first  the  Channel  ports. 
Years,  perhaps  generations,  before  the  British  Empire 
had  grown  to  that  dominating  power  which,  with  our 
isolationist  friends,  we  beheve  to  be  its  ultimate  destiny 
and  the  strongest,  if  not  the  only,  effective  guarantee  of 
world  peace,  it  might  be  destroy^  by  a  blow  at  its  heart, 
which  its  oversea  members  would  be  powerless  to  avert. 

The  policy  of  isolation  was  theoretically  tenable  until  the 
evolution  of  modem  warfare  destroy^  the  security  of 
our  island  position,  protected  by  an  ade- 
Isoiation  quate  navy.  We  may  deplore  the  new 
mpossi  dangers  of  attack  from  the  air,  submarines 
and  long  distance  guns,  but  it  would  be  as  foolish  not  to 
prepare  to  counter  them  as  for  savages  to  imagine  that 
bows  and  arrows  were  an  effective  defence  against 
poison  gas.  No  one,  indeed,  certainly  none  of  our 
isolationists,  is  so  foolish.  We  are  driven  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  therefore,  that  they  rely  upon  a  merely  passive 
poHcy  of  inaction  to  exorcise  the  spirit  of  conquest  and 
revenge  from  the  German  nation.  So  much  has  been 
written  in  this  Review  to  show  that  any  such  hope  is 
illusory  that  we  shall  be  content  to  repeat  one  statement 
which  cannot  be  denied  and  which  should  be  conclusive. 
In  seeking  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  security  the  last 
word  should  rest  with  the  experts  whose  duty  it  is  to 
advise  the  Government.  These  are,  primarily,  the  General 
Staff  at  the  War  Office  and,  secondarily,  the  permanent 
officials  of  the  Foreign  Office.  The  British  and  the  French 
War  Offices  are  in  perfect  accord  as  to  the  measures 
necessary  to  be  taken  as  a  safeguard  against  the  only 
possible  aggressor,  Germany.  They  are  satisfied  moreover 
that  these  measures  will  be  effective,  not  merely  in 
repelling  aggression,  but  most  probably  in  preventing 
the  otherwise  inevitable  attempt. 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  the  Secretaty  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  his  permanent  officials  at  the 
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Foreign  Office,  are  equally  in  a^eement,  and  they  have 
at  last,  after  immense  and  patient  labour,  achieved  a 
basis  of  a^eement  with  the  French  Government.  This 
embodies  Qie  minimum  requirements  of  all  those  trained 
and  tried  experts  to  whom  the  nation  must  look  to  safe¬ 
guard  its  interests.  Their  knowledge  and  their  ability 
are  undoubted.  The  greatest  danger  of  democratic 
government  is  that  the  wiser  counsels  of  the  few  may 
be  drowned,  by  the  clamour  of  the  ignorant  many. 
But  the  responsibility  of  any  elected  representatives  of 
the  nation  who  deli^rately  ignore  the  advice  of  their 
experts  on  a  matter  of  life  and  death  will  be  heavy. 

We  have  said  before  that  a  pact  of  mutual  defence, 
openly  ratified  before  the  world,  was  a  certainty  bom  of 
necessity  and  would  be  dictated  by  elemental  forces 
beyond  our  control.  The  debate  will  reveal  the  strength 
of  the  opposition  to  this  view,  but  we  are  confident  that 
it  will  prevail. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  logical  motive  for  opposition 
to  the  pact  proposals.  Those  who  are 
ad  theSct  isolation  we  deem  to  be  honestly 

°  mistaken.  But  these  cannot  include  Lib^ 

rals  or  others  pledged  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  already  commits  us  to  all  the  obligations 
proposed  to  be  assumed  under  the  pact.  Nor  can  they 
possibly  include  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  responsible 
lor  the  Geneva  Protocol,  which  involved  even  greater 
liabilities.  They  cannot  include  that  miscellaneous  collec¬ 
tion  of  malcontent  critics  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
who  complained  that  Germany  was  ostracized  and 
harshly  treated,  since  the  proposed  pact  is  an  honest 
attempt  to  take  Germany  at  W  word  and  to  lift  her 
from  the  humiliations  of  a  vanquished  foe  to  a  plane  of 
equality  with  the  victors.  The  pact,  in  short,  aims  at 
incorporating  in  an  intelligible  instrument,  calculated  to 
restore  equilibrium,  confidence,  and  goodwill,  every 
principle  and  provision  of  value  in  the  Treaty,  the 
Covenant  of  the  League,  and  the  Protocol. 

Last,  but  not  least,  it  should  command  the  approval 
.  of  all  those,  whom  we  believe  to  con- 
of^nour^  stitute  the  ^eat  majority  of  the  nation, 
who  recognize  that  we  cannot  finally 
close  the  account  of  the  war  without  fulfilling  the 
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honouraUe  obligations  which  we  voluntarily  assumed. 
The  adherence  of  France  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  to  which  we  equally  subscribed,  was  condi¬ 
tional  upon  our  underta^g,  coupled  with  that  of 
America,  to  guarantee  her  security  on  the  Rhine. 
America's  repudiation  of  her  undertaking  was  followed  by 
fresh  assurances  on  our  part,  leading  successive^  to  the 
abortive  treaty  of  mutual  security,  and  to  the  Irotocol. 
The  Conservative  Party,  rightly,  in  otir  view,  has  decided 
to  reject  the  Protocol.  But  it  cannot  honourably  do  so 
without  providing  an  adequate  alternative.  Nothing 
less  than  the  pact  will  serve,  even  for  a  generation,  to 
banish  the  spectre  of  another  war  and  enable  Europe 
to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  last.  Nothing  less 
satisfy  the  pledges  to  which,  as  a  nation,  we  are  as 
honourably  ^und  as  we  were  to  take  up  arms  in  1914. 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  when  not  exercising  his  talents  as 
a  publicitv  agent  for  the  great  drapery 
Prejudices  houses,  stiU  tries,  by  attacking  the  Govem- 
of  Lord  ment,  to  console  himself  for  &e  loss  of  the 
Beaverbrook  baneful  influence  in  public  affairs  which  he 
so  strangely  exercised  during  the  war.  As  he  controls  at 
least  one  first-class  London  journal.  The  Evening  Standard, 
to  which  its  readers  have  for  long  been  accustomed 
to  look  for  consistently  sound  and  sane  views  in  leading 
articles  of  exceptional  lucidity,  it  is  deplorable  that  he 
should  have  allowed  his  anti-French  prejudices  to  find 
vent  in  its  colunms  at  a  moment  when,  whatever 
differences  may  exist  as  to  internal  affairs,  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  important  that  responsible  Con¬ 
servative  opinion  should  present  a  united  front  on  foreign 
poUcy.  Those,  however,  who  remember  some  of  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  former  ill-advised  and  futile  incursions 
into  politics  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  him  leading  the 
attack  upon  the  pact.  It  is  represented  as  a  liability 
being  forced  upon  the  country,  likely  to  result  in  another 
4s.  in  the  £  income  tax  to  pay  for  the  war  which,  it 
is  suggested,  it  will,  certainly  produce.  In  the  same  breath 
it  is  stated  that  “We  have  no  pressing  danger  to  appre¬ 
hend  on  the  Continent,’’  and  that,  “while  France  thinks 
in  terms  of  military  repression  and  diplomatic  restriction, 
Germany  sullenly  awaits  the  time  when  restored  military 
strength  will  enable  her  to  bid  defiance  to  the  threat  of 
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arms  and  when  some  change  in  the  diplomatic  situation 
will  dve  her  the  chance  to  break  the  flimsy  network  of 

hostile  alliances  designed  to  imprison  her .  Irresistible 

reactions  throughout  the  wWe  Germanic  body  may 
involve  a  new  Great  War  without  dehberate  intent  on 
the  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  proposed  p^t." 

Thus  it  is  assumed  that  we  have  merely  to  signify  our 
desire  to  stand  aloof  in  order  to  secure  immunity,  and  it 
is  actually  suggested  that  the  existence  of  the  pact, 
which  reapfocally  protects  Germany  as  well  as  France, 
is  in  itself  an  incitement  to  war.  If  so,  Germany  must  be 
a  war-mad  outlaw.  It  is  not  often  that  the  exponent  of  a 
theory  is  at  such  pains  to  provide  its  refutation. 

But  Lord  Beaverlnrook,  sublimely  free  from  any  of 
those  shackles  of  principle  or  conviction  which  for- 
timately  still  restrain  the  more  reputable  of  our  public 
men,  conveniently  forgets  that  only  last  vear  he  himself 
made  his  London  morning  journal  ridiculous  by  a  quite 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise  a  scare  of  Continental 
aggression.  When  it  suited  his  purpose  he  commanded 
his  organ  to  shriek  a  daily  warning  that  French  aero¬ 
planes  could  have  no  other  purpose  than  the  destruction 
of  Enghsh  homes.  The  public  memory  is  short,  but  we 
venture  to  suggest  to  Lord  Beaverbrook  that  for  a  while, 
at  least,  he  should  continue  to  devote  his  attention  to 
cretoimes  and  cushions,  rather  than  to  serious  questions 
of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Baldwin  said  some  time  ago  that  eventually  Pro- 
tection  would  be  brought  in  by  the  Labour 

ProtTOtiOT  P^uty,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the 
Socialists  in  the  present  Parliament  have 
done  their  best  to  prove  that  this  statement  was  based  on 
facts.  Undoubte^y  protected  labour  means  protected 
industry,  when  once  our  politicians  have  freed  themselves 
from  the  t3naimy  of  wm^,  which  in  the  final  issue  mean 
nothing  at  all.  It  is  adr^tted  that  Free  Trade  exists 
nowhere  in  the  world  at  present,  a  portion  of  the  Labour 
Party  has  had  the  courage  to  look  at  facts  as  they  are, 
with  the  result  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  their 
members  have  expressed  in  very  practical  terms  their 
weariness  of  being  bossed  outside  by  Communists  and 
inside  by  Cobdenites.  It  was  inevitable  that  these  two 
protests  should  be  uttered  by  separate  divisions  of  the 
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very  disunited  Socialist  Party,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
pleasing  to  observe  that  it  was  the  irreconcilable  Clyde- 
aiders  who  gave  the  most  striking  suppOTt  to  Imperial 
Preference  when  that  i^e  was  put  to  the  test  of  a 
division.  The  Empire  Exhibition  m  the  first  place,  and 
the  Commonwealth  group  in  the  second,  have  worked 
wonders  in  teaching  Socialists  the  possibilities  of  the 
Empire  of  .which  they  are  citizens.  The  exhibition,  and 
his  term  of  office,  seem  to  have  imbued  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas 
with  an  understanding  of  Empire,  whicffi  made  him 
announce  that  he  would  vote  with  the  Government  in 
favour  of  Imperial  Preference.  During  Mr.  Thomas's 
speech  there  was  some  amusing  by-play  between  Mr. 
Snowden  and  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDoi^d.  These  two 
professed  Free  Traders  put  their  heads  together  with 
obvious  concern,  and  Mr.  Snowden  received  Mr.  Thomas’s 
declaration  of  faith  in  the  Empire  with  a  grim  smile, 
which  contrasted  very  pleasantly  with  the  debonair 
smile  with  which  the  ex-I^emier  accepted  the  situation. 

Mr.  Kirkwood,  for  all  his  blustering  and  his  unfor¬ 
tunate  war  record,  is  at  heart  a  patriot,  and  many  of 
those  who  listened  to  him  remembered  the  feeling  with 
which,  in\the  discussion  on  some  forgottenf  Sottish 
measure,  he  announced  that  he  and  friends  were 
ready  to  fight  for  Scotland.  His  pacifism  is  of  the  true 
pugnacious  order,  and  he  talked  about  kith  and  kin 
across  the  seas  with  sympathy.  Even  more  important 
was  the  intervention  of  Mr.  R.  Young,  the  Socialist  mem¬ 
ber  for  Newton,  for,  though  his  speedi  was  expressed  in 
the  most  moderate  language,  his  declaration  that  so 
long  as  Protection  existed  in  the  world  he  would  bade  up 
the  Dominions  and  see  that  they  got  fair  play  represents 
the  view  of  a  number  of  influential  trade  unionists. 

The  phrase  Liberal  Unity  has  become  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  Desperate  ills  are  said  to  de- 
mand  desperate  remedies,  and  it  would  be 
^  hard  to  discover  any  more  suicidal  policy 
than  that  which  led  Captain  Wedgwood  Benn  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  bury  Ae  hatchet  between  themselves 
and  celebrate  the  union  of  their  party  by  a  war  dance 
round  the  Speaker.  Captain  Benn  was  undoubtedly 
very  sore  :  he  and  his  friends  had  not  been  able  to  repeat 
so  many  times  as  they  would  have  liked  their  arguments 
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against  the  Government  during  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Finance  Bill.  Mr.  Lloyd  (^rge  had  said  his  say,  so 
that  he  appeared  as  an  un.selfi.sh  cluimpion  of  the  Liberal 
right  to  speak  till  all  hours  of  the  night.  One  by  one  the 
omer  Liberal  leaders,  Mr.  Rundman,  Sir  Alfred  Mond, 
Sir  John  Simcm,  rose  to  explain  how  much  they  disliked 
the  unpleasant  task  that  had  fallen  to  their  lot  of  moving 
a  vote  of  censure  cm  the  Speaker  because  he  had  accepted 
the  closure.  It  was  ratW  unkind  of  the  Speaker  to 
suggest  that  all  the  eminent  Liberals  who  had  brought 
forward  the  censure  motion  should  explain  their  attitude 
at  the  opening  of  the  debate.  They  all  came  forward 
very  touched  by  their  own  self-sacrifice  :  with  tears  they 
immolated  themselves  on  the  altar  of  perennial  eloquence. 
The  better  to  conceal  their  grief  they  tried  to  turn  all 
their  sorrow  and  wrath  against  the  Government,  but  the 
Speaker  would  have  nothmg  to  do  with  such  subterfuges. 
Again  and  again  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  his  behaviour 
as  Speaker  that  was  being  discussed,  a  matter  in  which 
the  Government  had  no  concern,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
the  only  orator  who  ventured  to  tackle  the  Speaker  with 
any  vigour,  and  his  anger  did  not  go  much  farther  than 
the  shaking  of  an  accusing  finger  and  the  utterance  of 
dark  prophecies  as  to  what  wo^d  happen  to  freedom  of 
speech  when  Labour  was  in  a  majority.  The  comedy 
produced  a  semblance  of  unity  among  the  Liberals, 
which  many  of  them  would  have  gladly  dispensed  with 
when  they  thought  thin^  over  next  day.  It  is  sad  to 
observe  t^t  that  unity  has  not  so  far  given  any  serious 
manifestation  of  its  continued  existence  apart  from  a 
feverish  desire  to  keep  the  House  of  Commons  sitting  all 
night.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  House  would  save 
itself  much  time  and  wasted  sleep,  if  wily  the  two  Oppo¬ 
sitions,  Socialist  and  Liberal,  could  come  to  a  working 
agreement.  The  Labour  member  depends  on  tube  trains 
and  'buses ;  if  he  has  lost  his  last  means  of  getting  home, 
he  is  quite  ready  to  go  on  talking  until  the  working- 
men's  trains  b^m  to  nm.  The  Liberal,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  usually  independent  of  such  means  of  transport, 
and  has  no  hesitation  in  continuing  discussion  to  an 
hour  when  the  Socialist  is  stranded;  but  when  he  tires 
the  Socialist  is  adamant.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  Con¬ 
servative  majority,  reinforced  by  a  relay  S3^tem,  is  e(;[ual 
to  any  situations  that  may  arise  during  an  all-night  sittmg. 
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A  PROPOSAL  has  been  put  forward  to  devote  a  portion  of 
the  British  Boxer  Indemnity  Fund,  temporarily^  to  the 
improvement  of  river  conmtions  in  North 
British  Boxer  China.  An  area  of  some  20,000  square 
miles  in  the  province  of  Chihli  is  subject  to 
disastrous  and  recurrent  floods  which  inflict 
untold  misery  on  many  miUions  of  people.  A  project 
for  the  elimination  of  ^ese  floods  has  b^n  devised  by 
experts,  but  there  are  no  funds  with  which  to  carry  it  out. 
Any  moneys  advanced  from  the  Boxer  Indemnity  Fund 
for  this  purpose  would  be  refunded  frcmi  Land  Tax  on 
the  areas  which  would  benefit.  The  sch^e  has  the 
strong  support  of  many  influential  people,  both  Chinese 
and  foreign,  who  are  acquainted  with  conditions  in 
Chihh,  and  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  millions 
of  the  poorest  class  in  China. 

All  Oxford  Conservatives  learnt  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
after  much  hesitation  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Viscount 
Cave,  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  stand  for 
the  Chancelloiship  against  the  Earl  of 
ChaScctloiSbip  Oxford  and  Asquith.  In  Oxford  itself 
there  was  before  this  announcement  a  very 
pronounced  feeling  that  the  Conservative  element  in  the 
University  had  b^n  out-manoeuvred  by  methods  which 
have  been  obsolete  since  the  Coahtion.  Certain  well- 
known  Conservatives  were  openly  accused  of  intriguing 
in  a  manner  which  was  unworthy  of  the  party,  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  that  the  eminent  Liberal  politician  was 
to  be  retumed|unopposed.  It  was  argued  by  his  sup¬ 
porters  that  he  was  to  be  accepted  as  the  ideal  alpha 
plus  man  without  any  consideration  of  pohtics,  but  the 
Tories  replied  that  if  politics  were  deducted  from  Lord 
Oxford’s  career,  the  residuum  would  be  negligible.  More¬ 
over,  his  attitude  towards  the  Royal  Commission,  in 
which  was  vested  the  future  of  our  Universities,  could 
only  be  described  as  cynical.  Nor  was  the  situation 
improved  by  the  appearance  of  the  name  of  the  Earl 
of  Birkenhead  among  the  nominators  of  Lord  Oxford. 
The  University  Tories  considered  that  it  m^ls  time  to 
havd  done  with  Coaliticm  bargainings,  and  their  efforts 
eventually  overcame  an  opposition  which  seemed  to 
come  from  the  very  highest  quarters.  They  argued  with 
reason  that  it  would  ^  far  better  to  go  down  in  a  fair 
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fight  rather  than  let  Lord  Oxford  walk  over,  when  his 
supporters,  so  far  as  concerned  resident  members  of  the 
University,  did  not  represent  25  per  cent,  of  the  total 
voting  strength.  Their  determination  was  reinforced  by 
the  curious  series  of  misadventures  which  have  pre¬ 
viously  intervened  on  every  occasion  when  they  have 
prepared  to  set  up  a  Conservative  candidate.  Viscount 
^ve  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  influential  body 
of  University  opinion  which  is  behind  his  candidature. 

The  Morning  Post  has,  in  its  time,  done  great  and  fre¬ 
quent  service  in  upholding  the  best  traditions  of  British 
journalism;  it  has  recently  rendered  yet 
News  or  another  by  opening  its  columns  to  a 
lews  "debate”  between  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey, 
of  the  spectator,  and  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser.  The  title 
given  at  the  outset  to  this  discussion  is  ”Does  the  Press 
need  Reform  ?  ” — proved  in  the  end  to  be  too  wide.  Mr. 
Strachey's  simple  contention,  starting  from  the  postulate 
that  news  and  opinion  should  be  kept  separate,  was  that 
there  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  amongst  a  certain  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Press  to  "colour”  the  news  it  presents — 
especially  political' news — ^with  its  own  particrdar  views 
or  prejudices.  He  was  careful  to  point  out  that  this 
"colouration”  might  be,  and  often  is,  done  without  any 
ddiberate  suggestio  falsi  or  suppressio  veri.  We  should 
have  thought  that  this  simple  statement  could  not 
seriously  be  questioned;  and  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser, 
writing,  presumably  as  an  apostle  of  the  "new  jour¬ 
nalism,”  was,  in  fact,  unable  to  question  it,  and  was 
consequently  driven  to  declare  that  the  tendency,  which 
Mr.  Strachey  deplores,  is  really  a  desirable  one,  or  at 
any  rate  one  not  inherently  evil.  The  attitude  that 
"ccanment  and  views  of  the  writer  should  not  be  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  news  .  .  .  does  not  conform  with  the 
desires  of  the  public  in  mass” ;  the  people,  he  says,  "are 
anxious  for  the  news  to  be  served  to  them  in  a  particular 
way” — and  so  they  must  be  given  what  they  want. 
This  seons  a  weak,  unworthy  position  for  the  most 
influential  engine  in  modem  civilization  to  take  up. 
Would  it  not  consort  better  with  the  immense  power  of 
the  Press  if  it  led  the  desires  of  the  puUic  a  little  more 
and  pandered  to  them  a  little  less  ?  There,  in  a  few  words, 
is  tlU  point  of  difference  between  the  two  schools  of 
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thought  represented  by  the  protagonists  in  this  “debate." 
The  divergence  is  fundamental  and  temp«:amental,  for 
th^  will  always,  in  journalism,  as  in  other  departments 
of  life,  be  those  who  cannot  realize  the  responsibility 
imposed  by  power. 

By  the  time  these  lines  appear,  the  Coal  Owners’  Federa¬ 
tion  will  probably  have  given  notice  to  terminate  the 
present  wages  agreement  on  July  31.  There 
regard  this  move  as  neces¬ 
sarily  precipitating  a  lock-out  or  a  strike. 
It  is  simply  intended  to  clear  the  ground  for  negotiations, 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  are  likely  to  be  based 
upon  a  clearer  perception  of  realities  than  has  been 
possible  for  a  long  time  past.  The  miners  have  been  fed 
Upon  the  successive  illusions  of  war-time  necessities, 
the  Sankey  Commission,  nationalization,  triple  alliances, 
and  assurances  by  their  leaders  that  they  had  only  to 
strike  to  secure  all  their  demands.  There  is  an  end  to  all 
things,  and  the  egregious  Mr.  A.  J.  Cook,  while  certain  to 
make  a  final  desperate  effort  to  cover  his  failure  in  chaos, 
is  not  unlikely  to  meet  the  fate  of  the  false  prophet  and 
to  be  driven  to  seek  a  precmious  Uvelihoc^  as  a  dis¬ 
credited  Moscow  agitator.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Frank 
Hodges,  who  in  this  crisis  might  have  saved  the  situation 
and  securely  estaUished  himself  as  leader,  in  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  in  the  railway  world, 
is  still  persuaded  that  the  only  hope  lies  in  nationalization 
and  the  “unification"  of  the  entire  coal-mining  industry. 
This  is  a  counsel  of  despair,  since  neither  the  owners, 
the  Government,  nor  the  nation  will  accept  it.  The 
miners  have  at  present  no  other  policy,  but  in  face  of  the 
facts,  with  which  they  are  already  familiar  and  cannot 
deny,  they  can  hardly  remain  passive  or  enter  upon 
negotiations  without  putting  forward  some  constructive 
suggestions.  The  two  conditions  which  must  be  met  are  : 
(i)  Greater  output  per  man,  entailing  probably  extension 
of  hours;  and  (2)  hberty  to  make  dwtrict  wage  agree¬ 
ments,  having  regard  to  local  conditions.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that,  with  leaders  of  such  proved  incapacity, 
the  miners  will  sensibly  accept  the  inevitable  without  a 
strug^,  nor  that  Mr.  Cook  has  not  some  reserves  of 
bluster.  But  it  will  not  take  long  for  both  sides  to  play  their 
last  cards,  and  then  economic  law  will  inevitably  prevail. 
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Indignation  is  lising  at  the  continued  refusal  of  the 
Treasury  to  part  with  the  money  actually  collected  frcmi 


Civilian  War 
Damages 


Germany  for  the  compensation  of  civilian 
sufierers  from  air  raids  and  coast  bombard¬ 
ments. 


Whilst  every  other  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
including  our  own  self-governing  Dommions,  as  well  as 
America,  is  compensating  civilian  sufi^ers  from  German 
action  during  the  war,  either  from  national  funds  or 
horn  German  reparation  payments,  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  alone  refu^  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  civilian 
to  compensation. 

Having  compelled  the  civilian  who  had  "  claims  against 
the  German  Government''  to  put  his  claims  into  their 
hands  for  collection,  and  promised  that  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  collect  it ;  having  signed  a  treaty  with 
Germany  by  which  these  claims  should  be  paid  in  full, 
and  should  be  a  first  charge  on  reparation  funds;  and 
having  put  forward  these  civilian  daims  and  obtained 
payment  from  Germany,  the  Treasury  now  refuses  to 
hand  over  to  the  individual  claimant  the  money  it  has 
received  for  his  or  her  sufferings  on  the  ground  that  the 
Community  was  injured,  and  that  the  Government,  as 
representing  the  community,  is  entitled  to  keep  the 
money  1 

The  Treasury  contends  that  because,  prior  to  the  late 
war,  the  State  had  not  accepted  the  prindple  of  payment 
or  recovery  of  damages  suffered  by  the  individual  at  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  it  should  not  be  asked  to  do  so 
now.  But  a  change  of  circumstances  may  render  the 
adoption  of  a  different  policy  both  just  and  expedient. 

Such  a  change  took  place  in  the  late  war;  Zeppelin 
and  Gotha  raids  and  coast  bombardments  brought  the 
areas  affected  as  much  into  the  war  zone  as  the  devas¬ 


tated  regions  of  France  and  Belgium,  differing  only  in 
d^ee  and  not  in  kind. 

There  is  abundant  official  documentary  evidence  in 
existence  to  prove  that  from  1914  to  1920  this  change  of 
circumstances  was  recognized  and  that  the  right  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  claim  against  Germany,  or  from  natimial  funds, 
was  admitted  by  t^  Government.  It  is  clear  that  succes¬ 
sive  Chancellors  were  badly  advised  in  1920  and  (mward 
to  throw  over  the  then  accepted  principle  of  indemnifying 
the  individual  against  enemy  damage — thereby  creating 
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a  feeling  of  wrong  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  their 
fellow  countrymen,  who  had  been  led  to  believe  that  they 
would  receive  full  compensation  frcxn  Germany.  Of  all 
the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  ours  is  the  only 
Government  to  benefit  at  the  expoise  of  its  civilian 
sufferers. 

The  fact  that  during  the  war  municipal  bodies  repre¬ 
senting  32,000,000,  over  three-quarters  of  the  population 
of  this  country,  asked  the  Government  to  assume  liability 
for  civilian  damages  (as  every  other  allied  government 
had  done),  proves  that  the  nation  desires  that  a  just 
settlement  of  civilian  claims  should  be  made. 

What  will  the  Govermnent  do  with  these  funds  if 
they  are  not  apphed  to  their  original  purpose,  yiz.  the 
compensation  of  the  civilian  sufferer  ?  Do  they  think  so 
mea^y  of  their  fellow  countrymen  that  they  hope  to  gain 
their  favour  by  using  this  mon^  for  the  relief  of  taxation  ? 
The  latest  suggestion  is  that  they  should  be  set  off  against 
the  debts  of  the  French  and  other  allied  governments  to 
this  country.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  for  France  to  protest 
against  su^  action,  we  cannot  believe  that  she  will  feel 
any  gratitude  a+  being  placed  in  the  position  of  the  receiver 
of  funds,  which,  by  her  own  acts,  she  has  recognized  as 
belonging  to  those  who  suffered  the  damage. 

Democracy,  in  whatever  direction  we  look,  shows  signs 
of  top-heaviness.  Politicians  with  an  eye  to  votes  still 
respectfully  refer  to  it  in  their  perorations, 
a  and  to  question  the  divinity  of  the  vox 

popuH  demands  more  moral  courage  than 
an  act  of  Use  majesU  in  pre-war  Prussia.  It  was  thought 
to  have  achieved  its  zemth  in  Russia  where,  however,  the 
proletariat  quickly  discovered  that  its  “dictator^p” 
was  perforce  vicariously  exercised  by  the  most  blo^- 
thirsty  gang  of  t3mnts  l^own  to  history.  In  this  number 
we  publish  four  articles,  each  written  by  an  expert  with 
first-hand  knowledge,  on  India,  China,  Persia,  and  Spain. 
The  troubles  of  all  four  countries  are  directly  traceable 
to  the  failure  of  the  democratic  S3rstem  of  government. 
Each  of  our  contributors  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
only  hope  of  restoring  or  maintaining  order  in  the  country 
of  which  he  writes  lies  in  an  autocratic,  rather  than  a 
democratic,  form  of  rule. 

Next  month  we  shall  publish  an  article  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
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W.  Gisborne  from  the  Australian  point  of  view  on 
“Democracy  or  Empire'* — a  reasoned  analysis  of  the 
problem  of  government  based  both  upon  history  and 
cons^eration  of  the  tendencies  of  modem  democracies. 

r* 

i  *  » 

A  CORRESPONDENT  wiites :  “The  decision  to  adopt 
National  Health  Insurance,  as  well  as  the  decision  to 
adopt  widows’  pensions,  were  taken  to 
*  satisfy  what  the  Government  would  call  a 

’  National  Demand  for  a  National  Service.’ 
If  that  be  so,  then  the  advantages  should  be  extended  to 
the  whole  nation,  and  be  paid  for  by  the  whole  nation. 

”  A  friend  of  mine  is  making  not  less  than  £15,000  a 
year  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  tie  emplo}^  half  a  dozen 
clerks,  who  would  come  within  the  meaning  of  clause  2 
of  the  Act.  Under  the  contributory  scheme  it  is  going 
to  cost  him  about  £5  a  year  to  pay  his  scot  under  the 
new  law.  -  I  am  a  d^ectcn:  of  two  motorK:ar  companies, 
employing  4,000  men  between  them,  whose  whole  imme¬ 
diate  prospects  were  thrown  out  of  gear  last  year  by  the 
repeal  of  the  McKenna  duties.  Neither  of  them  have  been 
able  to  make  any  profit  for  some  years,  but  both  of  them 
have  kept  the  works  going  and  the  men  employed  by 
raising  money  . on  expensive  terms  !(»:  the  last  five  years. 
They  will  have  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  present  burdens 
for  National  Health  Insurance  and  Unemployment  In¬ 
surance,  not  less  than  £60  a  week,  say,  £3,000  a  year. 
How  can  anyone  say  that  their  position  is  equitable  as 
compared  with  the  stockbroker’s,  or  that  the  burden  of 
what  is  really  a  national  policy  should  fall  on  one  section 
of  the  nation — ^the  industrial,  the  hardest  pressed  of  all. 

“In  a  road  not  far  from  where  I  live,  inhabited  by 
small  shopkeepers  axKl  highly  respectable  working  men, 
two  cases  occurred  lately  wluch  illustrate  the  issue.  In 
the  first,  a  mechanic  was  killed  in  the  course  of  his  employ¬ 
ment,  and  his  widow  draws  the  maximum  from  the 
Worlonen’s  Compensation  Act,  which  will  be,  altogether 
£600.  If  this  widows’  penskms’  scheme  were  in  force  she 
would  also  draw  £26  a  year  for  life.  The  shopkeeper  was 
killed  by  a  motor  lorry,  and  it  was  held  that  the  driver 
was  not  to  blame,  so  the  widow  gets  nothing.  If  Blr. 
Churchill’s  proposals  were  law  she  would  get  nothing 
imder  that  either.  Yet  of  the  two  widows  she  happens  to 
be  the  more  deserving  citizen. 
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*'When  Mr.  Churchill  says  he  cannot  finance  the 
scheme  out  of  the  National  Treasury,  he  must  surely 
foi^et  that  the  proposed  contributions  are,  indeed, 
taxes,  enfordble  by  me  and  imprisonment  if  they  are 
not  paid,  and  a  whole  army  of  inspectors  will  be  needed 
to  go  round  seeing  if  employers  are  complying  with  the 
law.  The  only  difierence  is  that  although  taxes  they  do 
not  go  into  the  Treasury  accounts. 

“The  present  proportion  of  national  taxation  is 
roughly  two>thirds  direct  and  one-third  indirect.  It  is 
said  that  indirect  taxation  represents  the  working  man’s 
contribution  to  the  Exchequer.  The  proposed  ^vision 
of  contributions  under  Mr.  Churchill’s  Bill  is,  in  the  case 
of  men,  4^.  for  the  employer  and  4^.  for  the  men,  and 
clause  II,  section  3,  provides  that  the  Exchequer  for 
nine  years  from  Mai^  31,  1927,  shall  find  £4,000,000  a 
year.  ♦  The  proportion  between  taxation  on  tihe  capitalist 
and  on  the  man  will  be,  therefore,  about  two-thirds  and 
one-third. 

“When  it  was  decided  to  grant  old  age  pensions,  the 
conditions  were,  that  every  person  wh^  income  was 
below  a  certain  sum,  and  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
seventy,  was  entitled  to  go  to  the  post  of&ce  to  draw  the 
money  every  Friday.  The  working  expenses  are  under 
I  per  cent.  Why  it  should  be  supposed  that  this  is  State 
S(Kialism,  whereas  the  clumsy  contributory  weekly 
taxation  of  employers  and  employed  is  not,  is  a  mystery. 
The  only  difference  is,  that  the  one  is  cheap  and  avoi^ 
functionaries,  the  other  is  terribly  expensive  and  provides 
a  further  indefinite  number  of  State  parasites  feeding 
on  the  producing  masses.  Surely  the  S^ahsm  of  either 
scheme  lies  in  ^e^  principle  of  State  compulsion  and 
assistance,  and  not  in  the  details  of  how  the  necessary 
money  is  to  be  provided  by  it. 

“  Socialism  arises  when  we  say  that  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy  the  State  shall  make  provision  for  widows. 
When  we  accept  that,  the  method  of  finding  the  money, 
either  direct  or  by  contribution  is  a  mere  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness.  No  cme  wiU  deny  that  it  is  better  business  to  find 
it  at  the  cost  of  i  per  cent,  of  the  amount  disbursed  than 
at  the  cost  of  18  per  cent,  of  the  amount  collected.” 
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July,  1925 

The  Hideous  Grub 

How  deeply  the  “hideous  gnib’*  has  bored  into  the  oak 
of  honest  Trade  Unionism  in  this  country — ^to  employ 
the  Home  Secretary's  expressive  phrase — ^is  a  question 
the  future  only  can  reveal.  If  the  estimates  of  Comrade 
Zinovief!  or  Comrade  Trotsky  are  accepted  at  their  face 
value  the  oak  is  in  a  very  bad  way  indeed.  Bolshevist 
propaganda  just  now  is  professing  to  r^ard  civil  war  in 
England  as  inevitable  within  a  measurable  period,  and 
elatorate  instructions  are  being  issued  respecting  the 
course  to  pursue  when  the  “pending  English  revoluticm” 
is  un  fait  accompli,  as  the  outcome  of  the  triunmhant 
General  Strike  and  the  expected  corruption  of  the  Forces 
of  the  Crown.  > 

Optimistic  as  the  Communists  may  be  of  their  chances 
of  success,  it  is  clear  that  Sir  William  Jojmson-Hicks 
does  not  propose  to  allow  foreign  Communists  at  all 
events  to  tamper  with  our  National  institutions,  and  it 
is  just  as  well  that  he  seized  the  occasion  in  his  speech 
at  Chatsworth  to  deliver  an  ultimatum  to  the  Bolshevists. 
The  Cabinet,  he  said,  had  decided  unanimously  to  prevent^ 
foreign  Reds  from  entering  the  country  in  future.  It’ 
would  be  yet  of  greater  advantage  ii  such  welcome 
action  were  made  retrosp^tive,  and  the  sinister  activities 
of  the  Moscow  ‘  Mission  protected  by  the  privil^es  of 
diplomatic  immunity  which  they  have  consistently 
abused  since 'granted  them  last 'year  by  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald  were  withdrawn.  Were  the  Government  to 
go  yet  further  and  take  steps  to  intercept  the  remittances 
which  arrive,  it  is  underwood,  with  a  certain  regularity 
to  grease  the  honest  palms  of  selected  British  Reds, 
whose  task  it  is  to  “  deliver  the  goods,”  it  would  quickly 
check  the  activities  of  these  gentry.  They  are  more 
vulnerable  in  their  pockets  than  in  their  pride. 

Zinovieff  and  his  friends  show  themselves  so  astonish- 
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ingly  ignorant  of  English  public  opinion — far  behind  the 
Germans  at  their  woret,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal— 
that  ordinarily  theiir  somewhat  monotonous  refrain 
might  not  be  taken  very  seriously.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  indefatigable  Mr.  A.  J.  Cook,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Miners’  Federation,  is  also  industriously  endeavouring  to 
make  our  flesh  crera.  He  replied  to  the  Home  Secretary 
at  Walsall  the  following  day,  when  he  asserted  that 
’’a  serious  crisis”  lay  ahead,  and  the  "unity  of  the 
Briti^  Trade  Union  Movement” — ^by  which  he  meant 
the  National  Minority  Movement,  the  "hideous  grub” 
of  Sir  William  Joyns<m-Hicks — ^was  assuming  "practical 
form.”  The  Ptiiro  Minister  and  the  Home  S^etarj’, 
he  asserted,  would  wake  up  one  morning  to  find  "some¬ 
thing”  they  had  never  beamed  of.  It  was  "nearly 
ready,”  and  he  was  one  of  "the  inner  circle — one  of  the 
Big  Five,”  preparing  this  rod  in  pickle  for  the  bourgeois. 
Then  he  exclaimed  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Fat  Boy  in 
"  Pickwick  ”  :  "  Oh,  if  they  only  knew  1  ”  (Perhaps  ^ey 
know  a  little  too  much  to  take  Mr.  Cook  quite  at  his 
own  valuation.)  And  on  the  22nd  June,  at  Kingwell, 
Somerset,  his  “something”  had  become  imminent. 

“  You  will  see  next  week,”  he  declared. 

It  is  true  that  misery,  leading  to  despair,  is  a  fruitful 
soil  for  the  seed  of  Communism,  and  undoubtedly  the 
Moscow  Reds,  whose  one  chance  of  salvation  lies  in  a 
revolution  in  England,  are  taking  riie  gambler’s  last 
chance  on  the  throw  of  the  dke.  Unemployment  figures 
are  steadily  rising,  and  there  is,  as  yet,  no  sign  of  expan¬ 
sion  in  business,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Upon  this  soil, 
unhappily  prepared  by  past  misgovemment,  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  sown  their  seed.  The  secret  Thesis  (page  21) 
of  the  Third  Internationale  gives  the  clue  to  this ; 

"The  Communist  Party  must  in  this  manner  (direct 
action)  influence  the  widest  circles  of  the  proletariat  by 
word  and  deed,  that  every  economic  or  poUtkal  conflict, 
given  the  necessary  combination  of  circumstances,  may  , 
develop  into  civil  war,  in  the  course  of  which  it  will 
become  the  task  of  the  proletariat  to  conquer  the  State.” 

Whether  the  "necessary  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances”  exists  to-day  it  is  certainly  too  close  for  com¬ 
fortable  contemplation.  "  England  is  now  the  chief  task 
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of  the  G)mmimist  Internationale,”  declared  Zinoviefi  at 
last  year's  International  Congress:  ”we  must  create  a 
left  flank  of  trade  unions.”  That  is  the  task  Mr.  A.  J. 
Cook  has  apparently  taken'  upon  his  shoulders.  His 
"Big  Five”  of  this  left  flank  consist  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Smith  (President,  Miners’  Federation),  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin 
(Transport  and  General  Workers’  Unicm),  Mr.  Frank 
Smith  (Federation  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 
Trades),  Mr.  A.  G.  Walkden  (Railway  Clerics’  Ass^iation), 
and  Itself. '  In  addition,  secret  negotiations  have 
proceeded  with  Mr.  C.  T.  Cramp,  of  the  National  Union 
of  Railwaymen,  Mr.  J.  T.  Brownlie,  of  the  A.E.U. 
(who  controls  the  electricians  in  power-stations,  gas, 
water,  and  sewage),  and  Mr.  Bro^ey,  of  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  miners  could  compose  their  differences  with 
the  railwaymen,  and  bring  out  the  transport  unions, 
electricians,  gasmen,  dockers,  and,  perhaps,  the  shipping 
unions,  a  very  %rious  situation  would  arise  in  any  case. 
Tr^s,  tubes,  motor-omnibuses,  trams,  electric  light, 
gas,  and  coal  would  simultaneously  vanirii.  There  is  no 
need  to  emphasize  the  resultant  situation,  and  the  very 
critical  condition  of  things  certain  to  ensue  unless  the 
Government  were  in  a  position  to  cope  with  such  a  strike 
at  once,  and  by  no  half-measures:  ‘  It  would  mean  a 
fight  to  the  death,  and  failure  to  grasp  the  situation 
finnly  would  mean  much  more  than  the  downfall  of  the 
Government.  It  would  mean  the  collapse  of  the  State. 

'  No  one  can  deny  that  such  a  contingency  is  possible, 
for  among  most  of  the  trade  union  executives  represent¬ 
ing  the  shdtered  occupations  it  is  a  queer  fact  ^at  the 
extremists  form  a  powerful  section,  if  not  the  majority. 
The  miners,  railwaymen,  and  electricians  have  given  the 
nation  wit^  the  last  few  years  various  instances  of 
Communist  feeUng,  and  whilst  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
take  too  serioiisly  the  threa.ts  uttered  by  Mr.  Cook,  it 
would  be  ^  even  more  fooH^  to  ignore  them.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Cabinet  feels  some  concern  for  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  coal 
situation  as  a  whole  is  in  a 'most  perilous  condition. 
Even  if  the  miners  were  willing  to  work  longer  hours 
and  at  cheaper  rates  (which  Mr.  Cook  declares  to  be 
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impossible)  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  coal  has  lost 
its  monopoly  as  a  fuel.  The  mining  industry  to-day  has 
to  face  the  competition  of  oil,  now  largdy  used  by 
merchant  shipping  as  well  as  by  the  Navy ;  of  hydro-electric 
power  increasingly  employed  in  France  and  Italy,  former 
big  purchasers  of  coal ;  and  of  coal  substitutes,  pix)duced 
from  soft  and  inferior  coal  treated  by  one  or  other  of  the 
carbonizing  processes.  When  to  these  are  added  the 
excessive  costs  of  producti(m  in  England  as  against  the 
coal  in  the  Ruhr,  and  trade  union  demands  and  restric¬ 
tions,  it  can  be  seen  that  no  compromises  or  threats  can 
overcome  the  laws  of  economy.  Even  the  experiment 
at  Ruabon  on  the  co-operative  basis  has  faded  because 
the  falling  price  of  coal  prevents  carrying-on  except  at 
a  loss,  even  on  piece-wage  rates.  This  loss  is  general* 
While  the  economic  aspect  of  the  question  demands 
the  earnest  attention  of  the  Government  .the  country 
will  also  look  to  the  Cabinet  to  take  every  precaution  in 
advance  to  see  that  a  sudden  general  strike  should  not 
find  the  nation  unprepared.  f 

A  recent  inspired  statement  in  the  Press  said  that 
the  Cabinet  had  “overhauled"  all  the  “machinery"  to 
meet  such  a  contingency  as  occurred  during  the  Railway 
Strike  in  1919,  and  the  Miners’  Strike  in  1921.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  both  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  will  have  their  arrangements  com¬ 
plete,  for  it  is  an  open  secret  that  after  1921  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  allowed  practically  to  lapse.  In  1925  it  is  by 
no  means  so  easy  to  collect  the  personnel  as  it  was  in 
1921,  comparatively  soon  after  the  war.  Skilled  lorry- 
drivers  and  mechanics  are  difficult  to  find.  It  woi^  be 
so  easy  to  paralyse  indi^stry  by  a  collective  strike  when 
all  the  skilled  workers  are  mobilized  under  one  or  another 
trade  union,  that  a  Government  department  for  strike 
prevention  under  modem  conditions  is  in  effect  a  defen¬ 
sive  arm,  and  should  never  be  unprepared  to  function. 

But  in  the  orgy  of  public  expenditure  on  a  swollen 
Civil  Service,  it  would  be  surprising  to  find  that  adequate 
provision  had  been  made  for  such  an  insurance  pronium 
against  National  disaster  1  Some  show  of  economy  must 
be  made,  and  how  so  easily  as  at  the  expense  of  National 
safety  ?  ,  • 
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The  New  Entente 

By  ‘  Diplomat' 

The  pact  may  be  signed  or  it  may  not.  If  it  is  signed  it 
may  be  only  because  Germany,  in  tiying  to  bring  about 
a  break  between  Britain  and  France,  has  l^n  manoeuvred 
instead  into  a  position  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
recede.  But  the  proposed  pact, 'even  if  not  signed,  will 
have  served  a  great  purpose  :  it  will  have  brought  Great 
Britain  and  France  together  in  a  new  and  omsolidated 
entente. 

It  is  remarkable  how  essential  truths  assert  them¬ 
selves  and  refuse  to  be  suppressed.  The  policies  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  Geoige  and  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  are  quite 
dissimilar.  And  yet,  on  certain  essential  principles  both 
men  speak  in  the  same  fashion.  Only  their  deductions 
are  different.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  said  with  great  force 
that  the  entente  between  Great  Britain  and  France  is  the 
nucleus  round  which  the  peace  of  Europe  must  graduaUy 
grow  up.  But  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Ca^es  said  exactly 
the  same  thing :  that  the  entente  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  was  the  comer-stcme  of  European  peace.  And  if  the 
conversations  about  the  pact  have  had  for  their  only 
result  the  consolidation  of  the  entente  a  great  thing  hs^ 
been  achieved. 

The  French  note  on  the  pact  is  addressed  to  Berlin, 
but  in  it  the  French  really  speak  to  the  British  nation. 
The  sense  of  their  speech  is  the  following :  It  is  not  Ger¬ 
many  we  trust — it  is  Great  Britain.  We  accept  the  idea 
of  the  pact,  but  it  is  the  entente  we  need.  We  have 
surrendered  some 'of  the  principles  to  which  we  have 
steadfastly  held  all  these  years.  This  has  been  done  to 
conform  with  the  British  point  of  view.  Let  us  work 
together  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 

For  the  French  ' nation  aspires  to  peace.  It  is  warlike 
by  raa  and  traditkm — ^yct  it  wants  peace.  The  French 
peasant,  who  remains  the  real  master  of  the  situation, 
wants  peace  above  all  things.  The  nervous  tension  left 
by  the  war  is  disappearing.  The  peasant  wants  to  stand 
in  his  field  to  see  the  com  mature  foi  a  golden  harvest  r  he 
wants  to  see  lus  vines  bowed  with  splendid  fruit,  and  the 
earth  aU  around  responding  to  his  incessant  loving  labour. 
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The  chief  diffictdiy  of  the  French  Government  in  the 
trouble  in  Morocco  is  that  it  is  afraid  of  the  effect  the 
publication  of  lists  of  killed  and  wounded  may  have  in 
the  French  provinces,  This  has  always  been  the  case  in 
France.  It  took  all  t^e  obstinate  and  cruel  stupidity  of 
the  Germans  to  put  the  French  in  a  frame  of  mind  not 
to  care  for  blood  or  death. 

,  We  must  always  rememberi  that  in  1919,  by  backing 
out  of  the  security  p^t,  we  helped  to  start  the  French  on 
a  political  course  wmch  has  brought  them  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  network  of  military  commitments  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  the  burden  of  which  lies  heavily 
upon  them.  The  French  Government  desires  nothing 
more  than  to  replace  the  obligations  thus  incurred  by 
others  of  a  difierent  nature.  The  preset  conunitments 
are  based  on  the  idea  of  force  appl^  to  keep  in  order  a 
Germany  anxious  to.avail  herself  of  the  first  occasion  to 
fight  again.  The  French  Government,  fortified  Iw  the 
entente  with  Great  Britain,  is  ready  to  take  the  chance 
of  treatixig  Germany  as  an  honoui^le  member  of  the 
European  concert.  The  Germans  have  offered  to  conclude 
arbitratimi  treaties  with  all  their  nei^bours.  The 
French  see  here  the  pos^bility  of  substituting  for  their 
original  military  oblations  new  cmes  which,  without 
disloyalty  to  their  allies  in  Eastern  Europe,  may  be  based 
on  the  covenant  of,  the  Lea^e  of  Nations,  and  on  the 
princii^e  of  international  equity. 

We  must  appreciate  all  the  more  the  desire  of  the 
French  to  find  a  compromise  with  our  view  because  the 
question  of  security  is  an  essential  and  eternal  national 
interest.  When  several  hundred  years  ago  King  Philip 
le  Bd  ruled  in  France,  one  of  his  chief  political  advisers 
was  that  extraordinary  man,  Pierre  Dubc^,  professor  at 
the  Sorbonne,  whose  ideas  are  as  fresh  now  as  if  they 
belonged  to  a  living  Frenchman.  Dubois,  in  a  famous 
memorandum  presented  to  the  King,  demanded  a  military 
frontier  on  the  Rhine  “to  preserve  peace  with  Germany." 
One  has  the  impression  t^t  Marshal  Foch  is  addressing 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Great  Powers  in  1919.  The 
difference  with  the  time  of  King  Philqi  is  only  that  now, 
with  the  progress  of  modem  military  technique,  the  Rhine 
has  become  also  the  British  line  of  security. 
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!;  '  The  Disorders  ,  in  China 

*  7*  ',  ^  By  J.  O,  P.^ Bland  * 

.J  'A'tf.J  O;  <•:  i..  *Cf  .• 

The  situation  in  China  is  achnittedlyserioas,  but  its  chief 
danger  lies  not  in  its  intcfmal  causes,  but  in  certain 
sinister  influences  which  have;  been,  and  are  being, 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  from  outside.  ’ 

According  to  every  precedent  of’^Chinese  history,  a 
period  of  internal  disorder  became  inevitable  when  th^ 
effective '  authority  of  the  Central  Government  lapsed 
with  the  passing  of  the  Empress  Dowager  Tzu  Hsi  in 
1908,  and  finally  di^tegrated  after  the  abdication  of 
the  Manchu  dynasty  fotu  years 'later.  China's  social 
system  and  traditions  of  government  being  what  they 
are,  it- was  then  easy  to  predict  that,  pending  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  an  authoritative  central' government, 
either  as  the  result  of  foreign  intervention,  or  by  the 
emergence  of  a  native  leader  capable  of  seizing  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  reins  of  power,  the  ever-latent  elements  of 
disorder  would  come  to  the  surface  and 'batten  like 
locusts  upon  'every  form  of  productive  mdustry.  Yuan 
Shih-k’ai,  the  last  of  the  great  viceroys  of  the.  old  regime, 
whose  brave  attempt  to'stem  the  tide  of  anarchy  was 
taught  to  nought  by  the  oppoation  of  the  Japumese 
and  the  vacillation  i  of  the  British  Government  in  1916,1 
fuUy  realized  needs  and  the  dangers  of  the  situation.  .> 
At  the  very  outset  .of  the  so-called  Republican  movement 
he  warned  the  Times  corresponderit  at  Peking  (Novem¬ 
ber  20,  Z911)  that  its  only  possible  result  would  be  chaos, 
"amidst  which  all  interests  would  suffer,  and  for  several 
decades  there  would  be'  no  ^peace  in  the  Empire."  His 
worlds  have  been  fulfilled.  During!  the  decade  which 
has  passed  since  his  ^death,  the  long-suffering  Chinese 
people  have  been  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  harassed 
and  plundered  by  the  armed  rabbles  of  rr^  chieftains, 
and  as  yet  there  is  no  reliable  sign  of  the  Man  of  Destiny,* 
fmr  whom  the  sons  of  Han  wait,  to'  restore  peace  and 
prosperity.  o  ,  li 

Left  to  themselves,  the  Chinese  might  be  trusted  to 
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solve  these  problems  of  disorder,  as  they  have  solved 
them  in  the  past,  if  only  by  the  process  of  exhaustion — 
by  waiting;  through  years  of  tnbulaition,  till  the  con¬ 
flagration  Durns  itself  out  for  lack  of  material.  Then,  at 
the  appointed  hour,  the  strong  man  would  appear, 
speedily  compelling  the  bandit  rabbles  to  go  back  to 
their  wheelbarrows  and  ploughs,  and  the  shrill-voiced 
student  to  cease  from  meddl^  with  poUtks.  Left  to 
themselves,  the  masses  of  the  people  would  undoubtedly 
welcome  the  restoration  of  the  syst^  of  government 
which  they  understand— benevolent  despotism,  based  on 
the  monajxdiical  tradition — ^if  only  b^use  the  *' Re¬ 
public"  has  beowne  associated  m  their  minds  with 
bloodshed  and  brigandage.  Unfortunately  for  them, 
however,  their  destinies  are  no  longer  determined  by 
their  own  instincts  and  aspirations,  for  the  forces  which 
make  for  the  continuance  of  disorder  in  their  midst  are 
persistently r  encouraged  by  dangerous  intrigues  and 
interference  from  without. 

The  absence  of  eflective  authority  at  Peking,  the 
venality  of  rival  aspirants  for  supreme  power,  the  natural 
timidity  of  merchants  and  officii,  and  the  undisciplined 
activities  of  the  student  class — all  these  are  things  to  which 
China  has  long  been  accustomed  and  could  confidently 
hope  to  live  down.  The  vital  danger  which  now 
th^tens  the  nati(m  lies  not  in  these,  but  in  the  fact  that, 
because  of  her  very  helplessness,  China  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  the  chief  bone  of  contention  between  the 
exponents  and  opponents  of  Bolshevism,  a  cockpit  and 
centre  of  international  strife.  The  impending  hostilities 
between  Chang  Tso-lin,  the  ruler  of  Man^uria,  and 
Feng  Yu-hsiang,  the  notorious  "Christian"  general, 
assume  an  aspect  very  different  from  that  of  the 
traditional  struggle  betwe^  rival  aspirants  for  supreme 
power,  because  of  the  fact  that  Feng  is  backed  by  money 
and  guns  from  Russia  and,  in  return  for  value  received, 
announces  his  adherence  to  Bolshevism  and  his  enmity 
to  Great  Britain.  In  the  same  way,  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  small  importance  that  the  party  which  has  fought  its 
way  to  control  of  the  revenues  of  Canton  should  choose 
to  call  itself  communist,  in  memory  of  Sun  Yat-sen, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  its  troops  are  led  by  Russian 
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officers,  and  that  its  ^  policital  activities  are  openly 
<hrected  towards  creating  trouble  in  the  Crown  Colony 
of  Hongkong.  ; 

The  foreign-educated  student  class  has  succeeded  in 
drawing  attention  to  itself  as  the  most  prominent  factor 
in  the  situation,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  its 
vociferous  activities  are  no  new  thing.  Its  capacity  for 
creating  a  swift-spreading  contagion  of  semi-hysterical 
excitement  and  violence,  accompanied  by  the  waving  of 
flags  and  raising  of  subscriptions,  has  been  repeatedly 
ms^ested  during  the  past  thirty  years.  In  ad^tion  to 
the  natural  exu^rance  of  youth,  which  finds  in  these 
exercises  practically  its  only  outlet,  there  are  economic 
and  social  causes  that  account  for  the  extraordinary 
influence  and  overweening  conceit  of  the  students  who 
have  replaced  the  classical  scholars  of  the  old  regime. 
One  of  these  causes  lies  in  a  persistent  characteristic  of 
the  Chinese,  namely,  their  readiness  to  submit  to  in¬ 
timidation — a'  wealmess  which,  in  the  case  of  Peking 
officialdom,  has  been  intensified  by  the  absence  of  any 
recognized  authority  and  by  reafllection  of  the  treatment 
met^  out  to  two  unpopular  Ministers  by  the  students 
in  1015.  Moreover,  every  year  sees  large  numbers  added 
to  the  crowd  of  disappointed  aspirants  for  employment 
in  the  public  service,  ^ose  chief  hope  of  emer^g  from 
obscurity  lies  in  the  instigatiem  and  direction  of  political 
disturbances.  These  youths,  like  the  rabble  armies  of 
the  Tuchims,  are  the  raw  material  of  disorder ;  the  chief 
danger  of  their  activities,  however,  lies,  as  I  have  said, 
not  so  much  in  themselves  as  in  the  moral  support 
which  they  have  received,  and  are  receiving,  from 
missionaries,  educationists,  and  political  idealists  in 
En^nd  and  America. 

This,  also,  in  itself  is  no  new  thing.  Writing  in  1857, 
with  reference  to  the  support  then  given  by  missiimaries 
to  the  Taiping  rebels,  the  Times  correspondent  (George 
Wingrove  U)oke)  obs^ed  that  “  amidst  the  outpourings 
of  blood,  in  famine  amd  pestilence,  in  the  wreck  of  all 
the  physical  good  which  antiquity  has  wrought,  our  mis- 
inonaries  thiiik  they  see  a  hope  for  the  rehgion  of  the 
Bible.'*  Curioudy  ^ough,-  he  also  observed  that  "the 
six  black  rams,  who  are  reputed  to  be  the  genii  of  Canton 
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city,  seem  to  have  obtained  seats  in  our  House  of 
CdcEkmons.”  The  vocational  optimism  which  now  regards 
the  turbulent  activities  of  the  Chinese  students  as 
evidence  of  "  a  spirit  of  nationalism  with  whidh  we  should 
all  sympathize,”  or  which  takes  heart  of  grace  from  the 
alleged  Christianity  of  General  Feng  Yu-h»ang,  is  a  very 
natural  result  of  an  unchanging  professional  bias,  but 
there  is  no  denying  that  it  is  seriously  a^ravating  the 
dangers  of  the  situation  which  has  been,  to  a  very 

Seat  extent,  dehberately  created  by  the  emissaries  of 
[>lshevism  in  China. 

To  ascribe  the  present  disorders  to  the  “growing 
national  consciousness  of  the  Chinese  people,”  as  certain 
worthy  Professors  and  political  idealists  are  doing, 
reveals  a  very  remarkable  ignorance,  not  only  of  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  in  China,  but  of  the  whole 
record  of  the  new  class  of  politicians  and  officials  pro¬ 
duced  by  western  education  during  the  past  fifty  years. 
For  where,  in  all  the  record  of  its  parliamentary  and 
other  activities,  can  its  apologists  find  the  slightest 
evidence  of  sincere  political  convictions  directed  towards 
any  definite,  national  purpose  of  constructive  reform  ? 
The  Chinese  have  always  been  patriotic,  in  the  sense  that 
they  cherish  a  deep,  pride  of  race,  and  can  easily  be 
aroused  to  swift  manifestations  of  (xmtempt  and  hatred 
f(M:  the  fordgner ;  but  everything  in  the  history  of  the 
country  since  the  proclamation  of  the  RepuUic  ,  amply 
justifies  the  assertion  that,  if  China  is  ever  to  develop  a 
genuine,  coherent  national  consciousness,  and  to  take 
her  rightful  place  in  the  comity  of  nations,  it  will  not  be, 
it  cannot  be,  under  the  leadership  of  the  hybrid  class 
which  Western  learning  has  produced^  This  class  has 
conclusively  proved  the  impossibility  of  bringing  its 
education  to  bear  with  any  good  result  i^n  the  realities 
of  life  and  the  real  needs  of  the  Chinese  people.  .Yet  out 
of  the  present  strife  and  turmoil  one  good  result,  at  least, 
should  come.  The  irreconcikble  Chauvinism  disj^yed 
by  the  students  of  the  Westernized  universities  of 
Peking  and  Shanghai  should  ^ve  the  coup  de  grace  to  the 
proposal  that  the  balance  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  should 
be  spent  on  producing  more  of  this  explosive  material, 
and  serve  to  divert  the  money  to  philantluropic  purposes 
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of  a  kind  really  helpful  to  the  Chinese  people,  such  as 
river  conservancy  directed  towards  the  prevention  of 
devastating  floods. 

Space  does  not  permit,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  expatiate 
on  the  criminal  folly  of  those  who  at  this  crisis 
deUberately  endanger  ^e  lives  of  English  men,  women, 
and  children  in  remote  parts  of  China,  by  telegraphing 
their  messages  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  the 
Shanghai  rioters  in  the  name  of  the  Independent  Labour 
Party  or  the  International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 
When  the  general  secretary  of  the  former  body  writes 
smugly  to  die  Times  to  assert  that  “lives  would  not  be 
in  digger  if  British  policy  were  just,  and  British  trade 
humane,"  it  is  evident  that  he  is  either  wilfully  untruth¬ 
ful,  or  disgracefully  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  case  on 
which  he  presumes  to  offer  advice.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  is  unaware  of  the  fact  that  every  city 
in  the  interior  of  China  has  been  looted,  and  many  of 
them  more  than  once,  during  the  past  twelve  years, 
with  enormous  loss  of  life,  by  lawless  soldiery  and  bandits 
who  know  and  .care  nothing  about  British  or  any  other 
policy,  and  who  have  only  been  prevented  from  plun¬ 
dering  the  wealth  which  has  hitherto  enjoyed  security  at 
the  Treaty  Ports  by  the  knowledge  t^t  any  attempt 
of  the  kind  must  be  accompanied  by  serious  risks  to 
themselves.  Similarly,  the  President  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions  must  be  aware  that  if  the 
rioters  whom  he  encourages  were  to  get  the  upper  hand 
at  Shanghai,  not  only  would  there  be  no  “improved 
industrisd  conditions  for  Chinese  workers"  there,  but 
there  would  be  a  swift  end  to  all  their  means  of  livelihood 
for  many  a  day  to  come. 

Fortunately,  despite  the  shrill  clamour  of  the  students, 
the  provincial  authorities,  headed  by  Chang  Tso-hn, 
appear  to  realize  where  their  interests  and  their  duty  lie, 
and  to  appreciate  the  sinister ‘significance  of  Russian 
intri^es  at  Peking  and  at  the  ports.  It  is  obviously 
the  duty  of  H.M.  Govenunent  to  give  them  all  possible 
support. 
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The  Outlook  in  Persia 

By  Suleiman 

The  eyes  of  the  worid  have  of  late  been  so  attentively 
fixed  on  the  crises  and  catastrophes  of  European  politics 
that  the  situation  in  Persia,  which  immediately  after  the 
war  was  one  of  the  principal  preoccupations  of  Great 
Britain,  has  passed  out  of  the  minds  of  most  of  us.  Yet 
it  is  extremely  interesting,  apart  from  the  intimate  con¬ 
nection  which  Persia  has  always  had,  and  always  will 
have  with  the  Empire  of  India,  to  watch  the  struggles  of 
this  ancient  people  to  keep  their  ship  of  State  afloat  in 
the  storms  which  have  followed  the  armistice  of  1918. 

Never  have  the  prophets  been  so  woefully  discredited 
as  by  the  revival  of  a  national  spirit  in  Persia  since  the 
Great  War.  Every  expert  who  discussed  the  subject 
agreed  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  any  growth  from 
this  withered  tree.  T^e  most  acute  and  well-informed 
observers  declared  that  the  Persian  body  politic  had  no 
backbone.  The  small  governing  class  who  divide  their 
time  between  place-hunting  and  poker  in  the  clubs  of 
Teheran  are  utterly  corrupt  and  selfish.  The  administra¬ 
tion  is  slacker  and  more  inefficient  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  civilized  or  semi-civilized,  in  the  world.  The 
middle  class  of  traders  and  artisans  are  entirely  indifferent 
to  public  affairs,  except  when  their  own  purely  personal 
and  local  interests  are  affected.  The  lower  class  of  towns¬ 
people  and  the  peasantry  live  in  a  state  of  hand-to-mouth 
poverty  and  beggary.  Centuries  of  complete  dependence 
on  the  landlords  and  their  money-lenders  have  left  them 
with  even  less  conception  of  political  or  eamomic  liberty 
than  the  peasants  of  'Riissia  or  of  China.  The  nomadic 
tribes  of  the  plains  and  the  mountains  are  isolated  and 
self-contained,  and  their  activities  are  confined  to  an 
occasional  outbreak  of  organized  brigandage  on  a  large 
scale,  or  to  the  threat  of  intervention  by  their  feudal 
chiefs  in  the  intrigues  of  Teheran. 

Consider  a  state  with  a  corrupt  and  self-seeking  aris- 
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tocracy»  I  a  negligible  middle-class, '  and  a  p(^mlati(m 
without  any  cohesion  or  character— consider  the  nominal 
head  of  this  State,  a  fainiarU  sovereign  who  commands 
neither  r«q>ect  nor  confidence,  and  whose  continued 
absence  from  his  country  has  laid  him  open  to  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  being  afraid  to  return  to  it,  and  it  is  surely 
not  ra^'^to  prophesy  rapid  collapse  and  disintegration, 
without  some  kmd  of  artificial  support. 

Before  the  Great  War  this  suppmt  was  provided  by 
the  rivalry  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  After 
the  war,  when  Russia's  collapse  left  Great  Britain  alone 
in  the  field,  the  Persians  sought  desperately  for  another 
Power  to  take  Russia's  hand  in  the  ^;ame.  But  France 
was  unable,  and  America  was  unwillmg;  and  it  seemed 
that  nothing  remained  but  to  make  the  tet  of  things,  and 
to  endeavour  to  establish  some  sort  of  stable  administra¬ 
tion,  with  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain,  which  would 
enable  the  Central  Government  to  enforce  its  authority 
and  to  collect  its  revenue.  The  Anglo-Persian  agreement 
of  1919  was  the  result. 

The  idea,  which  was  conceived  by  Lord  Curzon,  was 
wise  and  statesmanlike — ^to  save  an  ancient  and  inoffen¬ 
sive  people,  our  next-door  neighbours  in  Asia,  from 
anarchy  and  mis^,  and  to  establish  a  strong  and  friendly 
state  in  the  nerve-centre  of  the  East. 

The  policy  failed,  not  in  its  design,  but  in  its  execu¬ 
tion;  it  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  its 
failure;  but  its  conception  and  its  brief  existence  saved 
Persia,  because  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  at  that  most 
critical  juncture,  when  thrones  and  dominations  were 
toppling  like  trees  before  the  axe,  nothing  but  British 
support  could  have  maintained  a  semblance  of  govern¬ 
ment  at  Teheran;  without  that  support  Persia  would 
have  flown*  in  pieces  from  sheer  centrifugal  force. 

The  confusum  which  accompanied  the  failure  of  LOTd 
Curzon's  policy  brought  to  the  front  Reza  Khan,  the 
Sirdar  Sipah.  A  co^  d*iUd  was  organized  by  certain 
politicians.  The  conspirators  admitt^  to  their  councils 
an  officer  of  the  Persian  Cossack  Divition,  Reza  Khan 
by  name ;  an  ambitious  man,  'who  had  work^  his  way  up 
from  the  lowest  rank  mid  had  acquired  a  good  'deal  of 
influence,  in  a  small  way,  among  his  brother  officers  and 
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men.  Reza  Khan  led  a  small  force,  which,  appearing 
suddenly  at  the.  gates  of  Teheran  in  February,  1921, 
entered  the  city  almost  unopposed,  and, brought  al^ut 
the  fall  of  the  Government  in  the  new  ministry  Reza 
Khan  became  Minister^of  War.  Having  consolidated  his 
hold  over  the  army,  he  was  soon  in  the  positicm  of  dictator, 
and  demanded  and  obtained  the  post  of  Prime  Minister 
for  himself.  Like  Mussolini  in  Italy«  and  Mustapha  Kemal 
in  Turkey,  he  has  established  a  personal  ascendency  which 
no  one  at  present  dares  to  challenge.  His  strong  nile  and 
his  personahty  are  the  props  which  uphold  Persia  to-day ; 
and  he  has  dcme  much,  with  Persian  troops  and  officers, 
to  establish  that  order  and  respect  for  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  which  seemed  unattainable  without  the  help  of 
fordmers.  j 

Tne  Anglo-Persian  agreement  had,  indirectly,  another 
result,  which  is  one  of  the  factors  to  be  attentively  con¬ 
sidered  by  anyone  who  attempts  to  forecast  the  trend  of 
events  in  Persia.  It  gave  occasicm  for  the  manifestation 
of  a  feeling,  long  dormant  and  dumb,  and  unrealized  by 
the  Persians  themselves,  still  less  by  foreignersr— a  senti¬ 
ment  which  yet  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  living  force. 
With  all  his  selfishness,  with  all  his  passive  acquiescence 
in  official  corruption  and  petty  tyranny,  the  Persian  is 
passionately,  superstitioosly  attached  to  his  country. 
This  sentiment  by  no  means  resembles  the  healthy, 
boisterous,  drum-bating  patriotism  of  Western  nations ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  Section  for  a  disembodied  ghost, 
for  the  glory  and  splendour  that  once  were  Iran.  Its 
man^estations  are  apt  to  be  pathetically  humorous. 
The  present  writer  h^  seen  a  portly,  middle-aged,  un¬ 
emotional  gentleman  descend  from  the  motor-car  in 
which  he  was  crossing  the  frontier  line  between  Meso¬ 
potamia  and  Persia  fling  himself  on  the  ground  to 
kiss  the  sacred,  unpolluted  soil  of  his  Motherlmd.  This 
man  was  typic^.  He  had  no  illusions  as  to  the  state  of 
degradation  and  decay  into  which  his  ccmntry  has  fdlen. 
He  knew  that  the  realm  of  Persia  existed  only,  cm  suffer¬ 
ance,  and  that  his  countrymen  were  fleeced,  harried,  and 
tyrannized  over  by  one  m  the  feeblest  Governments  in 
the  world ;  but  he  was  intensely  proud  of  the  one  heritage 
left  from  the  past — ^the  freedom/ of  Persia  from  foreign 
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rule.  However  corrupt,  unjust,  and  contemptible  his 
rulers  were,  they  were  at  least  Persians.  ^  f 

To  men  like  this  the  Anglo-Persian'  a^eement  was 
represented  to  be  a  virtual  aimexation — **  IndianizationV 
was  the  expression  used — of  Persia  by  the  British.  ,,The 
representation  was  false,  it  was  mere  propaganda  %t  up 
by  the  enemies  of  the  agreement;  but  there  was  a  j^eat 
deal  in  the  attitude  of  the  British  to  encouragCj  the  belief 
that  it  was  true ;  the  result  was  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history  the  force  which  is  called  Public  Opinion  made  itself 
felt  in  Persia.  There  were  none  of  the  '^demonstrations'* 
(to  which  Teheran  is  well  accustomed)  by  mob^  of  hired 
scallywags  who  neither  know  nor  care  what  they  are 
shouting  for  so  Icmg  as  they  get  their  pay.  There  was 
rather  a  deep,  sullen  resentment,  an  incoherent  muttering 
in  the  bazaars  and  mosques  like  the  mopping  and  mowing 
of  a  dumb  creature  striving  to  express,  its  terror,  ^  which 
impressed  the  careless,  self-seeking  politicians  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  all  the  more,  because  they  did  not  understand  it  at 
all.  It  was  as  if  the  ghost  of  Old  Persia  had  risen  from 
its  grave  to  confront  the  betrayers  of  the  country.  The 
Government  gave  way,  the  agreement  was  mopped, 
and  the  manifestation  disappeared;  but  the  sentiment 
which  gave  it  birth  is  there,  and  has  found  itself  ;  and  it 
may  yet  give  something  more  than  transitory  success  to 
Reza  Khan’s  efforts  to  govern  Persia  by  and  for  the 
Persians. 

The  one  other  living  force  in  Persia  to-day  is  religion ; 
and  it  is  by  far  the  best  organized  force  in  the  country. 
The  Persians  are  Shia  Mahomedans,  intensely  fanatical,  and 
as  credulous  as  they  are  ignorant.  When  his  fanaticism 
is  roused,  then,  and  only  then,  is  a  Persian  really  dangerous. 
A  mob  of  Persians  clamouring  for  bread  or  for  civil  rights 
is  a  flock  of  sheep;  the  same  mob,  excited  by  the  most' 
wildly  improbable  story  of  sacrilege  by  an  unbeliever, 
is  a  pack  of  howling  wolves.  A  few  months  ago  an 
American  consul  was  battered  to  death  by  a  mob  in  the 
streets  of  Teheran  because,  in  all  iimocence,  he  attempted 
to  take  a  photo^ph  of  a  public  fountain  to  which  super¬ 
stition  had  attnbuted  magical  powers.  Their  priests,  the 
moulvies,  can  fan  a  revolution  into  flame  by  a  whisper. 
Naturally  these  moxdvies  and  their  chiefs,  the  Ulema, 
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are  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  by  all  who  aspire  to 
control  Persian  affairs  of  State.  A  short  tittie  ago  Reza 
Khan  organized  a  coup  d'Stat,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
depose  me  Shah  and  to  establi^  a  republic  with  Reza 
Khan  himself  as  President.  Everything  was  ready  for 
the  decisive  step.'  There  was  no  serious  opposition  to  be 
expected  from  i^e  Shah  or  from  any  politi^  party ;  the 
absentee  King  of  Kings  is  a  mere  mnepin  to  be  knocked 
over  by  anyone  who  can  aim  straight ;  and  all  opposition 
in  the  political  arena  was  cowed  by  Reza  Khan's  per¬ 
sonality  and  by  his  absolute  control  of  the  army.  But  at 
the  last  moment  the  clergy  became  alarmed.  A  rraublic 
to  them  was  synon5nnous  with  Bolshevism,  and  Bol¬ 
shevism  means  the  subversion  of  all  religion.  Reza  Khan 
hastened  to  Kum,  the  sacred  city,  which  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  hierarchy.  The  VUma  were  polite  but 
mm ;  they  were  quite  willing  to  remain  on  friendly  terms 
with  Reza,  and  to  suj^rt  him  as  Prime  Minister,  only 
there  must  be  no  republic.  Reza  Khan  was  too  wise  to 
risk  a  fight  on  such  dangerous  CToimd.  He  rode  back 
to  Teheran  and  countermanded  the  coup  d’itat  as  if  it  had 
been  a  parade ;  and  the  King  of  Kings,  disporting  himself 
on  the  Riviera,  still  enjoys  that  somewhat  empty  title. 

Here,  then,  are  the  three  elements,  by  the  fusion  or 
counter-action  of  which  the  immediate  future  of  Persia 
is  to  be  shaped.  A  deep-rooted,  but  as  yet  inarticulate, 
patriotism ;  a  less  deeply-rooted,  but  very  well-oig^anized 
and  exploited  fanaticism;  and  an  ambitious  adventurer 
of  powerful  personality,  considerable  ability,  and  strong 
common  sense.  It  is  always  futile  to  dogmatize  about  the 
future,  but  it  is  the  task  of  statesmansUp  to  be  prepared 
against  any  eventuality,  and  to  know  the  factors  is  at 
least  the  first  step  towards  the  solution  of  any  problem. 
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Goldfinches  at  Ryme  Intrinsica* 

By  W.  H.  Hudson 

There  is  much  in  a  name,  and  when  I  left  Yeovil  to  run 
to  Dorchester  by  that  lonely  beautiful  road  which  takes 
you  by  the  clear,  swift  Ceme  and  past  the  ancient  figure  of 
a  giant  with  a  dub  on  the  down-side  over  against  Ceme 
Abbas,  I  went  a  little  distance  out  of  my  way  to  look  at  a 
small  village  solely  on  account  of  its  singular  and  pretty 
name.  Or  rather  two  villages — Yetminster  and  R^e 
Intrinsica.  Who  would  not  go  a  dozen  miles  out  of  his 
road  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  places  with  such  names  ? 
At  the  first  1  was  unlucky,  since  the  only  inhabitant  I 
made  acquaintance  with  was  an  unprepossessing,  voluble 
old  woman  with  greedy  eyes  who,  though  not  too  poor,  at 
once  set  herself  to  ccmjure  a  shilling  out  of  my  poc^t. 
In  the  end  we  quarrelled  and  I  went  away  resetting  I 
had  met  her,  seeing  that  her  impleasing  image  would  be 
associated  in  my  mind  with  the  picture  of  Yetminster — 
its  noble,  ancient  church  standing  in  its  wide  green  space, 
surrounded  by  old  ston^-built  thatched  houses  with 
valerian  and  ivy-leaved  toad-flax  and  wallflower  growing 
on  the  crumbling  walls. 

At  Ryme  Intrinsica  I  was  more  fortunate.  It  was  a 
charming  village  with  stone  cottages,  as  is  usual  in  that 
stone  country,  and  a  pretty  little  church  standing  in  the 
middle  of  a  green  and  flowery  churchyard.  Here  there 
were  several  small  yew-trees,  and  no  sooner  had  I  got 
inside  the  gate  than  out  fluttered  a  goldfinch  in  brilliwt 
feather,  emitting  his  sharpest  alarm  note.  Then  from 
trees  and  bushes  all  round,  where  they  had  been  concealed, 
more  goldfinches  fluttered  forth,  until  there  were  twelve, 
all  loudly  protesting  against  my  presence  at  that  spot, 
flitting  ^m  tree  to  tree  and  perching  on  the  termmal 
twigs  within  three  or  four  yards  of  my  head.  Never  had 
I  seen  goldfinches  so  exdt^,  so  bold  m  mobbing  a  man  : 
I  could  only,  suppose  that  very  few  visitors  came  into  that 
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secluded  churchyard,  where  they  were  breeding,  and 
doubtless  a  stranger  in  the  {dace  was  a  much  more 
alarming  figpre  to  them  tli^  the  parson  or  any  of  the 
niuti^e^  villaig^  %ouId  haVe  neen.  But  it  was  a  new  and 
delightful  experience  to  find  so  many  pairs  breeding 
together,  mal^g  their  nests  within  reach  of  a  man’s  hand. 

Now  as  I  stood  there  watching  the  birds  I  by  chance 
noticed  that  a  man  and  his  wife  and  little  girl  standing 
at  their  Cottage  door  hard  by  were  intently  and  sus¬ 
piciously  watcmng  me.  On  coming  out  I  went  over  to 
them  and  ashed  me  man  how  long  they  had  had  gold¬ 
finches  breeding  so  abundantly  in  their  churchyard.  A 
veiy  few  years  ago,  I  had  been  told  thait  ^he  goldfinch 
had  almost  ceased  to  exist  in  Dorset.  He.repli^  that  it 
was  true,’  that  goldfinches  had  begun  to  increase  only 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  since  they  had  been 
protected  by  law  all  the  year  round. 

‘  He  could  not  have  given  me  more  agreeable  news.  I 
remembered  with  a  keen  sense  of  satisfaction  that  the 
late  Mr.  ManseL  Heydell-Bouverie,  of  Whatcombe  in 
Dorset,  had  written  to  me  asking  my  advice  in  drawing 
up  a  new  bird-protection  order  for  tne  county,  and  that 
in  replying  I  liad  strongly,  uiged  him  to  secure  the  fullest 
protection  the  law  can  afford  to  this  most  charming  suid 
most  persecuted  of  all  small  birds. 

Two  or  three  years  before  that  date  I, spent  several 
weeks  in  Somerset,  walking  a  good  deal,  without  once 
seeing  or  hearmg  a  goldfinch,  yet  if  I  had  come  within 
fifty  yards  of  a' copse  or  orchard  inhabited  by  a  pair,  their 
shaip,  unmistakable  whii~whit  would  have  ^vertised 
their  presence.  At  Wells  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
man  past  middle-age  who  had  taken  to  bird-catching  as  a 
boy  and  still  followed  that  fasdnating  vocation.  “Have 
you  never  had  goldfinches  in  these  ps^  ?  *’  I  a^ed  him ; 
to  which  he  replied  that  he  remembered  the  time  when 
they  were  abundant,  but  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  longer 
they  had  been  steadily  decreasing  and  were  now  practic¬ 
ally  gone.  They  had  gone  because  they  were  too  much 
sought  after ;  then  he  added  :  “  I  daresay  they  would  come 
agam  if  there  was  a  law  made  to  stop  us  mom  catching 
them.’’  I  expressed  the  hope  that  such  a  law  would  come 
in  time,  at  which  he  ^ook  his  head  and  grunted.  Now 
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Somerset  has  such  a  law,  and  1  hear  that  goldfinches  are 
again  to  be  seen  in  the  Wells  district.  In  fact,  county 
after  county  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  this  pretty  and 
useful  little  bird,  and  in  a  small  map  of  the  country  lying 
before  me.  in  which  the  cotmties  where  the  goldfinch 
receives  protection  throughout  the  year  are  coloured  red, 

I  find  that  on  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  area 
of  England  and  Wales  the  bird  b  now  safeguarded.  As  a 
result  it  b  increasing  all  over  the  country,  but  it  will  be 
many  years  before  we  have  it  in  its  former  numbers. 
How  abundant  it  was  about  eighty  years  ago,  before  its 
long  decline  beean,  may  be  gathered  from  the  foUowii^ 
passage  in  Cobbett's  “  Ru^  Rides,”  describing  his 
journey  from  Highworth  to  Malmesbiny  in  Wiltshire. 

“l^tween  Somerford  and  Ocksey,  I  saw,  on  the  side 
of  the  road,  more  goldfinches  than  I  had  ever  seen  together ; 
I  think  fifty  times  as  many  as  I  had  ever  seen  at  one  time 
in  my  life.  The  favourite  food  of  the  goldfinch  b  the  seed 
of  the  thistle.  The  seed  is  just  now  dead-ripe.  The 
thistles  are  cut  and  carried  away  from  the  fields  by  the 
harvest ;  but  they  grow  alongside  the  roads,  and  in  thb 
place  in  great  quantities.  So  that  the  goldfinches  were 
got  here  in  flocks,  and,  as  they  continued  to  fly  before  me 
lor  nearly  half  a  mile  and  still  sticking  to  the  roads  and 
brakes  I  do  believe  I  had,  at  last,  a  flock  of  10,000  flying 
before  me.” 

Cobbett  rightly  says  that  the  seed  of  the  tbbtle  b  the 
favourite  food  of  the  bird;  and  once  upon  a  time  an 
ornithologist  made  the  statement  that  the  improved 
methods  of  agriculture  in  England  had  killed  the  thistle, 
thus  depriving  the  goldfinch  of  its  natural  food,  the  result 
being  that  the  bird  had  declined  in  numbers  to  the  verge 
of  extinction.  The  statement  has  been  copied  into  pretty 
well  every  book  on  British  birds  since  it  was  made.  O 
wise  ormthologbts,  what  does  the  goldfinch  live  on 
during  nine  months  of  the  year  ?  How  does  he  exbt 
without  hb  natural  food  ?  Ihow  <h>es  he  live  even  in  the 
unnatural  conditions  of  a  cage  without  thbtle-seed  ?  I 
know  of  cme  case  in  which  the  poor  prisoner  lived  shut  up 
in  hb  little  wire  box  for  eighteen  years. )  Besides,  the 
museum  or  closet  naturalist  is  very  much  out  of  it  when 
he  talks  about  the  extirpation  of  the  thistle.  The  good 
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old  plant  is  doing  very  well.  .Long  before  the  recent 
legiuation  which  empowers  the  local  authorities  to  protect 
tl^  birds,  I  had  bem  a  frequent  visitor  to,  and  a  haunter 
of,  many  extensive  thistle*grown  places  mijsouthem 
Ea^and — chalk  downs  that  were  once  v^eat-helds  ^one 
out  of  cultivation  for  half  a  century  of  lonmr,  rumed 
sheep-walks  where  in  July  and  August  I  could  look'  over 
hun^eds  of  acres  of  rust-brown  thistles,  covered  with 
their  glistening  down,  the  seed  "dead-ripe,"  and  never  a 
goldfinch  in  si^t ! 

Let  us  hope  the  compilers  of  bird  books  will  now  drop 
this  silly  fable. 

And  now  I  must  ^  back  to  Ryme  Intrinsica— the 
pretty  name  of  that  village  makes  me  reluctant  to  leave 
it — ^and  to  its  goldfinches,  the  little  company  of  twelve 
fluttering  with  anxious  cries  about  my  head»  a  *  very 
charming  spectacle,  and  to  an  even  more  brilliant  picture 
or  vision  of  the  past  which  was  all  at  once  restorea  to  my 
mental  eye.  We  are  familiar  with  the  powerful  emotional 
effect  of  certain  odours,  associated  with  our  early  liieiin 
this  connection;  occasionally  effects  equally" strong  are 
produced  by  sights  and  sounds,  and  this  was  one.  As  I 
stood  in  the  chmchyard  watdiing  the  small  flutterers  in 
their  black  and  gold  and  crimson  liveries,  listening  to  their 
excited  cries,  a  vision  of  my  boyhood  was  brought  before 
me,  so  vivid  as  to  seem  like  re^ty.  After  many  years  I 
was  a  boy  once  more,  in  my  own  distant  home,  and  the 
time  was  October  when  Uie  brilliant  spring  merges  into  hot 
summer.  I  was  among  the  wind-rustled  tall  Lombardy 
pofflars,  inhaling  their  delicious  smell,  at  that  spot  where 
a  colony  of  a  couple  of  dosen  black-headed  siskins  were 
breeding.  They  are  without  the  crimson  on  their  faces ; 
their  plumage  is  black  and  gold,  but  to  all  English- 
speaking  people  in  that  far  country  they  are  known  as 
goldfinches,  and  in  flight  and  habits  and  love  of  thistle- 
seed  and  in  melody  and  in  their  anxious  piping  notes  they 
are  like  our  Engliw  bird.  They  are  now>  fluttering  about 
me,  like  these  of  R3rme  Intrinsica,  displaying  their  golden 
feathers  in  the  brilliant  sunshine,  uttering  their  agitated 
cries,  while  I  climb  tree  after  tree  to  find  two  or  three  or 
four  nests  in  each-— dainty  little  mossy  down-lined  cups 
placed  between  the  slender  branches  and  trunk,  each  with 
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its  complement  of  shining  pearly  eggs — a  beautiful  sight 
to  a  boy ! 

Then  another  .picture  follows.  We  are  now  ini  the 
buraing  days  of  November  and  December,  the  vast,  open, 
treeless  pkmis  as  far  as  one  can  see  parked  to  a  rust- 
brown,  and  cattle  and  horseis  and  sheep  in  thousands  to 
be  watered  at  the  great  well.  I  see  the  native  boy  on  his 
big  horse  drawing  up  the  canvas  bucket ;  the  man  by  the 
^catching ‘the  hoop  as  it  comes  to  the  surface  and 
directing  the  stream,  of  clear,  cold  water  into  the  long 
wooden  troughs.  But  the  thing  to  see  is  the  crowd  of 
beasts,  the  flocks  and  herds  gathering  before  noon  at  the 
accustomed  spot,  first  seen  coming  m  troops  and  lines, 
walking,  trotting,  galloping  from  all  that  shadeless 
illimitable  expanse  where  the  last  liquid  mud  in  the  dried 
pools  has  been  sucked  up.  What  a  violent  crowd  !  What 
a  struggling  and  what  an  uproar  of  bellowings,  whinny- 
ings  and  multitudinous  bleatings !  And  what  dreadful 
Uows  of  horns  and  hoofs  rain^  on  each  other’s  tough 
hides !  For  they  are  all  mad  at  the  sight  and  smell  of 
water,  and  only  a  few  at  a  time  have  room  to  drink  at  the 
trough. 

But  the  crowding  and  fighting  and  drinking  is  now  all 
over;  even  the  sheep,  the  ^t  to  get  to  the  water,  have 
had  their  fill  and  streamed  away  over  the  plain  once 
more,  and  the  sf^t  water  ly^  in  pools  at  the  side  of  the 
long  wooden  troughs  is  visit^  by  crowds  on  crovrds  of 
littie  birda— smiall  crested  song-sparrows,  glossy’ purple 
cow-birds,  with  other-kx^loured  troupials,  the  "starlings" 
of  the  New  World;  and  t3nant-birds  of  divers  colours — 
olive-green,  yellow,  chestnut,  black  and  white  and  grey 
and  many  more ;  doves,  too,  brown  oven-birds  and  finches 
in  great  variety.  The  best  of  these  were  the  goldfinches, 
in  dose  little*  flocks  and  in  families,  the  3mung  birds 
clamduring  for  food  and  drink  with  incessant,  shrill, 
tremulous,  reedy  cries. 

>  What  a  contrast  between  this  dainty,  bright-coloured 
crowd  of  feathered  drinkers  and  that  of  me  pushing, 
lighting,  bellowing  beasts  !  And  what  a  sight  for  a  boy^s 
eyes  I  There  1  would  stay  in  the  hot  sun  to  watch  th^ 
when  all  'the  others,  the  work  of  watering  over,  would 
hurry  away  to  the  shade  of  the  house  and  trees,  and  my 
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desire  to  see  them  more  closely,  to  look  at  them  as  one 
can  look  at  a  flower,  was  so  insistent  and  so  intense  as  to 
be  almost  a  pain.  But  I  had  no  binocular  and  didn’t  even 
know  that  such  an  instrument  existed  ;  and  at  last  to 
satisfy  the  craving  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  catch  them 
— to  fill  my  han^  with  goldfinches  and  have  them  in 
numbers.  It  was  easily  done.  I  put  an  old  deal  box  or 
packing-case  over  a  pool  of  water,  one  side  propped  up 
with  a  stick,  to  which  a  long  string  was  attached.  With 
the  end  of  the  string  in  my  hand  I  sat  and  waited,  while 
birds  of  many  kinds  came  and  took  their  half-dozen  sips 
and  flew  away,  but  when  a  flock  of  goldfinches  appeared 
and  gathered  to  drink  under  the  box,  I  pulled  the  string 
and  made  them  prisoners.  Then  I  transferred  them  to  a 
big  cage,  and,  placing  it  on  a  stand  under  the  trees,  sat 
down  to  feast  my  eyes  on  the  sight — to  look  at  a  goldfinch 
as  I  would  look  at  a  flower.  And  I  had  my  reward  and 
was  supremely  happy,  but  it  was  a  short-lived  happiness, 
for  very  soon  the  terror  and  distress  of  my  little  captives, 
and  their  senseless,  frantic  efforts  to  get  out  of  their 
prison,  began  to  annoy  and  make  me  miserable.  I  say 
"senseless,”  because  I  had  no  intention  of  keeping  them 
in  captivity,  and  to  my  small-boy  brain  it  seem^  that 
they  might  have  restrained  themselves  a  little  and  allowed 
me  to  enjoy  seeing  them  for  an  hour  or  two.  But  as  their 
flutterings  and  strainings  and  distressing  cries  continued 
I  opened  the  cage  and  allowed  them  to  fly  away. 

Looking  back  on  that  incident  now,  it  strikes  me  as 
rather  an  inhuman  thing  to  have  done ;  but  to  the  boy, 
whose  imagination  has  not  yet  dawned,  who  does  not 
know  what  he  is  doing,  much  has  to  be  forgiven.  He  has 
a  monkey-like,  prying  curiosity  about  things,  especially 
about  living  thin^,  but  little  love  for  them.  A  bird  in  a 
cage  is  more  to  him  as  a  rule  than  many  birds  in  a  bush, 
and  some  grow  up  without  ever  getting  beyond  this  lower 
stage.  Love  or  fondness  of  or  l^dness  to  animals,  with 
other  expressions  of  the  kind,  are  too  common  in  our 
mouths,  especially  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  keep  larks, 
linnets,  siskins  and  goldfinches  in  cages.  But  what  a 
strange  "love”  and  "kindness”  which  deprives  its  object 
of  liberty  and  its  wonderful  faculty  of  flight !  It  is  very 
like  that  of  the  London  East-end  fancier  who  sears  the 
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eye-balls  of  his  cliaffinch  with  a  red-hot  needle  to  cherish 
it  ever  after  and  grieve  bitteriy  when  its  little  darkened 
life  is  finished.  “  You’ll  think  me  a  soft-hearted  chap,  but 
'pon  my  soul  when  I  got  up  and  went  to  say  good-moming 
to  my  bird,  and  give  him  a  bit  of  something  to  peck  at, 
and  found  poor  Chafiie  lying  there  dead  and  cold  at  the 
bottom  of  lus  cage,  it  made  the  tears  come  into  my  eyes.” 

It  is  love  of  a  kind,  no  doubt. 

The  East-ender  is  “devoted"  to  his  chaffinch,  but  for 
the  generaUty  the  first  favourite  is  imdoubtedly  the  toW- 
finch,  and  if  few  are  seen  in  cages  compared  with  larks 
and  linnets  it  is  because  they  are  much  rarer  and  cost 
more.  Our  “devotion"  to  it,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly 
caused  its  extermination  in  Britain,  and  we  now  import 
large  numbers  from  Spain  to  supply  the  demand.  One 
doubts  that  the  bird  wffi  stand  this  drain  very  long,  as  the 
Spanish  are  just  as  fond  of  it  (in  a  cage)  as  we  are. 

Here  I  am  reminded  of  a  very  charming  Httle  poem  . 
about  a  caged  goldfinch  by  one  of  my  favourite  authors — 
"El  Colorin  de  Filis,”  by  Melendez,  an  eighteenth-century 
poet.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  reads  t  this  poem 
and  others  of  equal  merit  to  be  foimd  in  the  hterature  of 
Spain  would  deny  that  the  sentiment  of  admiration  and 
tenderness  for  birds  is  sometimes  better  and  more 
beautifully  expressed  in  Spanish  poetry  than  in  ours. 
Not  only  in  the  old,  which  is  best,  but  occasionally  in 
reading  modem  verse  I  have  been  surprised  into  the 
exclamation :  Would  that  we  could  have  this  poem,  or 
this  passage,  suitably  translated !  This  has  seemed 
strange,  since  we  cannot  allow  that  the  Spanish  generally, 
wedded  as  they  are  to  their  ancient  barbarous  pastimes, 
and  killers  of  all  small  birds  for  the  pot  as  they  are  now 
becoming  in  imitation  of  their  French  neighbours,  can 
surpass  or  even  equal  us  in  sympathy  for  the  inferior 
creatures.  It  is  the  language  which  makes  the  difference  : 
the  Spanish  is  better  suit^  to  the  expression  of  tender 
sentiments  of  that  kind.  The  verse  flows  more  freely, 
with  a  more  natural  music  than  ours ;  it  is  less  mechanic^ 
and  monotonous  in  sound,  and  as  it  is  less  distinct  from 
prose  and  speech  in  form,  we  are  never  so  conscious  of  the 
artistry.  The  feeline  appears  more  genuine,;  more  from 
the  heart,  because  of  the  seeming  artlessness.  We  see  it 
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ail  in  this  little  goldfinch  poem  and  say  at  once  that  it  is 
untranslatable,  or  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  render 
its  spirit,  because  in  English  verse  the  tender  feeling,  even 
if  it  could  be  express^  so  delicatdy  and'  beautifully, 
would  not  convey  the  same  air  of  sincerity,  Swinburne 
could  not  do  it,  which  may  seem  a  bold  thing  to  say, 
seeing  that  he  has  ^ven  a  music  to  our  language  it  never 
knew  before.  It  is  a  music  which  in  certain  supreme 
passages  makes  one  wonder,  as  if  it  did  not  consist  m  the 
mere  ounnin^  collocation  of  words  but  in  a  magic  power 
to  alter  then*  very  sound,  producing  sometl^g  of  a 
strange,  exotic  effect-,  incomp^bly  ^autiful  and  alto¬ 
gether  new  in  oiu:  poetry.  But  great  as  it  is  it  never 
allows  us  to  escape  from  the  sense  of  the  art  in  it,  and  is 
as  unlike  the  natural  music  of  Melendez  as  the  finest 
operatic  singing  is  unlike  the  spontaneous  speech,  inter¬ 
mingled  with  rippling  laughter,  of  a  young  gM  with  a 
beautiful  fresh  sparklmg  voice.  ' 

From  Swinburne  to  Adelaide  Anne  Proctor  is  a  long 
drop,  but  in  this  lady’s  works  there  is  a  little  poem 
entitled  “The  Child  and  the  Bird,”  which,  if  not  precisely 
a  translation,  strikes  me  as  a  very  close  imitatiem  of  the 
“  Phyllis  and  her  Goldfinch^’  of  Melendez,  or  of  some  other 
continental  poet,  probably  Spanish,  who  has  treated  the 
same  subject.  At  all  events,  the  incident  related  is  the 
same,  except  that  a  little  girl  has  been  substituted  for 
the  young  wife  of  the  original.  Here  is  the  first  stanza  : 

Wherefore  pmert  tiiou,  my  bird  ? 

Thy  sweet  aoog  is  never  heard. 

All  the  bird's  best  joys  sunoxmd  thee. 

Ever  since  the  day  I  found  thee. 

Onoe  thy  voice  was  free  and  glad, 

,  '  Tell  me  why  thoa  art  so  sad  ? 

If  this  coarse  thread  cause  thee  pain. 

Thou  shalt  have  a  silken  chain. 

What  poor,  artificial  stuff  it  is  1  How  it  bumps  you,  each 
line  endii^  with  the  dull,  hard,  wooden  thud  of  the 
rhyme !  Doubtless  if  a  better  poet  had  written  it  the 
re^t  would  not  have  been  so  bad;  my  sole  reason  for 
quoting  it  is  that  I  can  find  no  other  translation  or  version 
in  our  literature.  We  abound  in  bird  poems,  some  of  them 
among  the  most  beautiful  lyrics  in  the  langu^e;  but  I 
confess  that,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  even  the  best, 
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such  as  those 'of  Wordsworth,  Hogg,  Shelley  aitd  Swin¬ 
burne  himself,  partichkriy  in  his  splendid  Ode  to  the 
Seamew^  fail  to  gwe  me  entire  satisfaction,  ehutbilo' 

I  am  bad  at  translating,  or  parajdnrasing// anything/ 
and  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  poem  is  one  peonharly 
suited  to  yerx ;  if  .taken  out'of  that  sublimated  emotional 
language,  I  it  must  seon  flat,  if  not  ridioulons. 
thdess,  I  will'  venture  to  gi^  here  a  simple  prose  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  anecdote^  and  wiU  ask  the  reader  to  retrandate 
it  in  imagination  into  swift-flowing  verse,  in  a  lahgua^ 
perhaps  unknoitm  to  him  which  reproduces  to  the  eye  and 
ear  of  the  mind  the; sights  and  sounds  described—the 
disordered  motions,  the  flutterings  and  piercing' cries  of 
the  agitatdl  bird,  and  the  responsive  emotions  of  its 
tenderhearted  mistress,  which  come,  too,  in  gusts,  like 
those  of  her  captive,  and  have,  too.  their  own  natural 
rhythm.  .  ^  t< 

The  poem  tells  that  .one  day  Phyllis  finds  her/ pet 
goldfinch  in  a' strangely  excited  state,' in  revolt  against  its 
destiny,  at  war  with  the  wires  of  its  cage,  v  7 

Phyllis  of  the  tender  heart,  the  sim^e  tastes,  the  lover 
of  little  birds  from  a  child,  who,  though  now  a  wife,  finds 
in  them  still  her  dearest,'  most  intimate  happiness.  I 
What  ails  her  bird  ?  He  strikes  his  little  beak  on  the 
wires,  then  strikes  again ;  he  clings  to  the  side  of  his  cage ; 
he  flits,  above, .  below,  to  this  side  and  to  that,  then 
grasping  a  wire  with  his  small  mandibles,  tugs  and  tugs 
as  if  he  hoped  by  putting,  forth  all  his  little  strength  to 
break  it.  He  cannot  bre^  nor  bend  it,  nor  can  he  rest, 
but  tired  of  tugging  he  thrusts  his  head  through  the  close 
bars  and  strives  and  strains  to  force  Ms  way  out,  beating 
on  them  with  his  wings.  Then,  after  a  brief  pause,  renews 
and  redoubles  his  puny  efforts ;  and  at  last,  taken  out  of 
himself,  dashes  from  side  to  side,  until  the  suspended  cage 
is  shaken  with  his  passion.  t  ^ 
i^Ah/  my  fairdling,  cries  lovely  Phyllis,  astonished  and 
grieved  at  the  ^iectacle,'  what  a  poor  return  you  are 
making  me  I  How  badly  this  temper  fits  you  i— ^how 
unlike  your  gentle  twittering  this  new  sharpness  in  3roiir 
voice  wMch  wounds  me  1  But  I  know  the  'cause  too  well  1 
Fear  not,  dear  bird,  to  alienate  my  love^that  i  shall 
forget  in  tMs  your  rebellioas  moment  the  chami  that  made 
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you  precious,  and  chaise  you  with  ingratitude  and  in  anger 
and  disdain  thrust  you  from  my  sight.  Fcnt  what  avails 
my  solicitude  and' affection — ^what  does  it  matter  that 
with  my  own  hands  I  supply  you  with  food  and  drink  and 
a  hundred  delicate  mors^  be^des ;  that  with  my  fingers  I 
tenderly  caress  you ;  that  I  kiss  you  with  my  lips  ?  It  is 
nothing  that  3rou  are  dear  to  me,  that  my  cmef  delight  is 
in  listening  to  your  sweet  lively  trills  and  twitterings, 
since  I  am  but  your  gaoler  who  Imlds  3^u  from  that  free 
air  which  is  your  home  and  the  sweet  mate  you  would  be 
with  1  No,  you  cannot  be  glad ;  nor  is  it  possible  you 
should  nor  fear  and  hate  the  hand  that  ministers  to  your 
wants,  since  it  is  the  same  hand  that  has  cruelly  hurt  you 
and  may  hurt  you  again  with  a  yet  closer,  more  barbarous 
confinement. 

Alas,  I  know  your  pain,  for  I  too  am  a  captive  and 
lamoit  my  destiny,  and  though  the  bonds  that  hold  me 
are  woven  with  flowers  I  feel  their  weight  none  the  less, 
and  cannot  but  feel  it.  Left  an  orphan  in  my  earliest 
years,  it  was  my  fate  to  leave  my  home  before  completing 
my  seventeenth  year,  at  the  will  of  others,  to  be  a  wife. 
He  who  took  me  was  amiable  and  more  than  kind  to  me. 
Like  a  brother,  a  friend,  a  passionate  lover,  he  protects, 
he  honours,  he  worships  me,  and  in  his  house  my  will  is 
law.  But  I  have  no  pleasure  in  it.  His  devotion,  his 
gifts,  are  like  mine  to  you,  when  I  am  carried  away  by  the 
charm  of  your  beauty  and  melody,  when  I  call  you  my 
sweet  little  one,  and  you  come  to  my  call  to  bite  me 
caressingly  with  your  little  beadc  and  flutter  your  black 
and  yellow  wings  as  if  to  embrace  me ;  and  in  my  ardour  I 
take  you  tenderly  in  my  hands  to  hold  you  to  my  heaving 
breast  and  wish  and  wish  that  in  kissing  you  I  could  give 
you  my  very  life  1  . 

Even  so  does  my  owner  with  me  :  when  in  the  delirium 
of  passion  he  strains  me  to  him,  when  he  showers  gold  and 
gems  and  all  beautiful  gifts  on  me,  and  seeks  after  every 
imaginable  pleasure,  and  would  give  his  very  life  for  me 
— ^his  mistress,  bride  and  queen,  who  is  more  than  all  the 
world  to  him.  In  vain — ^in  vain  !  Here  in  my  heart  there 
is  a  voice  which  asks  me  :  Does  it  delight  you  ?  Does  it 
sweeten  your  captivity  ?  Oh,  no,  no,  his  benefits  do  but 
increase  this  secret  eternal  bitterness ! 
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Even  so  do  you,  oh,  my  little  bird,  reward  me  for  all 
my  love  and  tenderness  and  blame  me  with  those  pain¬ 
fully  sharp  notes  for  this  tasteless  life  to  vdiich  you  are 
doomed ;  even  so  do  you  cry  for  your  lost  liberty,  and  open 
and  flutter  your  wings  with  the  desire  to  fly. 

Yor  shall  not  open  them  in  vain — your  pleadings  have 
pierced  my  heart.  You  shall  go,  my  beloved  bird — ^>'ou 
shall  go  in  peace.'  My  love  can  no  longer  deny  you  the 
boon  desired  so  ardently — so  easily  bestowed  !•  Go,  and 
know  the  happiness  which  freedom  gives,  which  is  now 
yours,  but  cannot  also  be  mine.  ^ 

So  saying,  Phyllis  opens  the  cage  and  sets  it  free. 
Away  it  mes ;  tears  burst  forth  at  the  sight ;  tearfully  she 
watches  it  winging  its  way  through  the  air  till  its  little 
form  is  lost  in  the  distance ;  and  gazing  still,  for  one  sweet 
moment  has  the  illusion  that  she,  too,  has  flown,  following 
it — that  she,  too,  has  recovered  her  lost  liberty. 


1  I  '  • 

"WILD  WINGS r  another  article  by^W.  H.  HUDSON.  wiUibe 
published  in  the  August  number. 
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Anarchy  in  Art  and  Letters 

'  '  By  The  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge- 

Tbe  bas-relief  erected  in  Hyde  Park  as  a  memorial  of 
Hudson  is  a  painful  evidence  of  the  lack  of  education  in 
the  first  principles  of  Art  appertaining  to  those  responsible 
for  putting  it  there.  ' 

-  1  do 'not  know  who'  those  persons  were,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Morley  Roberts/ who  has  confessed  to 
sharing  being  a  participant  in  that  responsibility,  but 
none  of  them  can  nave  had  their  taste  and  knowledge  of 
scu^ture  bas^  on  the  masterpieces  that  the  whole 
world  has  recognized  as  such  for  the  entire  period  of 
European  dvili^tion. 

There  are  some  persons  afflicted  from  their  birth  with 
inability  to  discern  one  colour  from  another,  others  there 
are  incapable  of  distinguishing  harmony  from  discord  in 
music,  and  yet  others  who  have  no  apprehension  of 
prosody  and  rhythm  in  poetry.  So  I  suppose  there  are 
to  be  found  here  and  there  persons  bom  blind  to  the 
tender  loveliness  of  Praxiteles  and  the  austere  majesty  of 
Phidias,  who  have  no  sense  of  what  is  beautiful  in  form, 
and  to  whom  a  sack  of  potatoes  is  as  noble  an  object  as  the 
genius  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  collection  of 
these  latter  defective  individuals  were  selected  to  choose 
a  memorial  for  public  exhibition  in  om:  Hyde  Park. 

Those  of  us  who  have  submitted  ourselves  to  the 
painful  experience  of  being  in  the  same  gallery  with  Mr. 
Epstein’s  former  “works,”  remember  a  performance  of 
his  called  a  “Venus,”  which,  in  simple  fact  and  truth,  had 
a  body  like  a  postal  pillar-box  and  a  face  like  the  back  of 
a  Latm  grammar.  It  is  many  years  since  I  was  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  it  will  very  likely  be  many  years  before  I  go 
there  again,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  this  Venus  really 
represented  the  highest  type  of  Teutonic  female  beauty 
as  it  existed  when  I  was  there,  and  I  hope  that  it  does  not 
faithfully  celebrate  German  female  beauty  to-day. 

But  this  dreadful  monmnent  in  Hyde  Park  is  no 
isolated  disaster.  Look  where  we  will,  beauty  to-day  is 
scorned  and  ugliness  acclaimed. 
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In  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  had  one  set  of 
persons  painting  men  and  women  with  heads  like  lard 
bladders,  and  limbs., like  German  sausages;  followed 
by  another  set  of  petsons  who  have  represented  the 
human  form  as  an  agglomeration  of  parallelograms, 
rhombs  and  triangles.  Gaping  crowds  of  uneducated 
donkeys  have  crowded  into  the  little  esoteric  galleries  at  a 
shilling  a  head  where  these  impertinences  have  been 
exhibited. 

It  is  to  be  r^etted  that  the  Royal  Academy,  has 
lately  seemed  afraid,  totally  to  reject  these  absur^ties, 
and  to  stand  out  boldly  and  firmly  for  law  and  order  in 
painting;  which  I  should  have  thought  was  the  appro¬ 
priate  function  for  such  an  institution. 

In  Letters  we  have  had  the  same  eruption  of  unedu¬ 
cated  nonsense.  '  . 

Various  collectkms'of  words,  possessing  neither  rhyme, 
rhythm,  nor  prosody,  are  printed  in  lines  of  no  particular 
length  down  the  middle  of  pages  of  books  with  “  Poetry” 
inscribed  on  their  backs  and  title  pages,  and  these  are 
hailed  by  the  critics  as  something  superior  to  all  those 
discredited  masters  from  Homer  j  to.  Tenn5^n,  who 
ob^^  with  reverence  the  accepted  rules  of  metre. 

This  flouting  of  law  and  order  in  Literature  and  Art, 
this  rejection  of  beauty,  and  this  prostration  before 
hideousness,  is  due,  it  seems  to  me,  to  two  causes.  . 

Bolshevism,  which  detests  authority  and  insults  tra¬ 
dition,  has  violated  the  holy  ground  of  established  culture 
and  mature  taste  and  is  one  of  the  sinister  forces  now 
drawing  weak  people  away  from  truth  and  beauty.  The 
other  is  the  hatr^  of  honest  labour  that  is  spreading 
throughout  the  world. 

The  road  to  worthy  skill  in  Art  and  Letters  is  steep  and 
full  of  stones,  and  must  be  climbed  with  ardour,  hot 
unaccompanied  by  pain,  by  any  that  would  attain  to 
mastery  of  their  craft.  The  patience  necessary  for  this 
adventure  is  not  often  to  be  found  in  these  days. 

'  And  so,  tin  a  new  generation  arises  with  reverence 
for  the  noble  traditions  that  have  governed  all 
great  Letters  and  Art  for  two  thousand  years,  we  are 
destined  to  be  conducted  down  the  dull  and  squalid 
ways  of  ugliness  and  stupidity.  i 
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Their  Lord  and  Master 

By  Douglas  Ainslie 

Since  the  dawning  we  had  sought  them  through  the 
mazes  of  the  forest 

In  the  heart  of  distant,  fairy  Travancore, 

Where  the  sun  could  hardly  filter  through  the  groves  of 
Coromandel,  ^  . 

Linked  by  leagues  of  crimson  creepers,  and  the  roar 

Of  the  lion  from  his  ambush  drowns  the  chatter  of  the 
monkeys. 

As  they  pelt  with  broken  fruit  the  forest  floor. 

One  led  us  up  the  hillside  and  we  clambered  through  the 
bushes 

To  a  rocky  platform  opening  on  the  plain. 

Then  a  marvel :  just  ^low  us  roamed  the  herd  of  fifty 
females, 

And  the  days  before  the  Deluge  came  again. 

In  their  innocence  they  roamed  there,  fifty  mothers  with 
their  offspring : 

Pulling  plajdully  great  branches  from  the  trees 

They  bestowed  them,  bending  downward,  then  indulged 
in  giant  antics, 

Tumbling,  rolling  mighty  babies  with  thek  knees. 

Sometimes  playfully  a  mother  leaned  her  back  against  a 
palm-tree : 

Like  a  feather  it  sailed  downward  to  the  ground. 

Sometimes  playfully  another,  clasping  with  her  trunk  her 
baby 

Whirled  a  ton  of  yelling  pleasure  round  and  round. 

Not  an  eye  of  them  had  seen  us,  not  an  ear  of  them  had 
heard  us. 

Where  we  waited  with  his  Karma  for  their  King. 

(In  this  waste  each  forest  matron  loved  her  lord,  her  king, 
her  patron. 

And  each  showed  her  love  a  noble,  tragic  thing.) 

We  knew  that  he  was  coming  by  the  crash  of  distant 
branches — 
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It  clianced  upon  my  friend  to  spe^  the  ball 

That  pieced  tlra^  mighty  ears :  in  the  majesty  of  years 

He  fell  as  only  monuments  'can  fall. 

Then  the  fifty,  ceased  tOi  browse  and  the  head  of  every 
spouse 

Sought  the  elephantine  form  to  her.  most  dear ; 

Not  one  of^  all  looked  round,*  though  they  must  have 
,  ’  heard  the  sound :  ,  ‘  L  • 

They  were  far  above  the  range  of  hate  or  fear.  , 

They  drew  near  their  lord,  and  master,  where,  he  lay  in 
dim  disaster^  .-.t  ^  , 

Gently  each  one  touched  his  body  with  her  trunk; 

Then  in  silence  bowed  her  head,  when  she  knew  that  he 
was  dead, 

And  a  moment  deep  in  loving  memories  sunk ; 

Then  in  silence  went  and  came,  human  each  in  all  but 
name. 

Bearing  moimds  of  earth  and  rocks  and*  mighty  boughs. 
Till,  the  cairn  was  piled  on  high — for  them,  too,  is  the 
sky — 

And  for  them,  too,  the  fulfilling  of  their  vows. 

Done  her  service  to  the  dead,  each  one  bowed  once  more 
'  the  head.  <  '  \  ’ 

And  sorrowing  went  silently  away.  •  ; 

My  eyes  then  sought  my  friend,  and  behold  we  shared 
.  one  end :  ’  ' 

Twain  branches  on  that  monarch's  tomb  to  lay. 

!  -i’  *  3!'  i  .  .. 
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The  Passing  of  India?* 

O  luj 

T  '  By  Lord  Sydenham  of  Combe 

No  one  is  better  qualified  than  Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer  to 
write  a  book  on  the  confused  situation  in  India — ^the 
scene  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  our  race  in  the 
mighty  task  of  government,  now  threatened  by  the 
Nemesis  of  our  greatest  politi(kl  blunders. 

An  Irishman  from  Tipperary,  brought  up  on  the  land, 
he  could  bring  to  India  a  deep  and  abiding  sympathy 
with  her  land-loving  peoples,  and  he  can  truly  say  that : 

In  my  time.  I  have  done  what  I  could,  according  to  my  G^ts,  to  serve 
the  interests  df  the  peoplds  Of  India,  and  partic\ilarly  of  the  dumb  masses 
who,  in  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  of  pohtics  are  the  least  likely  to  get  a 
hearing. 

'  In  these  words  are  to  be  found  the  key-note  of  his 
excellent  book,  directed  to  draw  attention  to  the  ‘‘wants 
and  wishes”  of  these  ‘‘dumb  masses,”  which  have  been 
betrayed  with  grave  results. 

..The  early  chapters  dealing  with  family  history  and 
home  life,  and  the  pictures  of  the  Ireland  of  last  century 
and  of  this,  touched  with  the  Irish  humour  which  served 
Sir  Michael  well  during  a  long  period  of  trial,  make  a 
charming  introduction  to  his  public  career,  which  they 
help  to  explain.  The  descendant  of  one  of  the  clans, 
recorded  in  1515  as  constituting  the  king's  ‘‘  Irish  enemies,” 
was  to  prove  the  stout  defender  of  the  King's  Government 
in  India. 

In  a  country  so  vast  and  so  different  in  racial  and 
political  conditions,  the  career  of  a  civil  servant  may  or 
may  not  qualify  him  for  a  great  charge,  and  in  making 
selections,  the  vital  question  of  previous  experience  has 
sometimes  been  insufficiently  resided ;  but,  in  Sir 
Michael's  case,  the  advantages  of  his  early  fife  were 
supplemented  by  a  succession  of  posts  exactly  calculated 
to  fit  him  for  high  ofl&ce.  B^inning  in  1885  in  the  Pimiab, 
which  he  was  destined  to  rule,  he  received  the  best 
possible  training,  and  he  gives  a  most  interesting  account 

•  ("India  as  I  Knew  It.”  By  Sir  Michael  F.  O'Dwyer,  G.C.I.E., 
K.C.S.I.  Constable  &  Co.  i8s.  net.) 
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of  the  life  of  the  sturdy  peasantry  of  this  key  province, 
where  the  great  irrigation  works  were  already  creating 
new  politick  and  economic  problems.  •  In  he  used 
his  long  leave  for  a  tour,  winch  included  Egypt,  Greece, 
Turkey  and  Hungary,  followed  by  nine  mstructive 
months  in  Russia  and  a  visit  to  Central  Asia,  ending  at 
Tiflis.  Here’  he  met  General  Alikanoff,  the  author  of  the 
now  forgotten  “Penjdeh  incident"  in  1885,  wlw  told  him 
the  story,  significantly  adding  : 

'Oa  that  day  the  British  prestige  in  Asia  suffered  not  a  little. 

The  General,  wtib  ;^ow^  much  interest  in  the  Indian 
administration,  candidly  admitted  the  existence  of  an 
outstanding  evil  in  that  of  Russia : 

They  give  us  a  splendid  uniform,  high' office,  wide  powers,  and  the  pay 
of  a  oooUe.  Is  it  a  wonder  if  many  of  us  take  bribes  ?  I  m3rself  am  not 
innoMBt. 

From  1897  to  1901  the  author  was  commissioner 
appointed  to  deal  with  the  land-revenue  settlements  in 

aitana — an  ej^rieace  of  first-class  value,  as  he 
y  explains.  Then  came  Lord  Curson's  creation  out 
of  the  Punjab  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  and 
for  six  and  a  half  years  bfe  was  in  close  contact  with  the 
"tribal  aristocracy"  and' the  complex  questions  of  the 
troubled  borderland. '  As  he  writes : 

An  hour's  talk  with  a  few  ftontier  Khans  gave  a  clearer  visioa  of  the 
realities  oi  Indian  life  and  admin istratioa  thw  a  day's  liateiiing  to  the 
platitudes  of  down-country  orators  in  the  Assembly. 

This  vision  was,  unfortunately,  unattainable  by  the 
headstrong  reformers,  who  listened  tmly  to  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  a  part-denationalized  itUilUgenisia,  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  an  ill-conceived  system  of  literary  educaticm. 

As  Resident  at  Hy^rabad,  with  a  much -needed 
interlude  of  hunting  in  Irdand,  SirlMichael  was  able  to 
study  the  working  of  the  greatest  Indian  State,  and  to 
establish  happy  rations  with  the  late  Nizam,  whom  he 
describes  as 

a  true  and  honourable  gentleman,  slow  to  make  a  promise  or  a  dedsion ; 
hut,  once  mad*.  nnffmdSag  fn  adhering  to  it.  , 

This  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  chief  who 
worthily  bore  the  proud  title  of  "faithful  Ally  of  the 
British  Government."  The  Nizam's  remarkable  forecast 
of  the  performances  of  the  Cx)mmittee  of  Union  and 
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Progress,  which,  like  the  Kerei^k’y^  revolution,  was 
hysterically  acclaimed  by  Liberal  politicians,  is  typical 
of  his  shrewd  Conservation.  ^  n 

Those  people  vrll  bQgin  by  ruhiiiig  the  Sultan;  tlmi  Uiey  will  min 
Turkey ;  and  they  may  end-^-G^  forbid-^by  Islafi.  j  ^ 

The  Nizam,  in  common  with  out:  ovm  admirers  of  the 
Committee,  may  not  have  known  that  its  leaders  were 
mainly  non-Turksj  but  his  words  were  strangely  pro¬ 
phetic,  and  it  fell  to  his  son  to  grant  a  liberal  ^owance 
to  the  last  Khalifa.  The  Khil^t  Party,  dupes  of  the 
Ali  brothers,  ^who  affected  to  champion  the  temporal 
power  of  the  sultan  in  order  to  make  trouble  for  the 
Government  in  India,  may  now  haye.discovered  that  the 
Young  Turks,  under  alien  inspiration,  were  willing  to 
deal  a  deadly  blow  to  Islam. 

Three  years  followed  as  agent  to  the  Governor- 
General  in  Central  India,  where  the  exp^enoe  of  Hydera¬ 
bad  was  broadened  by  the  control  ot  114  native  States, 
then  temporarily  ,  under  1  British  ,  administration^  and 
covering  an  area  of  over  100,000  square  miles.  For  attain¬ 
ing  a  full  understanding  of  the  real  life  of  Indi^,  no  post 
could  have  afforded  finer  opportunities,  and  the  chapter 
dealing  with  this  period  is  .full  of  vivid  interest;  One 
result  of  the  reforms  of  1919  was  a  change  in  the  relations 
between  the  .Government  and  the  native  States,  which  is 
already  bearing  evil  fruit.  As  the  author  points  out,  the 
new  policy 

was  evolved  without  any  reference  to  or  conaultatioa  with  the  k>c^  Govern 
meats,  who  were  the  political  autlmrities  for  many  of  the  native  States. 


It  was  devised  with  the  idea  of  propitiating  i  the 
princes  and  chiefs,  who,  naturally,  viewed  the  sudden 
enforcement  of  democratic  principles  upon  the  most 
aristocratic  peoples  in  the  world,  with  alarm.  I  agree 
entirely  with  the  view  that  M  >  •  .* 

Some  relaxation  of  control,  especially  In  the  case  of  many  large  States, 
with  well-organized  systems  of  administration  and  efficient  agencies  to 
work  it,  was  certainly  desirable. 


It  was,  however,  easy  to  make  the  necessary  changes 
without  resorting  to 

a  party  measure  of  political  expediency  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Indian 
princes  for  the  Reforms  Scheme  in  British  India. 

When  I  was  at  Simla  in  1912,  the  Viceroy  showed  me 
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three  names  of  possible  Lieut  .-Governors  of  the  Punjab, 
and  asked  my  opinion.  My  emphatic  reply  may 
have  served  to  re-enforce  a  most  wise  decision  already 
ts^en.  In  May,  1913,  just  after  I  left  India,  Sir  Michael 
entered  on  the  crowning  period  of  his  career. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  "the  Punjab  before  and 
after  the  War,"  the  various  secret  conspiracies,  the 
wonderful  "War  effort  of  the  Punjab,"  and  the  gr^t 
rebellion  of  1919,  form  an  essential  contribution  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  India  and  of  the  Empire  during  most  critical  years. 
Here  the  whole  course  of  events  and  the  series  of  blunders, 
which,  with  German  and  Bolshevik  assistance,  have  brought 
India  far  along  the  road  towards  disintegration,  are  traced 
with  an  unerring  hand.  The  new  Lieut.-Govemor  was  at 
once  brought  face  to  face  with  the  Pan-Islamic  move¬ 
ment,  out  of  which  developed  the  elaborate  "  Silk 
Letter"  conspiracy,  originating  in  Kabul,  and  followed 
by  the  dangerous  Ghadr  plot,  intended  to  be  carried  out 
by  Sikhs  returning  from  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East. 
The  Germans  were  at  the  back  of  these  conspiracies, 
and  the  Sikh  rebels  had  been  made  aware  of  the  coming 
war.  Of  all  this  and  much  more,  the  British  public  knows 
nothing;  but  every  one  can  now  read  a  fuU  account  of 
the  proceedings  and  of  the  steps  taken  to  defeat 
them,  rendered  more  difficult  when  Mr.  Montogu  set 
about  creating  atmospheres.  The  Punjab  provided 
about  100,000  men  for  the  Indian  Army  before  the  war, 
increased  to  half  a  million  before  the  armistice.  This  was 
a  splendid  record,  and  Sir  M.  O’Dwyer  explains  the  or¬ 
ganization  for  recruiting  and  the  reasons  for  the  loyal 
response  of  the  fighting  races  to  the  appeal  of  the  Kmg 
Emperor.  By  1916,  the  Government  of  India,  and  even 
the  Conunander-in-Chief ,  were  busied  in  deliberating  on 
political  reforms.  Not  till  February,  1917,  was  the 
civil  administration  brought  into  direct  association  with 
the  military  authorities,  and  as  the  author  naturally 
remarks : 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  Constitatioa-inaking  could  well  stand 
over  till  it  was  clear  whether,  at  ^e  end  of  the  war,  tto  would  still  be  a 
British  India. 

.German  inspiration,  forecasted  by  Bemhardi,  induced 
the  Indian  politicians  to  grasp  the  opportunities  which 
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the  war  offered  for  extorting  concessions  for  themselves.  ^ 
In  September,  1916,  Mrs.  Besant  started  her  Home  Rule  f 
League,  uniting  the  jarring  elements  in  the  National  ‘ 
Congress,  which,  in  my  time,  had  indulged  in  personal  ^ 

combat  at  Surat.  Mr>  ’  Montagu,  who  had  previously  * 

found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemies  of  the  Govern-  ^ 
ment  by  some  Ill-founded  criticisms  of  the  Indian  adminis-  ^ 
tration,  signalized  his  accession  to  office  by  a  portentous 
declaration  of  policy,  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  August  20,  1917.  If  it  was  desirable, 
when  the  Empire  was  fighting  lor  its  life,  to  make  an 
announcement  affecting  the  future  of  320,000,000  of 
people,  it  should  have  been  made  by  the  King  Emperor. 

Even  the  wordingjwas’unfortunate : 

‘'Responsible  Government”  has  no  meaning  to  the  Indian  peoples,  no 
equivalent  in  any  Indian  vernacular ;  ^^le  the  r^erence  to  ”  bcif-goveming 
institutions,”  in  so  far  as  it  was  imderstood  by  the  masses  at  all,  was  taken 
to  mean  that  Britain  was  weary  of  rule,  and  was  withdrawing  from  her 
respcmsibilities  before  they  wet'e  even  half  discharged.  To  the  peareful, 
lo^,  and  non-political  masses  the  message  made  no  appeal ;  from  them  it 
evok^  no  response. 

It  was,  in  fact,  addressed  to  a  little  body  of  “  politic- 
aUy-raind^”  Indians,  who,  as  stated  in  the  impressive 
evidwace  ^ven  by  Mr.  Sarvi,  a  Mahratta  representative 
in  the  Bombay  Legislature,  before  the  Lee  Commission, 
were 

entirely  self-interested  and  obstructed  the  efforts  of  the  backward  to 
advance  themselves. 

*  And  he  significantly  added  that 

The  Government  usually  has  identical  interests  with  the  masses  ; 

which  every  one  who  has  held  high  office  in  India  will 
confirm. 

The  spectacular  tour  of  the  Viceroy  and  Secretary 
of  State  through  the  great  cities  of  India  followed,  and 
produced  the  notorious  Joint  Report,  which  laid  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  reforms  on  the  crazy  principle  of  diarchy. 

The  inventor,  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis,  seems  to  have  infect^ 
the  India  Office  before  proceeding  to  India  to  address 
his  “Open  Letters  to  the  People  of  India,”  usurping  a 
function  previously  appertaining  to  the  Sovereign.  The 
Indian  politicians,  at  first  inclined  to  resent  Mr.  Curtis’s 
intrusion,  were  quick  to  see  that  his  scheme,  which  they 
have  since  vigorously  attacked,  might  serve  their  purpose. 
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In  January,  1919,  “for  the  first  time,”  the  provincial 
governments  were  given  the  opportunity  of  exi>re8sing 
an  opinion,  and  the  “Majority  Scheme,"  of  which  the 
British  public  heard  nothing,  embodied  a  sane  and  wise 
alternative  to  the  hare-brained  diarchkal  project.  Two 
heads  of  provinces  alone  dissented,  but  only  b^use  they 
thought  ^e  Montagu  plans  had  gone  so  far  that  to  change 
them  would  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  faith.  This,  of 
course,  was  intended,  and  the  piloting  of  the  Bill  through 
the  Joint  Select  Committee  hy  Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord 
Sinha,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  James  (now  Lord) 
Meston,  was  a  triumph  of  political  engineering,  the  result 
being  to  render  the  Act  more  subversive  of  British  au¬ 
thority  than  orig^ally  intended.  Mrs.  Besant  and  a 
variety  of  Indian  politicians  ^ave  evidence  at  length; 
but  the  most  important  classes  m  India  were  never  heard, 
and  I  protested  strongly  against  their  exclusion. 

The  Punjab  rural  classes,  directly  realising  bow  their  interests  were 
threatened,  but  having  neither  funds  nor  organization,  nor  influence  with 
the  authorities,  asked  for  the  assistance  of  CoverUfnfcnt  to  send  a  deputation 
to  represent  their  case  to  the  India  Office  and  Parlianieat.  The  request 
was  curtly  refused. 

The  chapter  on  the  “Punjab  Rebellion  of  1919" 
should  be  read  carefully  by  every  one  who  desires  to 
know  the  truth  about  tWs  tragedy.  The  Government  of 
India,  quickly  brought  face  to  face  with  a  better  planned, 
more  widely  spread  and  more  dangerous  movement  than 
the  Great  Mutiny,  was  naturally  alarmed,  and  proceeded 
to  enjoin  “drastic  action,"  and  to  extend  “the  fullest 
assurance  of  countenance  and  support"  to  “all  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  Government”  employed  in  restoring  order. 
Very  wisely  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer  asked  that  the  civil 
authorities  should  be  associated  with  the  military;  but 
the  Government  of  India  declined  this  proposal,  and  after¬ 
wards  forgot  that  it  had  been  made.  •  After  murderous 
outbreaks  had  occurred  in  many  places  far  apart.  General 
Dyer’s  stem  action  at  Amritsar  effectually  broke  what 
the  Government  of  India  had  characterized  as  “  open  rebel¬ 
lion  "  happily  before  the  Afghan  invasion,  intended  to  be 
coincident,  had  time  to  devdop.  If  the  rel^llion  had  not 
then  been  ended,  and  if  the  railways  to  the  frontier  had 
been  cut,  as  was  planned,  there  might  have  been  a 
disaster  of  the  hrst  magnitude. 
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The  heated  political  controversy  in  which  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  became  involved,  and  the  abounding  falsehoods 
which  obtained  currency  have  obscured  the  facts  which 
Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer  has  now  made  clear  as  daylight. 
Much  relieved,  the  Government  of  India  proceeded  to 
promote  General  Dyer ;  but  in  place  of  holding  an  imme-  ' 
diate  enquiry  into  all  the  circumstances,  months  elapsed 
before  the  ill-constructed  Hunter  Commission,  which 
contained  no  member  with  any  experience  in  adminis¬ 
tration,  or  of  the  Punjab,  began  its  irregular  operations. 
This  amazing  body  n^lected  to  take  essential  evidence 
as  to  the  ranufications  of  the  rebellion,  published  incorrect 
evidence,  and  in  place  of  inquiring  only  into  facts, 
permitted  witnesses  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  criminals 
at  the  bar.  Intimidation  was  widely  resorted  to,  and  the 
general  result  was  that  the  outstanding  lessons  of  the 
rebellion  were  effectually  obscured  in  the  report.  General 
Dyer's  action  saved  tens  of  thousands  of  Indian  and 
European  lives.  For  the  second  time,  a  small  CTOup  of 
men  in  the  Punjab,  among  whom  Sir  Michael  0'I>^er 
was  foremost,  saved  India.  What  followed,  when  Mr. 
Montagu  was  busied  in  ordering  amnesties  and  in  grant¬ 
ing  concessions  and  rewards  to  the  open  enemies  of 
Government,  is  admirably  described  in  the  painful  chap¬ 
ter  “Thrown  to  the  Wolves,''  which  eirolains  the  punitive 
measures  directed  by  the  ^retary  of  State  against  the 
men  who  had  upheld  the  authority  of  Government  at  a 
time  of  peril.  Even  the  most  obvious  lessons  of  the  “  open 
rebellion''  were  not  learned,  and  the  Moplah  rising  in 
1921,  for  which  the  inaction  of  the  Government  was 
wholly  responsible,  cost  at  least  10,000  lives,  and  entailed 
military  operations  lasting  nearly  a  year.  As  Sir  M. 
O'Dwyer  writes : 

I  had  no  sooner  left  India  than  a  violent  agitation,  enforced  by  every 
form  of  calumny  and  misrepresentation,  was  set  on  foot  in  India,  and  in 
England,  to  vilify  all  those  who  had  help^  to  crush  the  rebeUion. 

His  strenuous  efforts  to  secure  justice  to  the  civil  and 
military  officers,  who  had  been  the  objects  of  Mr.  Mon¬ 
tagu's  resentment,  were  persistently  thwarted,  and  it 
was  left  to  a  British  court  of  law,  where,  for  the  ffist  time 
sworn  evidence  was  available,  to  make  tardy  reparation 
to  him  and  his  colleagues,  whose  careers  in  many  cases 
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had  been  blighted.  It  was,  therefore,  essential,  on  his¬ 
torical  grounds,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  long  trial  which  caused  a  fearless  judge  to 
declare  that  General  Dyer  “was  wrongly  punished  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India."  The  jury,  with  one 
dissentient,  returned  a  verdict  which  fiiia%  disposed 
of  the  shameful  attacks  on  Sir  M.  O’Dwyer  and  his  officers. 
As  an  Indian  extremist  paper  commented  : 

Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer  thus  stands  vindicated  before  the  bar  of  public 
qinion  in  England.  He  has  had  justice  at  last  at  the  hands  of  a  British 

jnry- 

A  great  part  of  the  Press  had  been  committed  to 
hostility  to  General  Dyer,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
implications  of  this  important  trial  have  sufficiently 
impressed  “public  opinion  in  England."  Quite  charac¬ 
teristically  Lord  Olivier  attacked  Mr.  Justice  McCardie 
for  the  censure  on  the  India  Office,  wluch  he  felt  it  his 
duty  on  the  evidence  before  him  to  express,  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  counsel  having  insisted  on  raising  the  Amritsar 
issue. 

After  explaining  the  consequences  of  the  reforms  and 
the  great  increase  m  racial  antagonisms,  leading  to  riots 
and  bloodshed,  which  they  have  naturally  entailed,  the 
author  turns  to  the  vital  question :  “  Is  India  a  ‘  Lost 
Dominion’  ?’’  After  surve^g  “The  men  that  count" 
in  India,  and  the  tremendous  forces  which,  submerged 
while  India  was  ruled,  will  assert  themselves  if  we  abandon 
our  greatest  charge,  his  answer  is ;  “No" — ^but  on  con¬ 
ditions  : 

The  King  Emperor’s  Government  will  go  on  with  the  support  and  good¬ 
will  of  99  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  population,  as  long  as  it  is  based  on  a  clear 
policy  of  fulfilling  our  responsibilities  in  India,  and  as  long  as  we  have  agents 
there  capable  of  discharging  those  responsibilities  (my  italics). 

In  other  words,  the  fate  of  India  turns  upon  domestic 
politics,  and  as  Mrs.  Besant  has  triumphantly  announced, 
the  “Labour"  Party  is  committed  to  Home  Rule,  which 
would  quickly  involve  reversion  to  the  blood-stained 
chaos  from  which  we  rescued  our  great  dependency. 
Any  remaining  hope  of  law  and  order  and  of  ecjual  justice 
to  at  least  318  millions  of  heterogeneous  Asiatics,  who 
have  not  the  smallest  sympathy  with  Mr.  Montagu’s 
reforms,  must  depend  upon  a  Conservative  Government. 
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There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Already  the  agents”  on 
whom  we  depend  for  the  discharge  of  our  sacr^  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  the  dumb  masses — &e  great  British  pubUc 
services — ^are  rapidly  withering  away;  already  our 
authority  has  .beioi  shaken  to  its  foundations,  and  we 
affect  to  govern  by  spasmodic  certifications  or  such  ukases 
as  Lord  Reading  was  recently  driven  by  the  shocking 
state  of  Bengal  to  enforce.  And  already  it  is  believed  by 
the  enemies  of  our  rule  and  their  allies  that  we  can  be 
frightened  into  any  concessions  supported  by  sufficient 
agitation.  Have  the  painful  lessons  oi  Ireland  and  the  far 
more  terrible  lessons  of  India  been  learned  ?  Does  the 
British  democracy  b^;in'  to  understand  whither  we  are 
drifting,. the  betrayal.^  the  helpless  masses  in  the  name 
of  “self-determination,”  and  the  irreparable  blow  to 
the  Empire  which  the  loss  of  India  would  entail.  Every¬ 
thing  t^t  has  happened  was  plainly  foretold,  and  every 
warning  was  ignor^.  At  a  time  when  the  existence  of 
our  nation  was  at  stake.  Parliament  was  cajoled  into  con¬ 
ferring  great  powers  on  the  hereditary  oppressors  of 
the  Indian  peoples,  destroying  the  authority  of  the  Raj, 
and  putting  nothing  in  its  place.  Can  this  fatal  step 
retraced  in  the  light  of  the  bitter  experience  which  Sir 
Michael  O’Dwyer  has  placed  on  record  ?  All  who  know 
and  love  India  will  ho;^  that  his  vision  of  the  restoration 
of  order  and  contentment  to  her  peoples  may  be  realized. 
His  most  notable  book  should  go  far  to  remove  the  crass 
ignorance,  and  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  falsehood  which 
have  darkened  counsel  and  brought  India  to  the  verge 
of  the  abyss.  The  old  question  whether  a  democracy 
can  direct  the  destinies  of  an  Empire  will  soon  be  settled, 
and  for  ever. 


Is  Einstein  .  Wrong  ? 

By  Professor  Dmetrius  Gavronsky 

{Beme  University) 

Some  forty  years  ago,  physical  science,  pressing  vic¬ 
toriously  forward,  ran  up  against  a  fact  which  seemed  to 
contradict  bluntly  all  the  accepted  principles  of  the 
theory  of  motion,  and  which  completdy  and  unequivo-. 
cally  upset  all  previous  calculations.  This  naturally 
created  the  greatest  astonishment  and  consternation. 
The  student  of  physics  found  himself  suddenly  placed  in 
the  same  situation  as  soxne  investigator  confronted  with 
the  following  conditions.  Let  it  be  presumed  that  the 
investigator  is  standing  on  a  country  road  which  is 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  he  ascertains  that  an  aeroplane 
is  flying  above  the  road  at  the  rate  of  loo  kilometres  an 
hour ;  at  the  same  time  he  ascertains  that  an  automobile 
is  travelling  along  the  road  at  the  rate  of  50  kilometres 
an  hour  in  the  same  direction  as  the  aeroplane.  Now 
our  investigator  has  absolutely  no  doubt  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  automobile,  the  aeroplane  is  only 
flying  at  half  its  speed,  that  is  to  say,  at  50  kilometres 
the  hour.  How  amazed  and  perplex^  he  would  be  if 
he  were  to  learn  from  those  seated  in  the  car  that  they 
had  made  veiy  exact  calculations  and  foimd  that  the 
aeroplane  was  travelling  at  precisely  the  same  speed  of 
100  Kilometres  an  hour  m  regard  to  them  also. 

The  student  of  natural  science  was  equally  surprised 
when  it  became  known  that  the  Michel^n  experim^t 
yielded  a  negative  result.  The  experiment  was  based  on 
the  following  considnations :  The  speed  of  light  in  a 
vacuum  mauntains  the  same  constant  value,  quite 
irrespective  of  whether  there  is  any  movement  or  not  in 
the  source  from  which  the  rays  of  light  proceed,  and  of 
the  direction  in  which,  and  the  rate  at  which,  such 
movement  takes  place.  I  shall  speak  presently  of  the 
way  in  which  this  remarkable  peculiarity  of  rays  of  light 
may  be  represented,  but  for  the  moment  we  want  to 
reaUze  the  following  statements.  Rays  of  light  are 
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moving  in  a  definite  direction  at  their  own  proper  rate 
of  velocity  C,  and  a  certain  body,  e.g.  our  earth,  is 
moving  in  the  same  dnection  with  a  velocity  V,  so  it 
should  appear  absolutdy  certain  and  necessary,  that  in 
respect  to  this  body  the  velocity  of  the  rays  of  fight  must 
be  as  C-V. 

Now,  the  experiment  of  Michelson  has  shown  that,  the 
velocity  of  light  yields  identically  the  same  value,  namely, 
C,  in  respect  to  the  earth :  just  as  in  our  example,  the 
velocity  of  the  aeroplane  in  respect  to  the  automobile  is 
the  same  as  in  respect  to  the  road.  Is  this  remarkable 
property  of  light  due  to  the  fact  that  the  velocity  of  the 
rays  of  light  is  independent  of  any  movement  of  the 
source  from  which  they  proceed  ?  At  first  glance  this 
property  of  light  certainly  appears  to  contradict  the 
most  elementary  laws  of  the  theory  of  motion :  for  if  we 
fire,  say,  a  cannon  from  a  ship  in  motion,  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  ship  is  moving,  and  we  know  that  the 
initial  velocity  of  the  ball  on  leaving  the  cannon  is 
1,000  metres  per  second,  while  the  ship  is  moving  at  the 
rate  of  15  metres  per  second,  then  we  have  no  doubt  at 
all  that  the  ball  is  set  in  motion  at  a  velocity  of  1,000 
plus  15  metres  the  second;  thus  the  actual  motion  of 
the  cannon  has  a  distinct  influence  on  the  motion  of  the 
ball.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
light  ? 

This  peculiarity  of  light  is  not,  however,  as  such  an 
infraction  of  the  laws  of  mechanics.  Light  is  by  ixo 
means  the  only  process  in  Nature  which  enjoys  this 
peculiarity,  for  the  transmission  of  sound  possesses  it  in 
exactly  the  same  degree.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  in 
a  room,  in  which  the  air  is  in  a  state  of  complete  rest, 
and  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  hermetically  sealed  against 
any  air  from  without.  Inside  thi®  room  let  us  set  in 
motion  a  tiny,  but  loud-sounding,  bell,  taking  care  not 
to  cause  any  great  disturbance  to  the  stillness  of  the  air 
by  this  movement.  Then  the  sound  will  spread  through¬ 
out  the  room  in  every  direction  at  a  constant  rate  of 
speed,  quite  independent  of  the  direction  in  which,  and 
the  rate  at  which,  the  bell  is  moved.  Thus  the  velocity 
of  sound  is  also  independent  of  any  movement  in  the 
source  of  the  sound.  Why  ?  Since  sound  is  a  process 
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which  takes  place  in  the  air  and  is  borne  by  the  air,  when 
the  air  is  made  to  vibrate  at  some  particular  spot,  these 
vibrations  spread  in  every  direction,  and  the  velocity  at 
which  this  takes  place  depends  wholly  and  solely  on  the 
constitution  of  the  air,  and  is  altogether  independent  of 
any  motion  of  the  body  which  has  given  forth  the  sound. 

Similarly  with  lignt,  a  distinct  medium,  aether,  is 
generally  assmned  as  the  special  agent  in  its  transmis¬ 
sion  :  if  that  is  so,  then  the  speed  of  light  also  is  equally 
an  affair  of  the  aether,  on  which  it  is  dependent,  and  it  is 
quite  unaffected  by  any  motion  of  the  source  which 
emits  the  light.  Thus  this  property  of  light  appears  to  be 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Nature.  Does  it  offer 
dso  am  explamation  of  the  result  of  the  Michelson  experi¬ 
ment  ?  We  shadl  see  later  on  how  simply  and  convincingly 
it  does  so;  but  at  present  we  want  to  look  more  closely 
at  the  way  which  Einstein  pursued  in  the  solution  of 
our  problem. 

Einstein  staurted  from  the  following  consideration. 
In  order  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  flying  aeroplame, 
both  the  experimenter  on  the  country  road  amd  the  people 
sitting  in  the  motor-cau:  must  madce  use  of  very  definite 
units  of  time  and  length ;  they  must,  ais  it  were,  operate 
with  the  ideais  of  a  second  amd  of  a  metre  ais  with  un- 
equivocad  amd  fixed  quamtities,  for  otherwise  they  are 
unable  to  deal  with  amy  measurements  whatever. 
Now,  aire  these  units  of  time  amd  length  really  so  fixed 
and  unequivocad  ?  Are  they  readly  the  saime  for  the 
experimenter  on  the  road  amd  for  the  people  in  the 
motor-cam?  We  wamt  to  r^rd  the  coimtry  road  as 
am  imdisturbed  reference  system,  i.e.  ais  a  system  at 
rest  and  the  motor-car  as  a  system  in  motion :  amd 
now  we  put  this  question :  Does  the  tramsition  from 
one  system  to  amother  really  have  no  effect  at  adl  on 
the  meaisurement  of  the  units  of  time  and  length  ? 
Are  these  units  absolute  ?  Are  they  independent  of  the 
reference  system  within  which  they  become  applicable  ? 
or  ame  they  relative  ?  Are  they  condition^  by  the 
pamticulam  reference  system  in  question,  ais  only  within 
such  a  system  do  they  attadn  c^uite  a  definite  sense  ? 
Einstein  wais  the  first  to  put  this  question  to  himself, 
amd  he  gave  a  very  precise  answer,  but  one  which  at 
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the  same  time  seriously  upset  all  our  physical  conceptions 
of  time  and  of  length  in  s])ace,  namely :  that  the  units  of 
time  and  length  are  relative,  that  they  are  conditioned 
by  the  state  of  motion  of  the  system  in  which  they 
become  applicable.  This  relativity  of  the  conception 
of  time  and  its  relation  to  each  particular  system  of 
motion,  Einstein  demonstrated  origmally  by  his  analysis 
of  the  conception  of  synchronism. 

In  order  to  imderstand  Einstein's  train  of  thought 
as  quickly  as  possible,  let  the  reader  imagine  himself 
to  be  in  the  centre  of  a  very  long  room,  in  which  two 
clocks  have  been  placed  at  equ^  distances  from  this 
centre :  how  can  he  make  sure  that  these  two  clocks 
indicate  the  same  time,  that  is,  whether  they  are 
s5mchronous  or  not  ?  By  the  hdp  of  a  very  simple 
optical  apparatus  he  can  contrive  to  see  the  two  clocks 
at  the  same  time,  and  now  if  he  reads  on  these  two  clocks 
the  same  time  at  the  same  moment,  say  12  o’clock, 
he  must  regard  these  clocks  as  synchronous.  Now, 
let  us  assume  our  room  to  have  a  imiform  motion  in 
a  straight  line,  and  that  the  direction  of  its  movement 
coincides  with  a  line  joining  the  two  clocks.  Then  it 
is  at  once  evident,  that  if  our  two  clocks  are  synchronous 
to  an  observer  who  is  in  the  centre  between  them  and 
shares  their  movement,  then  they  cannot  possibly  be 
synchronous  to  another  observer,  in  reference  to  whom 
the  first  observer  and  the  two  docks  are  in  a  state  of 
uniform  movement  in  a  straight  line.  For,  from  the 
standpoint  of  that  second  observer,  a  Ught-signal  emitted 
from  the  clock  in  front  must  reach  the  observer  stationed 
in  the  centre  more  quickly  than  a  ray  emitted  from  the 
clock  behind,  this  last  Ught-signal  has  indeed  to  over¬ 
take  the  first  observer,  while  in  Uke  manner  he  goes  to 
meet  the  light-signal  from  the  dock  in  front.  Further, 
if  the  two  docks  indicate  the  same  time  to  the  observer 
in  the  centre  between  them,  then  to  the  second  observer 
who  does  not  share  the  movement  of  the  room,  the 
foUowing  is  obvious : — the  clock  in  front  is  losing,  the 
clock  behind  is  on  the  contrary  gaining,  therefore  the 
light-signal  leaves  the  front  dock  somewhat  later  than 
the  clock  behind,  and  only  so  does  it  become  possible 
for  both  the  light-signal  to  reach  the  first  observer  at 
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the  same  time,  although  the  light-signal  from  the  front 
clock  requires  a  shorter  time  in  order  to  cover  the  groimd 
between  the  clock  and  the  centre  of  the  room  than  the 
light-signal  from  the  clock. 

These  considerations  lead  to  the  following  con¬ 
clusion  :  Synchronism  is  a  relative  conception ;  two 
clocks,  which  are  in  a  definite  reference  system  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  this  system  are  synchronous,  are  not 
synchronous  when  observed  from  another  system,  in 
reference  to  which  they  are  carrying  out  a  uniform 
movement  in  a  straight  line.  It  follows  further  that  the 
length-measurement  of  a  body  is  also  something  relative, 
that  this  measurement  must  be  dependent  upon,  and 
be  conditioned  by  that  reference  system  in  wWch  it  is 
carried  out.  The  best  way  to  make  this  clear  is  to  take 
an  illustration.  Suppose  for  a  moment,  however  difficult 
it  is  to  do,  that  all  Switzerland  is  one  gr^t  plain,  and 
that  a  rod,  several  kilometres  long  is  moving  over  it  at 
a  certain  distance  from  its  surface :  the  problem  is  to 
measure  from  the  earth  the  length  of  this  rod.  The  only 
way  by  which  to  effect  this  measurement  would  be  to 
mark  on  the  earth  at  a  certain  moment  the  two  points 
which  at  that  moment  were  exactly  underneath  the 
two  ends  of  the  moving  rod,  and  then  to  measmre  the 
distance  between  these  two  points.  Suppose  that  the 
rod  is  moving,  say,  in  the  direction  from  Thun  to  Berne, 
and  that  its  length  is  about  equal  to  the  distance  between 
these  two  towns.  Now,  let  us  station  a  row  of  observers 
at  Berne  and  Thun,  each  with  a  watch,  who  are  to  mark 
the  positions  of  the  two  ends  of  the  moving  rod  punc¬ 
tually  at  twelve  o’clock.  For  this  purpose  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  watches  of  these  observers  to  be 
precisely  s5mchronous ;  for,  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
the  watch  of  the  observer,  who  is  to  observe  the  front 
end  of  the  moving  rod  at  Berne,  is  fast,  then  the  position 
of  the  front  end  of  the  moving  rod  would  be  marked 
sooner  than  that  of  the  back  end  and  thus  the  measure¬ 
ment  would  make  the  rod  shorter  than  it  really  is.  Now 
our  previous  reflections  led  us  to  the  result  that  the 
synchronism  of  two  watches,  which  are  at  a  certain 
distance  from  each  other,  is  a  relative  conception,  so 
that,  if  the  watches  at  Berne  and  Thun  are  85mdux)nous 
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for  an  observer  who  is  in  a  state  of  rest  opposite  them, 
they  are  not  synchronous  for  an  observer  in  relation 
to  whom  they  are  in  motion.  We  will  therefore  assume 
that  there  is  an  observer  on  our  moving  rod,  then 
for  this  observer  the  watches  at  Berne  and  Thun 
are  not  at  all  synchronous,  but  the  watch  in  Berne  is 
for  him  fast,  the  one  in  Thirn  is  slow.  (The  reason  why 
this  is  so  and  not  the  other  way  about,  we  shall  show 
later  on.)  So  he  sees  quite  clearly,  how  the  rod  with 
which  he  is  moving,  is  being  measured  by  the  observers 
on  the  earth  as  shorter  than  it  is,  for  the  front  end  of  the 
rod  is  marked  sooner  than  the  back  end. 

Now,  after  Einstein  had  recognized  the  relativity  of 
time — and  length — measures,  i.e.  their  dependence  on 
one  or  another  reference-system,  he  asked  himself,  whether 
perhaps  this  relativity  is  the  reason  why  (to  use  our 
former  illustration)  the  people  seated  in  the  motor¬ 
car  ascribed  exactly  the  same  velocity  to  the  fi5dng 
aeroplane  as  the  observers  on  the  country  road,  and 
whether  the  explanations  of  the  negative  result  of  the 
Michelson  experiment  may  not  lie  therein.  In  fact, 
assuming  a  movement  of  the  earth  in  reference  to  the 
aether,  then  the  units  of  time  and  length  on  the  earth 
must  necessarily  be  other  than  those  m  the  reference- 
system  of  the  aether.  The  velocity  of  light  is  measured 
on  the  earth  by  these  other  units  of  time  and  length,  and 
that  is  precisely  the  reason  why  we  get  exactly  the  same 
rate  for  this  velocity  in 'reference  to  the  earth  as  in 
reference  to  the  aether.  Of  course,  this  reflection  contains 
much  more  than  just  the  solution  of  our  problem,  for  we 
can  now  give  an  answer  to  this  further  question  also, 
namely,  how  exactly  do  the  units  of  time  and  length  of 
a  certain  system  stand  to  the  units  of  time  and  length 
of  another  system,  which  is,  in  reference  to  the  first,  in 
a  state  of  imiform  motion  in  a  straight  line  ?  The 
relation  between  these  units  must  be  such  as  to  give 
exactly  the  same  value  for  the  velocity  of  light  in  relation 
to  the  earth  as  in  relation  to  the  aether.  And  also  vice 
versd,  the  constancy  of  the  vdocity  of  light  being  regarded 
as  assured  in  relation  to  all  systems  which  move  mong  a 
straight  line  at  a  uniform  rate  towards  and  past  each 
other,  then  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  relation  of  the 
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units  of  time  and  length  of  the  different  systems  to  each 
other.  That  constancy  of  the  velocity  of  light  finds  its 
mathematical  expression  in  the  following  formulae : 
**+^+2:*— cf*=Xi*+y,*+xr,*— cfi*,  whereof  x,y,  z,  are  the  three 
spatial  measures  and  t  the  measure  of  time  of  the  one 
system,  and  Xi,  yi,  Zj,  ti,  the  corresponding  measures  of 
the  other.  Hence  we  are  presented  with  a  simple  mathe¬ 
matical  problem,  which  may  be  thus  expressed :  in  what 
proportion  must  the  units  of  time  and  of  length  of  the 
one  system  stand  to  the  units  of  time  and  of  length  of 
the  other  system,  in  order  that  the  above  formulae  may 
hold  good  ?  And  this  is  the  answer :  the  proportion  of 
the  units  of  time  and  (i.e.  the  units  of  the  system  at 

i  /  I/* 

rest  and  of  that  in  motion)  is — i,\/  I— ^=f»;  and  the 
proportion  of  the  units  of  length  i,  and  i*  is — 

i,\/ 1—^=1*.  where  V  represents  the  velocity  with 

which  the  two  systems  move  in  reference  to  each  other, 
and  C,  as  already  above,  the  velocity  of  light. 
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King  Alfonso  and  the 
"  Parliamentary  System 

By  Charles  Petrie 

“The  great  problem  of  to-day  is  to*  know  if  the 
Parliamentary  system  is  capable  of  defending  the  exist¬ 
ing  order  against  the  Soviet  spirit/'*— King  Alfonso  XIII. 

It  is  rare  in  the  twentieth  century  for  the  head  of 
a  great  nation,  whether  he  be  hereditary  or  elected,  to 
give  expression  to  his  real  views  upon  current  affairs, 
and  for  that  reason— 4f  for  no  other — the  interview 
with  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain  recently  published 
in  “  Patis-Mi^”  must  be  of  interest.  King  Alfonso  has 
proved  'by  his  conduct  during  the  difficult  years  of  his 
country’s  neutrality  in  the  War — and  more  recently 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Military  Directory — that 
he  is  no  novice  in  statecraft,  and  in  consequence  his 
opinions  upon  the  future  of  Parliamentary  institutions 
are  of  more  than  usual  importance.  Spain  has  followed 
the  lead  of  Italy  in  attaching  greater  value  to  efficient 
administration  than  to  democratic  government,  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  result  of  these 
experiments  profoundly  affect  the  future  of  modem 
civilization. 

Two  main  trains  of  thought  can  be  distinguished  in 
the  King’s  remarks — that  political  democracy  is  in¬ 
efficient  in  administration  and  that  it  unduly  curtails 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  live  his  own  life  in  his 
own  way  so  long  as  he  does  not  thereby  prevent  his 
neighbours  from  doing  the  same. 

In  connection  with  the  former  aspect  of  the  question 
His  Majesty’s  exact  words  are : 

“If  Parliament  is  re-opened  one  will  again  see  the 
old  parties  which  led  the  country  to  disaster  recommence 
their  squabbles  and  renew  their  vapourings  at  the  point 
where  General  Primo  broke  them  off.  Everything  would 
begin  as  before  and  the  work  of  twenty  months  would 
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be  destroyed ..  .  .  There  axe  hve  or*  six  thousand  poli¬ 
ticians  in  Spam.  Believe  me, -there  are  no  more.  For 
them  the  I^rliamentary  system  is  an  ideal  which  must 
not  be  touched.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  twenty 
million  Spaniards  vdio  are  completely  indifferent  to 
political  manoeuvres  and  who  onljr  ask  for  security  in 
which  to  i  work,  and  safety  for  their  possessions.  Is  it 
right  to  sacriffoe  twenty  millions  of  people  to  please 
six  thousand  individuals  ? " 

These  statemdits  make  it  quite  clear  that  His 
Majesty  is  in  sympathy  with  that  reaction  against  the 
Parliamenta]^  system  which  set  in  throughout  Europe 
as  soon  as  it  became  obvious  that  the  md  machinery 
of  administration  was  unfitted  to  cope  with  the  problems 
to  which  the  War  had  given  birth,  complicated  as  they 
are  by  incessant  Commimist  intrigues.  First  Italy  and 
then  Spain  abandoned  the  old  system,  and  all  who  are 
at  all  acquainted  with  either  country  will  acknowledge 
that  whatever  criticism  may  be  made  by  the  inhalxtcmts 
of  Signor  Mussolini  or  of  General  Primo  de  Rivera  it 
is  rare  indeed  to  hear  of  any  desire  for  a  return  to  the 
ancim  rigime,  at  any  rate  outside  the  ranks  of  the 
old  politicians.  King  Alfonso’s  remarks  are '  curiously 
enough,  a  strange  echo  of  a  long-forgotten  proclamation 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward  in  Edinburgh  on  the  evetof 
the  march  to  Derby : — 

"That  our  family  has  suffered  exile  during  these 
fifty-seven  years,  everybody  knows.  Has  the  nation, 
during  that  period  of  time,  been  the  more  happy  or 
fiouri^ng  for  it  ?  ...  If  I  am  answered  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative,  why  has  their  (i.e.  that  of  the  Electors  of  Hanover) 
government  been  so  often  railed  at  in  all  your  public 
assemblies  ?  Why  has  the  nation  been*  so  long  crying 
out  in  vain  for  recess  against  the  abuse  of  parliaments, 
upon  account  of  their  long  duration,  the  multitude  of 
placemen  which  occasions  their  venality,  the  intro¬ 
duction  .  of  pei^  laws,  and,  in  general,  against  the 
miserable  situation  of  the  kingdom  at  home  ana  abroad  ? " 

MuUUis  mutandis,  Europe  is  asking  these  very  same 
questicms  to<lay. 

Whatever  may  be  the  situation  elsewhere,  King 
Alfonso  was  undoubtedly  expressing  the  views  of  the 
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vast  majority  of  his  subjects  in  his  interview  with  the 
representatives  of  “Paris-Midi."  Parliamentaiy  govern¬ 
ment  has  never  had  any  real  root  in  Spain,  almough  for 
a  time  men  of  the  distinction  of  Srs.  Sagasta  and  Cdnovas 
del  Castillo  might  attach  a  certain  glamour  to  it.  Its 
strength  lay  in  the  patronage  exercised  by  the  “  cacique  " 
or  local  “boss,"  and,  now  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Military  Directory  has  deprived  him  of  his  power, 
its  very  existence  is  rapidly  being  forgotten.  Spain 
prospered  greatly  during  the  war  owing  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  fortune  had  placed  her,  but  even  at 
that  time  thinkers  such  as  Professor  Perez-Bueno,  of  the 
University  of  Madrid,  were  foretelling  the  arrival  of  the 
Directory,  and  the  vacillation  of  successive  governments 
in  face  of  the  Conmiunist  outrages  in  Barcelona  proved 
that  imder  the  old  system  the  future  of  the  country 
would  be  black  inde^.  In  effect,  the  Spanish  Parlia¬ 
mentary  machine  broke  down  and  the  nation — perhaps 
the  most  realist  in  Europe — ^replaced  it  by  another, 
which,  if  not  ideal,  has  at  any  rate  secur^  internal 
peace  and  progress  and  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  settle 
the  question  of  Morocco,  which  every  previous  admini¬ 
stration  had  signally  failed  to  accomplish. 

King  Alfonso's  observations  are  the  more  interesting 
in  view  of  the  publication  by  the  Conde  de  Romanones 
last  October  of  “Las  Responsabilidades  del  Antiguo 
Regimen,"  which  was  little  more  than  an  elaborate 
“ap(dogia"  for  the  Spanish  Parliamentary  system,  or, 
as  the  “  A.B.C. "  wittily  described  it  in  view  of  the  author’s 
career,  “a  species  of  autobiography."  Briefly,  it  may  be 
summarized  as  an  attempt  to  ascribe  all  the  virtues  of 
Spain  to  the  politicians  and  all  her  shortcomings  to 
naticmal  characteristics  with  which  her  statesmen  have 
vainly  struggled  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty.  To  anyone  who  knows  the  country  it  is  uncon¬ 
vincing  in  spite  of  the  obvious  sincerity  with  which  it  is 
written,  and  of  the  two  authorities  King  Alfonso  is 
undoubtedly  more  reliable  as  a  guide  to  popular  opinion 
than  his  late  Prime  Minister.  No  one,  least  of  all  CWieral 
Primo  de  Rivera,  pretends  that  the  Military  Directory 
fulfils  Aristotle’s  ideal  of  the  perfect  government,  but 
whatever  the  future  may  hold  in  store  for  Spain  a  return 
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to  the  old  Parliamentary  regime  need  not  be  taken  into 
serious  consideration. 

It  is  of  course  by  its  deeds  that  the  Directory  must  be 
judged  and  although  it  has  only  been  in  power  since 
September,  1923,  King  Alfonso  is  more  than  justified  in 
making  so  strong  an  appeal  on  its  behalf,  both  in  respect 
of  home  and  foreign  affairs. 

The  prosperity  which  Spain  enjoyed  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  war  was,  as  has  b^n  said,  very  largely 
fortuitous,  and  during  the  five  years  which  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  and  the  military  coup 
d’itat  much  of  it  was  dissipated  owing  to  the  industrial 
disorder  and  repeated  acts  of  sabotage,  which  successive 
governments  completely  failed  to  suppress.  It  is  ouite 
true  to  say,  as  the  Marqu^  de  Lema  churned  in  his  admess 
at  Cambridge  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  Parhamentary 
r6gime  established  at  the  restoration  of  King  Alfonso  XII 
gradually  deprived  both  Carlism  and  Republicanism  of 
all  effective  power,  but  it  also  proved  itself  quite  incapable 
when  confronted  with  the  infinitely  greater  peril  of  mter- 
national  Cmnmunism.  Don  Antonio  Maura  shot  the 
agitator  Ferrer  in  1909,  but  his  successors  did  nothing, 
and  as  King  Alfonso  rightly  says  no  employer  of  labour 
knew  what  impossible  demand  the  morning  might  bring. 
The  ^eat  city  of  Barcelona  was  at  the  mercy  of  a  few 
terrorists  and  the  Parliamentary  system  had  signally 
displayed  its  inabiUty  “to  defend  the  existing  order 
against  the  Soviet  spirit."  Large  areas  of  Spain  were  well 
on  the  road  which  led  Russia  to  her  doom  when  the 
Directory  restored  a  feeling  of  security  to  employer  and 
workmen  alike.  If  the  Cortes  were  reopened  in  its  M 
form,  “We  should,"  says  the  King,  “fall  once  more  into 
the  anarchy  from  which  we  have  made  so  vigorous  an 
effort  for  two  years  to  escape." 

The  paralysis  with  which  so  many  governments  have 
been  afflicted  since  the  war  did  not  spare  that  of  Spain, 
although  its  effects  might  not  have  b^n  so  noticeable  as 
elsewhere,  since  Spain  is  a  country  which  calls  for  efficient 
administration  rather  than  strong  government.  Yet  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  eighteen 
months  has  shown  what  possibilities  there  really  were. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  pubUc  works  are  being  undertaken 
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on  all  sides  or  that  the  public  services  are  being  far  more 
efficiently  conducted,  but  rather  that  there  is  a  new  spirit 
of  optimism  abroad  in  the  land — a  spirit  in  many  ways 
similar  to  that  of  Fascist  Italy — ^whkh  is  once  more 
causing  the  Spaniard  to  feel  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
country.  Sp^  looks  to  her  king  not  to  be  a  Philip  II, 
but  rather  a  Charles  III. 

Abroad  practically  the  whole  attention  of  the  Directory 
has  been  directed  towards  the  Moroccan  problem  and  few 
will  deny  that  its  triumph  has  been  complete.  It  required 
no  ordinary  courage,  let  alone  military  skill,  on  the  p^  of 
General  Primo  de  Rivera  to  evacuate  a  large  area  of  the 
Spanish  Protectorate  before  the  eyes  of  a  mocking  Europe, 
llie  statesmen  of  the  old  r^;ime  had  been  responsible  for 
General  Silvestre’s  disaster  in  1921,  and  in  withdrawing 
from  an  impossible  situation,  the  Directory  gave  signal 
proof  of  its  appreciation  of  the  real  interests  of  Spain ; 
it  may  be  called  the  policy  of  Sancho  Panza,  but  if  so,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  ideas  of  Don  Quixote 
that  sent  King  Sebastian  of  Portugal — as  well  as  General 
Silvestre — to  his  doom  in  the  same  country,  and  if 
General  Primo  de  Rivera  has  sinned  in  giving  up  territory 
once  in  his  country's  possession,  he  has  done  so  in  the 
distinguished  company  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who 
thereby  secured  for  the  Roman  Empire  another  two 
hundr^  years  of  life. 

If  the  efficient  administration  and  a  courageous 
foreign  policy  are  among  the  blessings  which  the  Militaiy 
Directo^  has  conferred  upon  Spam,  the  safeguarding 
of  individual  liberty  is  no  less  important.  *  To  an  English¬ 
man,  so  long  subjected  to  a  hundred  petty  restrictions 
imposed  upon  his  movements,  either  by  successive 
governments  or  by  the  trade  unions,  that  freedom,  save 
in  name,  is  almost  forgotten,  the  words  of  King  Alfonso 
may  indeed  sound  strange : — 

One  thing  alone  has  been  changed  since  the  Directory 
— a  man  can  walk  about  with  money  in  his  pocket  without 
running  the  risk  of  being  knocked  on  the  head :  there 
are  no  more  strikes,  our  factories  are  working,  and  our 
employers  are  not  visited  every  morning  by  their  workmen, 
revolver  in  hand,  either  to  murder  them  or  to  force  them 
to  do  their  bidding.”  His  Majesty  then  goes  on  to  com- 
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pare  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  Spaniard  in  his  daily 
life  with  the  restrictions  existing  in  <  London  and  New 
York,  and  concludes  by  expressing  his  hrm  conviction 
that  it  is  preferable  to  live  under  a'  Military  Pirectory 
where  one  can  arrange  one’s  life  as  one  likes,  than 
under  a  Parliamentary  government  where  one  most 
emphatically  cannot,  r'  i. -  ^  i  ;  »  •jr.ri 

Individual 'liberty  has  for  so  lone  been  claimed  as 
the  peculiar  attribute  of  democracy,  Imt  to  many  it  will 
seem  little  short  of  blasphemy  to  argue  that  it  is  safer 
under  any  other  form  of  government,  yet  history  moves 
such  to  be  the  .case. .  It  was  the  continual  mter^ence 
of  the  Puritans  in  the  daily  life  of  the  ordinary  dtizm 
that  caused  him  .to  welcome  home  Charles  IP  with  sudi 
extravagant  joy,  and' no  cme  who  knew '  anything'  of 
pre-revolutionary  Russia  would  d^y  that  there  was 
infinitely  more  liberty  under  the  Tsars  than  there  has 
bem  under  the  Soviets.  To-day  the  democratically- 
^ovemed  En^hman  is  hampered  at  every  tom,'  both 
m  his  work  and  his  play,  by  restrictions  from  which 
not  only  the  so-caUed  “victims”  of  Signor  Mussolini 
and  General  Primo  de  Rivera  are  free,  but  from  which  even 
his  own  ancestors  under  the  “despotism”  of  James  II 
were  happily  exempt,  and  in  the  United  States  a  similar 
policy  has  Drought  law  itself  into  a  contempt  which  it 
is  impossible  to  condenm. 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Spaniard  of 
every  class  is  his  individualism,  as  all  who  nave  seen 
the  efforts  of  the  police  to  regulate  the  traffic  in  the  Calle 
de  Alcali  will  readily  admit.  Yet  if  in  some  ways  this 
quality  is  a  disadvantage,  it  is  also  capable  of  being 
converted  into  an  enormous  asset.  America  was  not  con¬ 
quered  under  the  direction  of  any  Spanish  Government, 
but  by  a  number  of  individuals,  generally  n^lected 
and  sometimes  even  put  to  death  by  the  home  authorities, 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  British  Empire  has  been 
built  up.  Just  as  the  pace  of  a  convoy  must  necessarily 
be  that  of  the  slowest  ship,  so  does  democracy,  as 
Nietzsche  pointed  out  half-a-century  ago,  inevitably 
reduce  civilization  to  a  dead  level  of  uniform  mediocrity, 
^d  against  such  a  state  of  affairs  the  most  deeply-root^ 
instinct  of  the  Spaniard  rebels.  He  is  freer  to-day  under 
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the  Military  Directory  than  an  Englishman  under  a 
Parliament  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  like  his 
king  he  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  revert  to  a  system 
which  appears  to  have  outlived  whatever  usefulness  it 
may  once  have  possessed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  every  respect  King 
Alfonso  has  more  than  enough  justification  for  what 
has  been  described  as  his  lock-out  of  the  politicians. 
How  far  his  criticism  of  Parliamentary  government  is 
universally  applicable  is  a  more  controversial  question; 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  nearly  every  country  in 
Europe  the  old  machine,  so  dear .  to  that  nineteenth 
century  which  now  seems  an  seon  ago,  is  breaking  down. 
Time  alone  can  show  what  will  replace  it,  but  Spain  and 
Italy  at  any  rate,  are  definitely  groping  after  a  new 
system  better  suited  to  their  nee^,  and  of  this  new 
determination  King  Alfonso  is  the  spokesman.  "The 
only  monarch  left,"  as  a  recent  writer  has  described 
him,  "who  says  what  he  thinks,  and  does  what  he  holds 
best  for  his  country." 


t’  '  ^ 

Knaresborough 

By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe 

Part  of  the  delight  in  one’s  own  dale  lies  in  knowledge  of 
the  further  lands  that  neighbour  it,  and  to-day  fancy 
beckons  one  away  indefinitely  into  tale  and  legend  cluster¬ 
ing  thick  about  old  Nidderdale,  lying  deep  out  of  sight  as 
one  stands  here  on  Greenhow.  Close  at  hand  is  the 
Blubberhouses  Road  that  leads  to  Harrogate.  They 
spelled  it  Harrowgate  once,  when  belles  and  bucks  of  the 
R^ency  pl^ed  the  splendid  fool  there,  and  had  their 
litue  day.  Ghosts  of  ^at  bygone  frippery  and  pompous 
ease  roam  still  through  the  town’s  prosperous  streets,  as 
they  haunt  the  Pantiles  down  yonder  in  the  south  at 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

Story  crowds  on  story,  too,  as  one  remembers  doings 
that  happened  Dacre  way,  far  down  there  in  the  valley — 
and  at  Ripley  Castle,  where  Cromwell  quartered  himself 
for  the  night  after  Marston  Moor,  and  Lady  Ingilby, 
racked  with  terror  lest  her  lord  had  died  in  that  grim 
battle,  held  her  visitor  at  bay. 

Through  the  long  night  she  sat  vigilant  on  one  side  of 
the  table,  Cromwell  on  the  other.  And  in  her  hand  she 
held  a  pistol,  primed  and  ready. 

“  Is  this  your  hospitality  ?  ”  he  asked: 

“It  would  be  my  husband’s  sort,  if  he  were  here,’’ 
said  Lady  Ingilby. 

And  so  the  long  watch  went  on.  A  greatjpainter  has 
given  us  the  scene,  limned  with  reticence  and  eager 

further  afield  lies  the  country  of  the  Scroopes. 
Some  time  when  the  Middle  Ages  were  paradoxically 
in  the  flush  of  youth,  there  was  a  fighting  archbishop 
of  the  race,  who  knew  how  to  don  armour  of  both  kinds. 
Since  then  the  race  has  survived  to  carry  on  a  tradition 
English  to  the  core.  They  may  be  impoverished  these 
days,  for  aught  I  know,  like  most  of  their  class,  but  never 
poor  in  honour  and  renown.  The  softest  whisper  of  their 
name  is  stirring  music. 
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Yonder  lies  the  country  of  a  romance  built,  not  on 
costume  and  “  by-my-halidoms,”  but  on  the  simple  deeds 
of  gentlemen’  whp  >¥pfie  nt  heart  th^  '^kshire  Rose. 
And  Greenhow.diefe  on  the  stark  uplands,  Imows  them  and 
approves.  Each  of  onr- striding  dales  has  its  own  music, 
but  their  voices  ring  in  true  chorus — a  choir  that  chants 
old  strength  and  chivalry  up  the  brave  nOTthem  hills. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  place  than  Greenhow,  astride  the 
barren  heights,  can  you  see  Knaresborough,  the  capital 
of  Nidderdale,  in  true  proportion.  All  your  Imowledge 
of  that  river-girdled  town,  all  your  old-time  love,  seem 
to  ^ther  vision  as  memory  roves  from  these  grim  high¬ 
lands  in  search  of  contrast  She  lies  below  that  bluff 
of  limestone,  pushing  grey  into  the  amberrblue—lies 
far-off,  but  close  to  the  heart  that  sees. 

Knaresborough,  among  the  Dales  mai^ret-towns,  has 
a  place  all  her  own.  In  situation  and  character  she  is  like 
some  pleasant  foreigner  come  to  settle  in  the  north.  Her 
colours  are  nqt  made  up  of  greys  and  lich^-greens— 
as  Skipton’s  is,  and  ^tue’s,  ai^  many  an<^er  town’s. 
Its  roofs  give  the  place  a  subtle,  air  of  warmth  and  well¬ 
being.  lues,  red  on  a  far-off  day,  have  mellowed  into 
shades  of  mulberry  and  brown  and  ochre.  Right  up  its 
steep  hill  the  town  goes,  and'  these  happy  roofs,  tier  on 
tier,  show  themselves  to  the  sunlight  with  mellow  grace. 
There’s  no  other  country  town  or  village  in  the  Dales 
that  can  wear  red  roofs  without  offence  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  nature. 

Nidd  River ,y  brown  and  tranquil,  washes  Knares- 
borough’s  feet.  The  blue-skied  hill  lands  crown  its  head. 
And  tetween  the  river  and  the  heights  is  packed  a  wonder¬ 
land  of  story.  Like' grey  Skipton,  the  town  shoulders 
away  the  hurry  and  encroaching  din  of  life;  for  it,  too, 
is  l^al  to  its  stalwart  memories. 

•  The  cliff  rises  sheer  from  Nidd.  Houses  have  been 
carved  out  of  its  solid  rock,  round  about  St.  Robert’s 
Cave — houses  that  go  up,  a  room  at  a  time,  till  the  journey 
through  them  begins  somewhere  near  the  river,  and  ends 
at  the  door  opemng  on  the  ffelds  above. 

St.  Robert’^  Cave  alone  holds  ip  its  little  compass  the 
story  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  Visk)|i  Sj^^idid  that  ran 
through  the  Middle  Ages. 
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’  St.  Robert  himself  had  been  in  many  w^.  A  fighter 
to  the  marrow,  he  had  known  the  heady  tomult  of  blow 
for  Uow-^^ovm  the  salt  sting  of  wounds,  the  lying-by 
times  when  women’s  eyes  were  kind*~and  he  stramed 
at  the  leash  of  sickness,  eager  to  be  free  again  for 
battle. 

And  suddenly  a  voice  whispered  at  his  ear,  and  he 
heard,  but  would  not  "harken^’  yet.  Peace  was  about 
the  land  once  more-^but  who  could  know  how  soon  there 
would  be  war  again,  and  he  be  needed  for  the  forefront 
of  the  strife  ?  In  his  heart,  too,  he  loved  his  mastery  of 
sword  and  horsemanship — cloved  battle  as  the  breath  of 
life. 

The  voice  persisted,  till  at  last  its  call  was  over* 
mastering.  St.  Robert  pot  aside  his  knightly  trappings, 
toiled  painfully  in  the  little  cave  high  up  the  ro^s  till 
he  had  made  a  cell  of  it,  just  big  enough  to  live  in.  He 
carved  out,  too«  an  altar*mche  and  a  bed  of  stone  on  which 
to  sleep ;  and  as  the  years  went  on  the  fame  of  his  quiet 
holiness  spread  abroad.  The  poor  came  to  him  for 
healing  of  their  sores — whether  Ixxiy  or  spirit  chanced  to 
be  afflicted — and  he  was  tireless  in  their  service. 

To  go  alone  to-day  into  that  bare  cell  is  to  be  caught 
up  in  a  flame  of  understanding.  No  splendour  of  ritual 
passed  down  the  centuries,  no  pealing  of  organ  notes  in 
dim  cathedrals,  can  be  as  eloquent  as  St.  Robert’s  Cave. 
The  stone  bed,  the  stone  altar-niche,  the  silence  broken 
only  by  the  lap,  lap  of  Nidd  River,  are  choired  about  by 
minstrels  from  behind  the  slender  Veil.  One  knows  that 
the  candles  constantly  alight  on  that  small  altar — candles 
that  were  now  St.  Robert’s  only  luxury— -were  brought 
by  the  poor — ^by  those  scarce  richer  than  himself,  ind^. 
The  poor  brought  him  what  little  food  he  needed.  And  his 
great  ministry  went  on,  an  inspiration  and  a  song  of 
praise,  tmtil  one  evening  they  found  him  cm  his  bed, 
hands  crossed  above  his  breast,  and  about  his  face  the 
crusader's  utter  peace.  ' 

Knaresborough,  indeed,  is  the  home  of  realities  that 
lie  beneath  the  casual  everyday.  Across  the  river,  .within 
hail  ^  Robert’s  Cave,  there’s  Mother  Shipton’s  Well, 
where  ’’the  old  witch  practised  divination,”  /as 
one  of  her  detractor  put  it.  Divination^was  most 
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certainly  her  gift,  but  she  was  in  no  sense  a  witch  of  the 
broom  and  brimstone  sort. 

Knowing  her  ^t,  ^e  followed  its  leading  with  selfless 
zeal.  Broken  in  health,  poor  and  derided,  she  never  bent 
the  knee  to  circumstance,  or  pawned  her  birthright  by 
crossing  palms  with  silver  for  promise  of  wedlock  soon 
to  come. 

She  kept  herself  apart  from  traffic  of  the  busy  world, 
nursed  the  inspiration  that  was  dear  as  a  hrst-bom  child, 
and  her  memory  stands  to-day  triumphant.  What  she 
said  would  come  is  here  among  us.  Tennyson,  when  he 
san^  of  aerial  navies  grappling  in  the  blue,  was  her 
disciple  without  knowing  it.  Not  a  foretelling  of  hers  has 
gone  astray.  If  St.  Robert  in  his  cave  was  a  child  of  the 
New  Testament,  she  was  a  child  of  the  old — ^a  prophetess. 

Men  recall  now,  with  a  jest,  that  she  foretold  a  time 
would  come  to  England  when  the  seasons  would  not  be 
known  from  each  other  except  by  the  leafage,  or  by  the 
lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  days.  The  seasons 
would  be  mixed  together,  with  winter  running  through 
them  all. 

To  us  in  the  Dales  there’s  no  jest  in  this  fulfilment. 
In  two  years  we’ve  had  eight  winters.  The  farmers  have 
watched  lean  stock  nibbling  starved  pastures,  have  seen 
their  lambs  die  in  spring,  and  their  meadow-grass  come 
thin  and  brown  to  the  hay-mows.  They  do  not  make  a 
jest  about  it.  The  thing  is  real,  the  desolation  close  at 
hand. 

This  well  of  Mother  Shipton’s  has  a  curious  power 
that  suggests  the  miraculous  to  simple  minds.  It  is  a 
“dropping  well,’’  and  turns  to  stone  whatever  is  sus¬ 
pended  long  enough  amid  its  trickle.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
it  wears  the  look  of  a  gamekeeper’s  larder;  for  so  many 
furred  and  feathered  bodies  are  brought  to  go  through  the 
slow  stages  of  petrifaction. 

Knaresborough’s  infinite  changes  are  part  of  her 
beguilement.  Every  house  built  up  the  cliff  tempts  one 
to  enter  it  with  or  without  valid  excuse.  A  gardener  at 
heart  builds  his  garden  under  any  conditions  that  happen 
to  surround  him ;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  rock-plants 
have  been  coaxed  to  thrive  in  pockets  cunningly  devised ; 
wallflowers,  aubretia — arabis  in  white  cascades — ^the 
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saxifrages,  red  and  cream  and  yellow — London  pride,  all 
dainty  in  its  pink  and  green — the  cliffs  are  dressed  as 
for  a  gala  day.  Yet  go  down  to  Nidd  River,  and  you  find 
gardens  of  another  sort  entirely — soft,  lush  places,  their 
fwt  in  the  water  almost.  The  irises  thrive  here,  and 
pseonies,  and  lavender  walks.  On  summer’s  evenings, 
when  the  dusk  is  warm  and  still,  you  ask  for  the 
nightingale  and  wonder  that  he  dare  not  roam  into  our 
northern  country. 

One  of  these  gardens  has  steps  that  go  to  the  river, 
and  a  mooring-place  for  skiff  or  punt.  Few  seem  to  remem¬ 
ber  nowadays  that  Charles  the  First  once  paced  between 
its  flowers — paced  in  bitter  tribulation.  Knaresborough, 
like  Skipton-in-Craven,  had  held  out  with  gallantry; 
but  the  war  in  Yorkshire  had  gone  disastrously  for  the 
King,  and  he  was  here,  needs  must,  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
capitulation. 

It  was  signed  in  the  house  attached  to  this  old-world 
garden.  The  King  sat  on  one  side  of  the  table,  Cromwell 
on  the  other;  and  that  other  picture  starts  to  mind,  of 
Lady  Ingilby  and  Cromwell  sharing  a  night's  vigil  at 
ano^er  table,  beeswaxed  so  sedulously  that  the  flickering 
candle-glow  was  mirrored  in  the  oak 

The  house  at  that  time  was  the  vicarage;  but  long 
before  then  it  had  known  a  wild  and  troubled  history 
It  was  built  in  the  days  when  "roof-tree”  had  a  liteial 
meaning.  The  great  trunk,  lopped  of  every  branch,  stiU 
carries  the  fabric  of  the  house  that  was  built  round  it' in 
the  olden  way. 

Its  haunting  has  been  known  so  long  as  to  be  accepted 
as  almost  usu^.  I  had  the  story  from  the  tenant,  a 
burly  Yorkshireman,  who  was  the  last  man  in  the  world, 
you  would  have  thought,  to  have  traffic  with  the 
ghost-world. 

"Of  course  the  place  was  haunted.  You  couldn’t  live 
for  a  day  in  it  without  being  sure  of  that.  I  never  saw 
anything,  but  heard  enough  to  last  my  lifetime — sobbings 
and  cries,  enough  to  break  your  heart  while  you  listened. 
There  were  sharp,  cold  wmds,  too,  up  and  down  the 
passages,  when  the  night  was  still  as  a  churchyard.  But 
I  liked  the  old  house  and  stayed  on.” 

People  never  unburden  their  hearts  this  way  unless 
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they  are  sure  their  listener  is  reverent  toward  tU  ghost* 
knre;  and  even  then  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  a  ihyness. 
curious  and  hard  to  win  through. 

**I  didn't  know  who  it  was  gallivanting  about  the 
place/'  he  went  on  after  a  long  sl^ce,  "  till  I'd  a  fancy 
to  m^e  a  cupboard  under  the  stair.  And  while  we  were 
making  it,  we  came  on  a  piteous  thing.  There  was  a 
wailed*np  space  we  broke  t^ugh,  and  there  inside  Was 
a  mouldered, heap  of  clothes — a  woman's  clothes.  It  was 
only  when  we  lifted  them  up  that  the  poor,  naked  bones 
shook  out  on  to  the  floor." 

His  simple  way  of  telling  the  story  brought  home  its 
appalling  grimness.  >  . 

"The  place  was  haunted,  you  said,"  I  ventured  by 
and  by. 

"Yes,  it's  ended  now.  Those  bones  were  given 
Christian  burial."  ; 

I  can  recall  only  one  house  with  such  strange  mingling 
of  interest  as  this  old  vicarage,  with  its  roof-tree,  its 
haunting,  its  memories  of  King  Charles  and  Cromwell. 
That  other  dwelling  is  the  Mint  House  at  Pevensey  in 
Sussex,  where  echoes  of  Norman  William’s  day  linger, 
and  a  tongueless  woman  moans  and  will  not  be  quiet. 

Knaresborough  gives  us  lighter  glimpses  of  the  wind- 
free  liberty  that  was  ever  asserting  its^  in  the  restless 
mediaeval  times.  The  bishop,  it  seems,  came  once  in 
high  state  to  make  inquiry  into  a  grievous  breach  of 
d^pline  at  a  Convent  in  the  town.  The  abbess  was 
reported  to  keep  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  admitted  the 
impeachment.  She  rode  to  hounds  herself,  and  many  of 
her  nuns.  Was  there  anywhere  a  pronouncement  of  Holy 
Church  against  such  honest  relaxation  ? 

The  bishop  could  remember  none.  Moreover,  he  was 
himself  a  mighty  hunter.  The  flni^  of  his  visitation  is 
lost  to  us ;  but  one  suspects  that  he  shared  the  chase,  in 
high  humour,  with  go<^  sisters  who. knew  how  to  sit 
a  horse. 

Wherever  you  wander  in  and  out  of  the  town’s  ways 
and  byways,  some  old  tale  is  l3dng  in  wait.  Even  its 
modem  market  day  is  like  no  other.  The  street  is  packed 
with  booths.  You  can  buy  an3rthing,  froih  a  plough¬ 
share  to  trouser  buttons.  In  spring  you  will  find  hand- 
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carts  laden  with  temptation.  Double  daisies,  some  red. 
some  white,  bring  back  remembrance  oi  gardens  Imown 
long  ago,  when  world  cared  lor  such.  And  there  are 
pansies,  winking  a  shower  away  from  their  laces  now  the 
sun  is  out  again.  And' herbs  in  plenty— thyme  and  rose¬ 
mary.  bergamot,  and  tansy,  i  rue  and  marjoram,  and 
lasses’dove— all  for  your  garaen  gay. 

You  can  also  ;buy — a  merry,  smooth-faced  -  rogue 
assures  you,  of  it — a  medicine  whose  prescription  was 
given  him  during  his  travels  in  the  highlands  of  Thibet. 
It  will  cure  you  of  more  ailments  than  existed  to  your 
humble  knowledge  until  be  names  them ;  and  its  price  is 
absurd,  because  he  is  a  lover  of  his  fellow  men.  To  smooth 
sickness  from  the  furrowed  brow  is  his  delight.  This 
elixir  of  health  has  been  dearly  bought  by  him.  but  he 
is  not  here  for  profit*  That  is  why  he  is  sellmg  each  bottle 
of  the  priceless  mixture  at  a  loss. 

This  glib  practiticmer  begins  presently  to  single  out 
individm^  in  the  crowd  al^ut  iiis  rostrum,  proves  to 
each  by  skilled  suggestion  that  he  or  she  has  a  grievous 
malady,  then  bids  them  cease  to  worry -any  more.  A 
bottle  of  bis  physic  had  once  cured  the  Grand  Lama  of 
Thibet,  so  surely  lesser  folk  could  trust  its  virtues.  In 
amongst  his  serious  business  of  convincing  people  that 
they  are  ill,  be  has  a  wide  range  of  patter,  a  fund  of 
anecdote  that  brings  the  ready  laugh  or  the  maudlin  tear. 
One  is  absorbed  by  the  man’s  sheer  goiius,  playing  with  a 
sure  touch  on  the  humanity  he  knows  by  heart. 

Wonderful  as  this  marlmt  is,  just  as  a  stranger  might 
view  it  for  the  first  time,  its  M,  unwritten  laws  thread 
it,  to  its  intimates,  with  mystery  of  the  fai-ofl  generations. 
It  is  an  ancient  market.  Its  stall-owners,  most  of  them, 
are  ancestried  by  market-men'  who  thwacked  their 
ritual  into  the  very  bones  of  those  to  follow  them.  Over 
and  over  again  a  brand  new  salesman  has  succeeded  by 
purchase  to  a  stall-right,  and  has  taken  his  own  way 
without  heed  of  precedent.  If  he  has  been  (^uick  of 
apprehension  he  has  learned  to  fall  humbly  into  Ime  with 
centuries  stronger  than  himself ;  if  slow,  or  obstinate,  they 
have  a  way  of  teaching  him  dislike  of  Knaresborough. 

You  cannot  get  away  from  antiquity.  The  castle 
ruins  are  eloquent  with  strife  of  Cavalier  and  Puritan. 
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When  you  have  reached  the  high  country  bordering  the 
town  and  got  a  little  way  into  the  country  fields  and 
market-gardens,  you  come  to  Scriven  Village,  a  comer  of 
the  world  left  for  man’s  delight,  from  the  days  when 
England  was  herself.  There’s  order,  without  fu^y  neat¬ 
ness.  The  gardens  fronting  each  good  house  are  trim, 
yet  free  in  their  luxury  of  bloom.  The  tenantry  of  Scriven 
Park  have  their  homes  here,  and  all  that  was  real  and 
comely  in  the  feudal  times  comes  into  quiet  view.  The 
old  wives’  tales  of  dark  oppression,  and  poor  folk  trodden 
in  the  mire,  are  swept  away.  Here  at  Scriven  are  lusty 
survivors  of  an  age  tto  bred  self-rehance  and  the  happiest 
sort  of  pride.  Such  folk  could  not  possibly  be  reared 
from  mire  and  servitude. 

Till  lately  there  were  Shngsbys  at  Scriven;  and  to 
speak  of  a  Slingsby  in  the  Dales,  or  in  that  other  country 
of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  is  to  sound  a  trumpet-note. 
Clean-minded,  clean-handed,  strong  for  sport  or  battle, 
they  built  a  glamour  round  the  name — a  thrifty  glamour, 
strong  to  survive. 

Standing  here  in  Scriven’s  twiUght,  the  rooks  sending 
out  their  last  sleepy  thanksgiving,  the  mind  roams  up 
and  down  the  Dale  of  Nidd.  So  many  gallant  famiUes 
have  gone  from  birth  to  burial,  cmrymg  the  torch  till 
younger  hands  were  there  to  take  it  forward.  So  many 
yeomen,  simple  farmers  and  their  hinds,  have  worked  in 
peace  or  fought  in  strife,  stride  by  stride  with  their 
overlords.  Hampkhwaite  and  Dacre  and  tough  old 
Pateley  Brigg  are  thick  with  Dalesmen  coimted  buried 
out  of  si^ht.  Yet  how  surely  they  live  on,  so  that  you 
cannot  miss  the  tread  of  their  lusty  horses,  their  roUicking 
song  as  they  go  to  hunt  or  market. 

The  last  rook,  cawing  fitfully,  gets  to  sleep  with  his 
dreams  of  older  days.  From  Knaresborough,  old  and  wise, 
the  market-folk  come  home.  And  the  world  goes  very  well. 
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Lord  Balfour  in  Palestine 

A  Reply  to  Mr.  Israel  Cohen 
By  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Raglan 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  apologists  for  Zionism  should 
try  to  divert  attention  from  the  weakness  of  their  case  by 
abuse  and  personalities,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Cohen  begins 
his  article  with  an  attack  on  myself  and  the  other  British 
officers  and  officials  who  have  served  in  Palestine.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  almost  all  are  anti-Zionists  and 
many  of  them  resigned  their  appointments  rather  than 
remain  the  instruments  of  such  a  poUcy. 

According  to  Mr.  Cohen,  a  pohtician  who  accepts  the 
position  of  Minister  of  Health  or  Secretary  for  Scotland 
ipso  facto  acquires  a  knowledge  of  Palestine  which  entitles 
him  completely  to  disregard  the  opinion  of  all  those  who 
have  served  there. 

Mr.  Cohen  goes  on :  “  It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to 
attempt  to  justify  hostility  to  British  policy  in  Palestine 
on  the  ground  of  the  demarcation  of  tmt  country's 
frontiers.”  This  must  mean  either  that  the  Arabs  do  not 
object  to  the  partition  of  their  coimtry,  which  is  untrue, 
or  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  frontier  ever  again  to  be 
altered,  which  is  absurd. 

Mr.  Cohen  then  admits,  what  his  colleague,  Mr.  Stein, 
denied  in  the  Times,  that  the  Zionists  claim  Transjordan. 
He  states  that  to  compare  the  settlement  of  Jews  in 
Palestine  with  a  hypothetical  settlement  of  Chmese  in 
England  shows  a  deplorable  ignorance  of  history.  History 
cannot  alter  the  fact  that  a  Russian  Jew  is  as  much  a 
foreimer  in  Palestine  as  a  Chinaman  is  in  England. 

He  says  that  it  is  fallacious  to  attempt  to  show  that 
Palestine  is  not  an  empty  land  by  quoting  the  figures  for 
an  exceptional  district.  A  glance  at  tlie  census,  or  at  the 
official  estimate  of  the  cultivable  land,  which  gives 
72  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  now  cultivated  by  the 
Arabs,  will  show  that  Acre  is  not  an  exceptional  district. 

Mr.  Cohen  quotes,  and  apparently  endorses,  the 
opinion  of  Colonel  Conder,  that  Palestine  could  support  a 
population  of  ten  millions.  A  country  the  size  of  York¬ 
shire,  without  any  of  Yorkshire's  resources,  supporting  a 
population  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  large  1  IVo- 
di^ous !  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Amery  is  reported  to 
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have  said  at  Jerusalem  that  there  was  no  fear  {sic)  of  the 
Jews  outnumbering  the  Arabs. 

Mr.  Cohen  accuses  me  of  the  "blunder”  of  terming 
Palestine  "a  British  dependency."  If  a  country  where 
the  British  flag  is  flown,  which  is  garrisoned  with  British 
troops,  and  where  all  the  ofl&cials  are  appointed  by  the 
British  Government,  is  not  a  British  dependency,  what 
is  it  ?  lam  surpris^  that  Mr.  Cohen  should  try  to  make 
this  point,  as  one  of  the  stock  arguments  of  the  Zionists 
is  that  the  status  of  Palestine  as  a  British  dependency 
safeguards  the  Suez  Canal,  and  thereby  repays  the  British 
taxpayer  for  its  enormous  drain  on  his  purse. 

Passing  over  "Pagett,  M.P.,”  in  whose  infallibility 
Mr.  Cohen  is  imfortunately  by  no  means  the  sole  believer, 
we  come  to  the  University.  Mr.  Cohen  admits  that  there 
are  Communists  and  "super-orthodox”  Jews  in  Palestine, 
but  says  that  neither  element  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
University.  Of  course  they  have  not,  because  the 
University  has  not  yet  come  into  existence.  When,  if 
ever,  it  is  opened  as  a  University,  it  is  from  those  elements 
that  it  will  have  to  draw  a  majority  of  its  students,  and 
if  Pr.  Hertz  is  to  keep  the  peace  he  will  have  little  time 
for  his  other  duties.  .  ^ 

Now  as  to  co-operatiOn  between  Jews  and  Arabs.  Mr. 
Cohen  says  that  they  would  have  made  much  greater  pro¬ 
gress  by  now  “but  for  the  persistent  and  permcious  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  those — neither  Jews  nor  Arabs— who 
are  making  every  effort  to  keep  them  asunder.  The  Jews 
have  reputedly  declared  their  desire  for  co-operation.  .  .” 

This  is  the  theory.  For  the  facts  we  may  refer  to  the 
official  report  on  the  Jaffa  disturbances  oi  1921,  pages 
52-55,  from  which  I  wul  quote  one  paragraph  : 

Again,  we  have  had  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  Zionist  Commission 
put  strong  pressure  upon  a  large  Jewish  landowner  of  Richon-le*Zion  to 
employ  Je^^ish  labour  in  place  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  been  employed  on  his 
farm  since  he  was  a  boy.  The  fanner,  we  were  told,  yielded  to  this  pressure 
with  reluctance,  fitsUy,  because  the  substitution  of  Jewish  for  Arab  labour 
would  aUenate  the  Arabs,  secondly,  because  the  pay  demanded  by  the 
Jewish  laboureiB,  and  the  short  hours  during  which  they  would  consent  to 
work,  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  run  his  farm  at  a  profit. 

The  last  sentence  explains  why  the  Jewish  settlements 
are  an  economic  failure,  and  can  only  be  kept  going  by 
means  of  subsidies. 

The  newspapers  said  many  foolish  things  about  Lord 
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Balfour’s  visit  to  Palestine^but  those  I  saw  did  not  go  to  the 
length  of  **  welcoming  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Jerusalem  the  dawn  of  a  better  day ...  in  the 
development  of  the  Near  East."  It  would  be  equally 
true  to  say  that  the  inauguration  of  a  Sanscrit  University 
at  Hong  Kong  would  lead  to  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  in 
the  development  of  China. 

In  condusion  I  will  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the  real 
facts  of  Zionism.  Judaism  is  not  a  nationality  but  a 
religion,  and  a  d3dng  religion.  Orthodox  Ju^sm  is 
incompatible  with  modem  dvilized  life,  and  when  a  Jew 
abandons  orthodoxy  he,  or  his  children,  usually  end  by 
abandoning  Judaism.  The  theory  that  the  Jews  are  a 
people  apart  is  a  fallacy.  In  the  centuries  immediately 
preceding  and  following  the  birth  of  Christ  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  non-Jews  were  converted  to  Judaism :  in 
the  last  few  centuries  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity.  All  over  Western  Europe 
and  America  Jews  are  daily  intermarrying  with  Christians 
and  forsaking  the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  The  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Portuguese  Jews  who  came  to  England  in  the 
seventeenth  century  all  became  Christians  long  ago,  and 
most  of  the  German  Jews  who  followed  them  in  the 
eighteenth  have  done  the  same.  The  Russian  and  Polish 
Jews  have  come  in  larger  numbers  and  shown  a  greater 
tendency  to  congregate,  but  nevertheless  their  absorption 
is  proce^ng  rapidly. 

Formerly  this  tendency  to  conversion  and  as^ilation 
was  checked  by  the  influence  of  the  Russian  Jews,  the 
descendants  of  the  Tatar  tribe  of  the  Khazars,  who  were 
converted  to  Judaism  about  a.d.  750.  The  policy  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  by  which  they  were  compulsorily 
segregated  and  restricted  to  certain  occupations  prao 
ti^y  forced  them  to  a  life  of  orthodox,  and  from  Russia 
there  proceeded  a  constant  stream  of  pious  rabbis  and 
teachers,  who  served  to  keep  alive  the  faith  of  their 
co-religionists  in  the  West. 

The  Russian  revolution,  Bolshevism,  famine  and 
pogroms  have  brought  about  a  new  state  of  affairs.  The 
ghettoes  are  being  broken  up,  and  the  sudden  change  has 
been  too  much  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Jews,  many  of 
whom  have  grasped  with  avidity  the  tenets  of  Bolshevism. 
It  is  clear  to  the  pious  Jews  that  they  must  look  elsewhere 
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for  their  teachers,  and  to  the  Zionists  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  clear.  Zionism,  before  the  war  an  ideal  to  be 
hoped  for,  has  now  to  them  become  a  necessity,  if  Judaism 
is  to  survive.  That  explains  the  fanaticism  and  un- 
.  scrupulousness  of  the  Zionists.  Their  faith,  so  they 
believe,  is  at  stake.  But  of  course  Palestine,  if  it  is  to 
become  a  nursery  of  orthodoxy,  must  be  a  purely  Jewish 
Palestine.  If  any  Arabs  are  to  remain,  and  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  turn  them  all  out,  they  must  be  in  a 
minority,  and  restricted  to  the  rdle  of  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water.  The  Zionists  do  not  mind  how  many 
Bolshevists  enter  Palestine.  As  long  as  they  are  economic¬ 
ally  dependent,  they  can  give  no  serious  trouble  to  the 
Zionist  leaders,  whatever  ^ey  may  to  the  Government. 
They  may  eventually  succeed  in  obtaining  control,  but 
they  are  the  only  class  of  immigrant  available  in  any 
numbers,  so  the  Zionists  are  prepared  to  take  the  risk. 

In  any  case  they  are  intoitely  preferable  to  Arabs. 
All  this  talk  about  rec(^izing  the  rights  of  the  Arabs, 
educating  the  Arabs,  co-operating  with  the  Arabs,  is 
sheer  hiunbug.  They  talk  of  David,  who  had  a  bodyguard 
of  Philistines,  and  Solomon  with  his  foreign  wives,  but 
their  ideal  is  the  Judaea  of  Ezra  and  the  Maccabe^,  in 
which  no  non-Jews  were  tolerated. 

Mr.  Cohen  talks  of  the  anti-Zionists  as  "a  small 
band.”  They  include  all  the  Christian  churches,  most  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  the  Governments  of  France 
and  Italy,  the  whole  Moslem  world,  and  a  lairge  number, 
possibly  a  majority,  of  the  Jews  themselves.  The  latter 
may  be  divid^  into  three  dasses  :  firstly,  the  orthodox, 
who  think  that  an  operation  which  involves  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  poisonous  knife  of  Bolshevism  into  the 
vitals  of  Judaism  is  unlikely  to  improve  its  health; 
secondly,  those  who  are  patriotic  dtizens  of  Western 
coimtries,  and  object  to  having  their  supposed  Palestinian 
nationality  cast  m  their  teeth;  and  thirdly,  the  Sephar¬ 
dim,  or  Southern  Jews,  who  are  not  in  commimion  with 
the  others,  and  resent  the  attempts  of  the  Zionists  to  bully 
them  and  embroil  them  with  their  Moslem  neighbours. 

The  world  is  against  the  Zionists  and  the  facts  are 
against  them,  but  they  refuse  to  recognize  facts,  and  heap 
abuse  on  those  who  are  almost  their  only  friends,  namely, 
the  Government  of  Palestine. 
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Mediaeval  Cavalry  and  Modern 
Tanks 

“  The  wheel  has  come  full  circle  " 

By  Captain  B.  H.  Liddell  Hart 
August  (^h,  A.D.  378 

A  sultry  summer  day  on  the  plains  of  Adrianople,  two 
armies  engaged  in  desperate  struggle;  one,  the  shield 
and  symbol  of  Roman  imperial  power;  the  other,  the 
embodiment  of  the  barbarian  challenge  to  Rome’s 
sovereignty  over  the  ancioit  world. 

The  Emperor  Valens,  confident  in  the  superiority  of 
the  Roman  legions,  through  long  centuries  the  “queen 
of  battle”  and  with  all  the  traditions  of  a  thousand 
victorious  fields  behind  them,  had  marched  out  from  the 
shelter  of  Adrianople’s  walls  that  morning  to  attack 
the  army  of  the  Goths  under  their  famous  leader 
Fritigem.  The  moment  was  inopportime  to  the  Goths, 
for  the  main  body  of  their  cavaliy  was  away  foraging  at 
a  distance.  With  a  craft  worthy  of  the  B3rzantine 
Emperors  later,  or  of  Kutusoff  before  Austerlitz,  Friti¬ 
gem  employed  an  embassy  to  gain  time  for  the  recall  of 
his  cavalry.  The  parley  proving  fruitless,  the  Roman 
army  developed  a  strong  attack  on  the  Goths'  position. 
The  scales  of  victory  hun^  in  the  balance,  when  suddenly 
a  cloud  of  dust  appeared  m  the  distance,  growing  rapidly 
larger  and  nearer  until  it  materialized  as  the  mass  of 
the  Gothic  cavalry.  Riding  straight  to  the  battlefield 
the  flying  squadrons  of  Alatheus  and  Saphrax  charged 
like  a  thunderbolt  against  the  flank  of  the  unperial  army. 
“So  tremendous  was  the  impact  that  the  l^ons  and 
cohorts  were  pushed  together  in  helpless  confusion.  .  .  . 
The  Roman  infantry  realized  the  horror  of  their  posi¬ 
tion;  equally  unable  to  deploy  or  to  fly,  they  had  to 
stand  to  be  cut  down.  .  .  .  Into  this  quivering  mass  the 
Goths  rode,  plying  sword  and  lance  against  the  helpless 
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enemy.  It  was  not  till  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  army 
had  fallen  the  thinning  of  the  ranks  enaUtd  a  few 
thotafefirttd  ibeh  to  wecflc  o\lt.^  i  ^  .*’• 

When  the  sun  went  down  that  evening  on  the  corpse- 
piled  battlefield  of  Adrianople,  it  set  also  on  the  great 
Roman  Empire,  for  though  the  twilight  was  to  be  pro¬ 
longed  for  several  centuries,  the  spell  that  Rome  had 
cast  upon  the  western  world  was  shattered.  The  end 
was  postponed  by  taking  the  Barbarians  into  partner¬ 
ship;  henceforth  the  Emperor  might  be  senior  partner, 
or  sleeping  partner,  in  the  firm  according  to  his  ability 
and  circumstances,  but  he  was  never  again  to  exercise 
the  sway  of  earlier  days.  As  a  military  disaster  to  the 
Roman  arms  Adrianople  finds  its  one  counterpart  in 
Cannae,  but  the  politicil  significance  of  Adrianople  is 
far  ^ater. 

It  is,  too,  as  great  a  landmark  in  military  as  in  world 
history.  For  nearly  six  centuries*  since  Zama  and 
Cynoscephalae,  the  Roman  infantry  had  been  the 
dominant  factor  in  warfare,  her  legions  the  instrument 
and  token  of  world-power, 

On  August  9,  A.D.  378,  the  sun  set  on  the  supremacy 
of  infantry,  the  glory  of  the  legions  was  buried  under  the 
heaps  of  tiie  slain,  and  the  age  of  cavalry  was  ushered  in. 
It  was  to  last  for  nearly  a  thousand  years — until  the 
Swi^  pikemen  at'Laupen  and  the  English  bowmen  at 
Cres^  reversed  the  balance. 

August  Sth,  A.D.  i$i8 

Another  summer  day,  on  the  banks  of  the  Somme  in 
front  of  Amiens,  again  the  fearful  clash  of  two  armies — 
one  the  weapon  of  Imperial  Germany  in  her  bid  for  world 
supremacy,  the  other  the  shield  and  symbol  of  outraged 
civilization  in  defence  of  her  liberty.  In  her  army 
Geniiany  possessed  a  superbly  trained  instrument  that 
reminded  uS  of  the  Roman  l^ons.  For  half  a  century 
her  arms  had  been  the  menace  of  the  modem  world, 
and  in  tactical  efficiency  at  least  m^mtained  the 
traditions  of  1866  and  1870.  During  four  years  her 
maclune-gnnners,  heirs  of  the  Roman  legionaries,  had 
d^ed  all  the  efforts  of  orthodox  tactics  to  overthrow 
' '  •  OttiBA,  “Aft  trf  Wiif  in  the  Middle  Ages.” 
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them,  exacting  as  the  price  of  any  gain  a  cost  in  allied 
lives  ont  of  all  proportion  to  the  barren  results. 

The  foresight  and  insight  of  a  small  group  of  men, 
helped  by  the  practical  mechanical  aptitude  of  a  few 
more,  had  provided  us  with  a  new  weapon— the  tank, 
originally  intended  purely  as  an  antidote  to  the  Gertnan 
machine-guns  and  trenches.  The  obstacles  and  delays 
these  pioneers  met  with  are  now  part  of  history.  ’  Even 
when  the  tank  emerged  into  being,  for  more  than  a  year 
its  advantages  were  lost,  used  in  driblets,-  or  flittered 
away  in  the  bogs  of  Flanders,  ground  essentially 
unsuitable  to  its  limitations,  untu  at  Cambrai  in 
November,  1917,  its  correct  tactical  employment  was  at 
last  appreciate  by  authority,  as  distinct  from  its 
originators. 

The  story  of  1918  is  too  recent  history  to  need  much 
repetition.  The  Allied  armies,  reeling  under  a  series  of 
oi^aughts,  were  still  “with  their  backs  to  the  wall” 
when  the  counter-stroke  of  July  18  came  to  their  r^ef. 
Even  so  it  seemed  to  an  anxious  waiting  world  that  the 
scales  still  hung  trembling  in  the  balance.  Hope  was 
revived,  but,  even  if  the  best  befell,  all^felt  ttiat  the 
path  to  victory  must  be  long  and  arduous;  none, as¬ 
suredly  were  vouchsafed  a  vision  of  what  was  to  c6me 
about  in  three  brief  months.  ^ 

The  curtain  fell  and  remained  down  for  some  weeks 
while  the  world  waited  expectant  for  the  next  act  of  ihe 
drama;  only  a  privileged  few  were  allowed- behind  the 
scenes.  Then,  in  the  early  hours  of  August  8  the  blow 
fell,  the  German  machine-gunners  were  overrun*  and 
slaughtered  the  charge  of  the  British  links,  almost 
as  l^plessly  as  their  forerunners  at  Adrianople,  exactly 
fifteen  hunted  and  forty  yem-s  before;  Let  -^e  story 
be  epitomized  in  the  words  of  the  enemy,  of  Ludendorn 
him^ ;  **  August  8  was  the  black  day  of  ihe  German 
Army  in  the  history  of  the-  War**  “  The  divisions  in  line 
allowed,  themselves  to  be  completely  overwhelmed. 
Divisional  staffs  were  surprised  in  their  headquarters  by 
enemy  tanks.'*^  ^  i  ‘ 

The  victorious  method  of  August  8  was  reputed  and 
repeated,  in  essentials  at  least,  during  a  brief  and  glorious 
“hundred  dayt"  until  the  German  power  and  will  to 
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resist  was  broken.  On*  this  last  phase  the  verdict  of 
Ludendoiff  is :  "  Mass  attacks  by  tanks  and  artificial  fog 
remained  hereafter  our  most  dangerous  enemies.’* 

It  is  an  axiom  that  nations  learn  more  readily  from 
defeat  than  from  victory,  and  though  for  the  nonce 
Germany  is  prohibited  from  building  tanks,  her  post-war 
military  reviews  and  text-books  b^  ample  witness  to 
the  study  that  is  being  devoted  to  them  and  their  tactics. 
Will  she  repeat  both  the  recovery  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire  and  the  basic  idea  of  its  military  re¬ 
organization  ?  "Theodosius,  on  whom  devolved  the 
task  of  reorganizing  the  troops  of  the  Empire,  appears 
to  have  appreciated  to  its  fullest  extent  the  military 
meaning  of  the  fight  at  Adrianoji^e.  Abandoning  the  old 
Roman  theory  of  war,  he  decided  that  the  cavalry  must 
in  future  compose  the  most  important  part  of  the 
imperial  army.’’* 

Unable  to  provide  this  new  arm  in  sufficient  numbers 
or  quality  from  home  resources,  he  obtained  it  by 
enlisting  wholesale  the  services  of  Teutonic  alhes. 
Here  again  we  may  a.sk  ourselves  whether  Germany, 
tempor^y  debarr^  from  producing  her  own  tanks, 
though  for  different  reasons, .  will  use  Russia  as  her 
tool  in  developing  these  new  sources  of  military 
power. 

Whether  we,  in  turn,  have  imbibed  the  lessons  of 
1918  and  adequately  developed  the  means  that  brought 
us  victory  is  a  moot  point. 

There  is  justice  in  the  claim  that  as  tank  design  is 
still  in  its  infancy  such  money  as  is  available  can  be  more 
wisely  spent  in  experiments  to  develop  more  efi&dent 
and  reliable  types  of  tank  than  in  equipping  our  forces 
with  a  large  number  of  tanks  that  may.  cmsolete  in  a 
few  years. 

Meanwhile,  however,  our  post-war  reorganization  and 
establishments  ha\^  been  crystallizing,  and  when  once 
the  proportionate  strengths  of  the  various  arms  are 
settled,  they  have  a  tendency  to  become  fixed.  In  peace 
time,  with  estimates  and  expenditure  rigidly  limited,  an 
increase  in  one  arm  implies  the  reduction  of  anotiier, 
and,  as  is  but  natural,  sentiment  and  interest  combine 
•  Oman,  *'  Art  of  War  in  the  itiddle  Ages.’* 
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to  resist  the  change.  Disbanded  regiments  mean  not 
only  marred  careers,  but  the  severance  of  great  tradi> 
tions. 

But  when  we  contrast  the  3,000  tanks  (plus  5,500  for 
the  allies)  and  7,500  cross-country  tractors  that  were 
being  built  for  the  1919  campai^,  it  is  difficult  to  feel 
happy  over  our  present  establis^ent  of  only  five  tank 
battalions,  possessing  but  a  few  score  tanks  of  up-to-date 
design.  Such  a  proportion  would  seem  to  endow  us  with 
little  power  to  repeat  those  mass  attacks  that  on  German 
confession  were  their  “most  dangerous  enemies.’*  More 
significant  still,  and  perhaps  more  ominous,  is  that  our 
ideas  appear  to  have  fallen  behind  those  of  1918. 
Whereas  we  then  planned,  for  1919,  assault  divisions  in 
the  proportion  of  one  tank  brigade  of  144  tanks  to  two 
infantry  brigades,  with  all  the  transport  on  a  tractor, 
or  cross-country  basis,  we  now  officially  work  on  the 
proportion  laid  down  by  the  Bird  Committee,  of  one 
tank  battalion  to  a  division  of  infantry. 

To  appreciate  that  this  idea  is  retrogressive  there  is 
no  need  to  project  ourselves  into  the  far  future  with  its 
visions  of  navad  warfare  on  land  waged  by  tank  fleets, 
nor  to  number  ourselves  with  the  hot-headed  reformers 
who  would  wipe  out  the  existing  arms  with  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.  Plain  common  sense  and  a  knowledge  of  history 
will  show  us  that  even  if  warfare  moves  in  cycles,  they 
are  progressive  cycles,  and  that  each  succeedmg  war  in 
modem  times  between  the  Great  Powers  shows  an 
advance  mechanically  on  the  last,  and  at  least  b^ins 
where  die  last  left  on. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  step  back  in  the 
proportion  of  tanks  to  the  other  arms  ?  Is  it  because 
of  a  reactionary  objection  to  new-fangled  methods  and 
ideas,  or  to  a  disb^ef  in  the  value  of  tanks  in  future 
warfare?  The  answer  is  “No”  in  both  cases.  The 
present  Higher  Command  are  far  from  resisting  progress, 
as  was  amply  shown  in  last  year’s  manoeuvres  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  new  means  to  mobility  and 
hitting  power — aircraft,  radio-telephony,  new  light  and 
fast  transport,  etc. — and  the  attention  paid  to  them. 
In  the  second  case  the  fact  that  the  tanks  have  now  a 
permanent  place  in  our  organization  would  dbpose  of 
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any  such  theoiy.  Shortly  after  the  ^r,  it  is  true,  certain 
generals  declared  that  the  tank  was  purely  a  means  of 
breaking  down  the  trench-bajrier  in  France,  and  as  such 
had  served  its  pwpose;  that  in  mobile  warfare  of  the 
future  there  would  be  no  place  for  it.  But  our  General 
Staff,  fortunately,  w«?e  wiser,  and  instead  ^t  out  to 
obta^  a  tank  definitely  suited  and  intended  for  mobile 
warfare — ^the  result  the  new  Vickers  tank,  which  has 
a  vastly  increased  speed  and  radius  of  action  with  a 
lesser  trench-spanning  capacity. 

There  is  no  question  that  those  now  in  authority 
regard  the  tank  as  a  valuable  to  the  arms  already 

existing— infantry,  cavahy,  and  artijleiy. 

Yet,  curiously,  in^this  very  recogmtion,  as  we  have 
stated  it,  of  the  value  of  tanks  would  seem  to  lie  the 
clue  to  the  small  proportion  of  tanks  to  the  other  arms 
in  otir  post-war  organisation.  Siinilarly,  with  subor¬ 
dinate  commanders,  the  value  many  of  tnem  now  place 
on  tanks  is  the  cause  bf  their  feulty  tactical  employment, 
as  seen  in  last  year’s  training  on  several  occasions. 

Desjnte  the  high  speed  and  relatively  low  obstacle- 
crosMng  power  of  me  latest  tanks,  they  are  still  redded 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  infantrj'-,  and  a  means  of  helpmg  the 
latter  to  ovweOme  the  enemy  posts  they  encounter  in 
their  advance — as  was  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
tanks  in  the  Great  War. 

The  root  of  the  difficulty  Ties  in  the  fact  that  for 
centuries  soldiers  have  ,been  aebustomed  to  think  in 
tenns  ^f  three  main  arms — infantry,  cavalryj  and 
artillery.  Then  in  the  last  war  came  the  addition  of 
tanks,  and  ipldiers  were  in  a  quandary  where  to  place  it. 
In  the  British  post-war  manuals  it  is  treated  ^  as  an 
extra  arm  to  me  three  originals;  in  the  French  it  is 
bracketed  under  “infantry.’  In  all  humility  the  sug¬ 
gestion  is  made  that  both  are  wrong,  and  that  the  right 
classificatiem  and  the  right  tactical  use  of  tanks  is  to  be 
found  by  a  study  of  l^tory  in  the  light  of  the  un¬ 
changing  and  fundamental  principles  of  war— with  one 
eye  on  me  past  and  the  other  on  the  future,  for  history 
has  a  strange  way  of  repeating  itself. 

Herein  lies  both  the  exphnation  and  the  object  of 
our  fawning  comparison  between  August  9,  a.d.  378  ^d 
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August  8,  A.D.  1918.  The  suggestion  is  that  tanks  are 
not  an  extra  arm,  nor  a  substitute  for  infantry,  but  the 
modernized  version  of  heavy  ca\'alry.  >  >.»  • 

To  grasp  this  we  have  but  to  dissect  war  in  terms  of 
its  three  basic  elements — guarding,  moving,  and  hitting. 
The  keynote  of  cavalry  and  its  essential  value  has  always 
lain  in  its  mobility.  In  the  first  place  this  mobility  has 
made  it  the  best  instrument  to  reconnoitre,  and  ^lin 
information  about,  the  enemy  and  his  movements,  and  to 
form  a  protective  screoi  at  a  distance  from  the  main 
forces.  This  form  may  be  termed  guarding-fttobiUty. 
Modem  invention  has,  however,  given  us  in  the  aeroplane 
an  instrument  immensely  faster,  possessing  a  far  gi^ter 
range  both  of  movement  and  observation  and  untram¬ 
melled  by  surface  obstacles,  because  flying  above  them 
— ^but  by  reason  of  this  unable  to  carry  out  such  a 
thorough  and  detailed  reconnaissance  as  can  a  cavalry¬ 
man  who  moves  along  the  ground.  % 

By  the  universal  consent  of  ^  general  staffs  aircraft 
have,  as  a  result,  replaced  cavalry  as  the  means  of  distant 
reconnaissance,  leaving!  to  cavalry  'the  duty  of  dk^e 
reconnaissance  and  acting  as  a  protective  screen  within 
a  short  radius  of  the  main  forces,  supplemented,  however, 
by  armoured  cars  on  the  roads.  It  is  possible  that  even 
ti^  role  may  eventually  be  taken  over  by  light  tanks, 
cross-country  cars  carrying  lightly  equipped  iidantry,  or 
scouts  mounted  on  tractoriz^  motor-^tles.  But  this 
time  is  not  yet,  and  must  depend  on  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments,  though  it  may  be  hastened  by  the  rapid  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  horse  from  civil  transportation. 

In  the  second  iplace  comes  the  mobUify  6/  cavalry  for 
strategic  movements^  a  means  by  which  a  commander 
could  transfer  part  of  his  streni^  from  one  point  to 
another  to  effect  an  unexpected  concentration  erf  force  at 
some  vital  spot.  Even  in  the  past  the  value  erf  cavalry 
was  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  mounted  infantry 
in  this  respect,  and  now  the  development  of  railway  and 
motor  transport  for  troop  movements  has  practically 
replaced  it  for  this  function,  save  in*  desert  or  un¬ 
developed  lands.  Even  in  the  latter  the  cross-country 
car  thj^tens  itsi  position,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
French  exploits  in  Morocco  and  the  Sahara. 
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Finally  there  is  hiUing-mobilUy — that  used  for  direct 
offensive  action — ^which  lies  in  the  impetus  of  attack  and 
demoralizing  effect  given  by  speed  of  onslaught.  This 
has  been  the  r61e  of  heavy  cavalry,  as  distinct  from  the 
early  dragoons  and  their  successors,  mounted  infantry. 
In  the  cavalry  charge  has  rested  the  supreme  value  of 
this  arm.  From  Adrianople  to  La  Haye  Sainte  a  thousand 
fields  have  borne  witness  to  its  efficacy. 

The  conduct  of  war,  as  distinct  from  its  technical 
details,  is  a  matter  of  pure  common  sense  and  character, 
and  throughout  military  history  the  hall-mark  of  the 
great  captains  has  been  that  they  stripped  the  art  of  war 
of  the  entwining  coils  of  profession^d  custom  and  pre¬ 
judice  that  habitually  spring  up  in  each  era  like  ivy  until 
they  suffocate  and  drain  the  sap  from  the  tree  of  common- 
sense  action.  All  fighting,  whether  a  street  scrap  between 
two  comer  boys  or  la  grande  guerre,  is  in  essentials  the 
same,  and  to  clear  our  vision  of  the  undergrowth  of 
custom  and  technicality  we  do  well  at  intervals  to  go 
back  and  study  war  in  its  simplest  form.  In  a  bout  of 
fisticuffs  a  man  leads  off  with  one  fist,  in  order  to  fix  his 
opponent's  attention  and  engage  his  resources,  and  then 
delivers  the  knockout  blow  with  his  other  fist. 

The  essence  of  these  tactics  is  that  the  enemy  is 
attacked  from  two  directions  practically  at  the  same 
moment,  so  that  in  parrying  the  one  he  exposes  himself 
to  the  other.  Here  in  a  nu^ell  is  the  ruling  formula  of 
all  tactics,  great  or  small — ^that  of  fixing  combined  with 
decisive  manoeuvre,  i.e.  while  one  limb  of  the  force  fixes 
the  enemy,  pinning  him  to  the  ground  and  absorbing  his 
attention  and  reserves,  the  other  limb  strikes  at  a  vumer- 
able  and  exposed  point,  usually  the  flank  or  line  of 
retreat  and  communications  in  vrar,  just  as  it  b  the 
chin  or  solar-plexus  in  boxing.  If  we  read  military 
hbtory  we  find  that  thb  convergent  attack  from  two 
directions  simultaneously  was  the  master-key  used  by 
all  the  great  artists  of  war,  as  dbtinguished  from  the  mere 
artisan  generab  who  reUed  on  “push  of  pike"  and  sheer 
weight  of  assault. 

Right  through  the  ages,  however,  so  long  as  armies 
moved  and  fought  as  a  whole,  uniting  before  action  and 
drawing  up  in  a  definite  order  of  battle,  the  convergent 
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attack  was  purely  a  battlefield  manoeuvre  obtained  by 
overlapping  one  or  more  of  the  enemy’s  flanks,  or  occa¬ 
sionally  by  placing  a  fraction  of  the  force  just  beyond 
the  flank  of  the  army  in  readiness.  Save  for  exceptional 
instances,  the  product  of  circumstances  rather  than 
deliberate  design,  the  strate^  convergence  was  unknown 
before  Napoleon,  and  is  the  latter's  supreme  contribution 
to  the  art  of  war.  The  faf-flung  strat^c  movements 
of  jenghiz  Khan  and  Subutai  in  the  thirteenth  century 
were  undiscovered  by  students  of  war  until  recent  years, 
and  so  have  no  place  in  the  evolution  of  warfare  among 
the  European  nations.  In  the  strategic  convergence  two 
or  more  forces,  or  fractions  of  the  army,  converge  on  the 
enemy  from  distant  points — the  movements,  perhaps, 
beginning  Jong  before,  when  the  location  of  the  eventual 
battlefield  is  no  more  than  a  shadowy  idea  in  the  mind 
of  the  commander-in-chief. 

But  the  tactical  use  of  the  convergent  attack  may  be 
traced  in  almost  every  famous  victory  throughout 
history,  and  we  find  almost  invariably  that  the  infantry 
is  the  arm  used  for  fixing  the  enemy  and  the  cavalry  for 
the  decisive  manoeuvre,  because  of  its  natural  suitability 
for  rapid  outflanking  movements,  the  devastating 
momentiun  develop^  during  its  charge,  and  the  de¬ 
moralizing  influence  its  furious  onset  inspues  in  exhausted 
or  shaken  troops. 

To  Alexander  belongs  the  credit  of  developing  this 
wise  application  of  the  law  of  economy  of  force,  and 
from  Alexander  at  Granicus  to  Hannibal  at  Cannae  and 
Sdpio  at  Zama  we  see  the  employment  of  cavalry  for  the 
de(^ve  Wow.  Then  for  some  centuries  came  the  reign 
of  the  legions,  with  cavalry  Ailing  a  comparatively  minor 
r61e.  By  the  highly-developed  skill  of  the  legions  the 
flanking  action  of  cavalry  was  frustrated,  as  may  be 
observ^  in  Caesar’s  tactics  at  Pharsalia.  The  reign  of 
infantry  continued,  save  for  intermittent  checks,  until 
Adrianople,  which,  as  we  have  noted,  forced  its  abdica¬ 
tion  in  favour  of  cavalry.  Then  for  a  thousand  yeaus 
cavalry  was  supreme  and  infantry  became  a  mere 
accessory,  to  garrison  towns  or  operate  in  broken  and 
hilly  country.  The  decay  of  infantry  was  so  marked  that 
cavalry  comd  ride  them  down  by  a  direct  charge,  and 
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there  was  neither  the  need  for  tactical  skill,  nor  in  truth 
did  it  exist.  This  epoch  was  the  Dark  Ages  of  the  art 
of  war  as  well  as  of  European  civilization. 

With  the  growth  of  feudal  chivalry  the  raail-dad 
knight  or  man>at-ann&  was  omnipotent  against  the  raw 
poorly-armed  levies,  raised  in  emergency,  who  constituted 
the  only  infantry.  Guarded  by  his  armour,  endowed  with 
mobility  through  his  horse,  ^d  producing  tremendous 
hitting  power  for  shock, action  in  his  spear i and  sword, 
thus  combining  in  himself  all  three  elements,  he  was  able 
to  ride  down  the  infantry  levies  with  impunity.  For  the 
time  he  was,  indeed,  an  ideal  fighting  instrument,  lacking 
only  tactical  skill.  It  was  this  deficiency  which  brought 
about  his  downfall  almost  as  much  as  any  counter¬ 
measures.  He  had  not  the  knowledge  and  insight  to 
warn  him  against  the  increasing  tendency  to  sacrifice 
mobility  for  protection,  by  a  constant  augmentation  of 
his  armour,  nor  to  appraise  himself  of  his  own  limitations 
and  dissuade  him  from  frontal  attacks  over  unsuitable 
ground  against  strongly-posted  infantry. 

The  discovery  of  these  limitations  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  against  the  Swiss  pikemen,  and  the 
English  archers  at  Cressy,  came  as  such  a  sho^  that  he 
swung  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  discarded  the  mobility 
which  was  his  supreme  asset.  Thus  was  seen  the 
absurdity  of  Poictiers,  with  its  dismounted  cavalry 
masses  hardly  able  to  advance  because  of  the  weight  of 
their  armour,  a  dense  and  immobile  target  for  the 
EngUsh  bowmen.  ' 

With  the  introduction  of  firearms  came  s^fli  a  further 
negation  of  the  true  cavalry  doctrine,  the  squadrons 
ri^g  up  to  the  enemy's  line,  discharging  their  pistols 
and  then  wheeling.  The  cava^  tactics  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  for  the  mounted  arm  to  rely  On  their 
rudimentary  firearms,  as  if  in  feeble  imitation  of  the 
Mongol  horse-archers  of  Subutai,  instead  of  on  the 
shock  of  the  charge. 

To  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  due  die  credit  of  introducing 
into  modem  war  the  tactics  of  cavalry,  and  of  com¬ 
bining  the  action  of  the  two  arms  as  had  Alexander, 
Hannibal,  and  Scipio.  Thus  it  is  that!  we  see,  a^ain, 
infantry  fixing  the  enemy  and  cavalry  for  the  decisive 
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iqaiiaei].vre,  iin  such  >faniotts  examples  as  Cromwell  at 
Nasdjy,  iCond^iat  Rocrol,  Frederick,  or,  perhaps,  rather 
Seidlitz  at  Zomdorf,} Napoleon  at  Dre^en,  Wellington 
at  Salamanca,  . -  j 

!  The'rcmaissance  of  cavalry  in  modem  history  was  a 
rcTMTirid  of  the  characteristics  M  the  era  of  Alexander  and 
Hannib^.  rather  thhn  of  the  cycle  (^>enmg  with  Adrian^ 
ople,  for  the  infantry  being  now  equipped  with  firearms, 
suppoited  by  artillery,  were  able  to  hold  their  own. 
hi  was  perha^  fortunate  for  them  that  while^hese  new 
weapons  were  in  their  infancy,  cavalry  tactics  were  lacking 
in  vigour  and  speed,  and  the  prc^essive  revival  of  cavalry 
shock  action  coincided  with  a'  steady  improvement  in 
firearms,  so  that  infantry  were  generally  able  to  rerist 
the  onslaught,  except  when  shaken  or  caught  in  disorder. 

Unhappily  for  cavalry  also,  their  possibilities  of 
tactical  progress  >  were,  necess^y  more  limited  than  the 
mechanical  possibilities  of  :fit«aras,  and  in  actual  fact 
reached  their  zenith  while  the.fiintdock  musket  was  still 
the  staple  infantry  .weapon,  then  in  the  middle  of  last 
century  caihe  the  inv^tion  and  genehil  adoption  of  the 
breechdoading  rifle  and  the  Mini6' elongated  bullet/  and 
the  increased  accuracy  and  deadhiiessbf  mfantry  weapt»^ 
soon  brought  about  virtual  extinction  of  the  cavalry 
charge.  But  a  tradition^  reluctate  ito  ^ce  new  facts 
delayed  the  general  r^o^tion  ofithis  truth.'  In  18^0 
the  success  of  the  Uhlhns  as^  a  protec^ve'  screen  and  iht 
reconnaissance' obscured  both  the  ii^ty  lrif  ^flensive 
cavalry  action  and  the  disastrous  -results-df  the^few 
charges  that  were  made/Biich  as>at-Worth-and  Vion^e. 
Clear  thinking  would  hhvu.  'distinguished  between  riie 
separate  r61es  of  guiding  and  bitting^  tixe  latter  of  which 
was  no  longer  feasible.  ”  .*ii;4£if  1 

Finally,  with  the  twentieth  century,  came  the 
machine-gun  and  automatic  rifle,  and'  now  at  last  the 
decease  of  i  the  cavalry’  charge  is  .established  beyond 
dispute.  '  r  ..  . 

’  Cavalry  entfaxijdasts,  reluctant  to  sm  their  old  love 
disappear,  draw  such  ^ains  of  comfort  as  they  can  find 
horn  its  success  in  the  limited  spheres  of  close  recon- 
naissaoce  and  for.  movem^  in  undvilixed  lands  which 
happen  to.be  flat  and  suitable  for  cavalry.  Iq  their 
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anxiety  to  prepare  a  case  for  the  defence  they  ^haps 
overstress  this  limited  value.  If.  instead  of  tmnking  of 
cavalry  as  men  on  horseback,  it  was  thought  ot  as 
the  mobile  arm,  the  source  of  many  misconceptions  and 
prejudices  would  be  removed.  For  in  fulfilling  its 
historical  functions  cavalry  has  assumed  many  diluent 
forms,  and  comprised  radically  difierent  t3^pes  and 
patterns. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  modernist  school,  who  con¬ 
sider  cavalry  an  anachronism,  concentrate  their  energies 
on  destructive  criticism.  What  neither  side  seem  con¬ 
cerned  with  is  to  remedy  the  lo{»idedness  of  modem 
warfare  and  to  discover  a  substitute  for  the  vitally 
important  role  of  decisive  manoeuvre  formerly  fulfilled 
by  cavalry,  a  r61e  that  was,  indeed,  the  main  purpose  of 
the  mobile  arm. 

Its  disappearance  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
stalemates  of  recent  campaigns,  the  Russo-Japanese  and 
the  Great  War.  Infantry  and  artillery  could  fix  the 
enemy,  but  there  was  no  effective  means  of  completing 
their  efforts  by  a  decisive  blow  such  as  cavalry  had  for¬ 
merly  deliver^.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
factor  has  caused  the  decay  of  generalship,  and  that  the 
art  of  war  as  understood  by  the  CTeat  captains  cannot 
revive  imtil  a  substitute  for  cavalry's  former  offensive 
rdle  is  recognixed,  for  it  has  already  been  found,  if  the 
history  of  war  be  appraised  lopcallv. 

The  Battle  of  ^^ens  needs  to  oe  studied  in  the  light 
of  the  Battle  of  Adrianople. 

The  tank  is  at  least  as  well  protected  against  infantry 
weapons  as  were  tiie  medisv^  cavali^';  its  range  and 
spe^  of  movement  is  greater,  and  its  hitting  power 
superior,  making  all  allowance  for  the  vastly  improved 
weapons  it  has  to  face. 

Like  the  cavalry  of  old,  the  tank  has  its  limitations ; 
there  are  certain  types  of  ground  on  which  it  is  handi¬ 
capped,  and  certam  defences  against  which  it  is  help¬ 
less.  These  limitations  must  ^  appreciated  and  its 
tactical  employment  based  on  them  as  were  those  of 
cavalry  by  the  great  captains.  Has  August  8,  ipi8, 
ushered  in  a  tank  age.  as  August  9.  378.  brought  m  a 
cavalry  .age  ?.  Only  the  future  can  tw.  The  status  of 
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(  infan^  is  now  in  the  scales.  Those  who  shared  in  the 

[  experience  of  1918,  and  even  more  those  who  watched  j 

i  and  reflected  on  last  year’s  training  at  Aldershot  with  1 

[  the  new  tanks,  can  have  little  doubt  that  on  gromid 

>  suitable  to  tank  action  infant^  are  helpless  against  them. 

But  in  most  countries  there  is  wooded,  hilly,  or  swampy  j 

ground  where  tanks  cannot  operate.  By  taking  ad-  ' 

vantage  of  such  tank-proof  localities  and  areas,  as  is  ^ 

being  taught  at  Aldershot,  infantry  may  retain  a  ^ 

useful  role  until  a  modem  successor  of  the  longbow  j 

of  Cressy  is  invented  to  restore  the  balance  fully.  | 

Conversely,  the  full  benefit  of  the  tank-substitute  for  I 

cavalry  depends  on  how  far  the  commanders  of  to-day  j 

take  to  hc^  the  lesson  that  mediaeval  chivalry  failed  to  ] 

appreciate  until  taught  by  bitter  experience,  and  then  ; 

misinterpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  rob  cavalry  of  its  ^ 

chief  asset,  mobility.  So  long  as  tanks  are  intermingled  I 

with  infantry  and  frittered  away  in  driblets  on  un¬ 
suitable  CTound,  they  will  be  no  more  effective  than  the  ] 

fourteenth  to  sixteenth-century  cavalry,  before  Gustavus.  ^ 

Once  appreciate  that  they  are  not  an  extra  arm  or  a 
mere  aid  to  infantry,  but  are  the  modem  form  of  heavy 
cavalry,  and  their  correct  tactical  use  is  clear — to  be  ’ 

concentrated  ahd  used  in  as  large  masses  as  possible  for  i 

decisive  manoeuvre  against  the  flanks  and  communications  * 

of  the  enemy,  who  have  been  fixed  by  the  infantry  and 
artillery. 

Then  not  only  may  we  see  the  rescue  of  mobiUty 
from  the  toils  of  trench-warfare,  but  with  it  the  revival 
of  generalship  and  of  the  art  of  war,  in  contrast  to  its 
mere  mechanics.  Instead  of  machines  threatening  to 
become  the  masters  of  man,  as  they  actually  did  in 
1914-IQ18,  they  will  give  man  back  opportunities  for  the 
use  of  his  art.  On  the  battlefields  of  the  future  may  be 
repeated  the  triumphs  of  an  Arbela,  a  Cannae,  a  Zama,  or 
an  Austerlitz.  It  will  then  again  be  tme  to  say  with 
Napoleon  ‘'Men  do  not  matter,  it  is  the  man  who 
counts.”  The  realization  that  the  proper  role  of  the 
tank,  at  present  a  Cinderella,  is  the  supremely  vital  act 
of  decisive  manoeuvre  will  do  more  than  anything  else  ^ 

to  sweep  away  the  prejudice  that  always  attaches  to  an 
inno\’ation,  and  so  pave  the  way  for  a  readjustment 
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of  the  proportions  of  the  various  arms  in  our  new 
organizations. 

i  Better  still,  the  restoration  of  a  mobile  arm  for 
offensive  action  will  keep  aUght  the  cavalry  spirit,  the 
very  soul  of  war.  To-day  the  germs  of  trencn-warfare 
still  linger  in  the  mUitary  system,  with  all  their  deadening 
effects  on  mind  and  action,  which  can  only  be  counter¬ 
acted  by  inoculation  with  the  serum  of  mobility.  To 
save  us  from  the  indecisiveness  of  recent  methods  of 
warfare,  that  inflict  permanent  injury  on  the  economic 
life  of  both  sides,  we  stand  in  great  need  of  the  lightning 
grasp  of  a  situation,  the  rapidity  of  action,  and  the 
energy  in  exploiting  the  fleeting  opportunities  of  battle, 
which  are  the  essence  of  the  cavalry  spirit. 

The  tank  assault  of  to-morrow  is  but  the  long- 
awaited  re-birth  of  the  cavalry  charge,  with  the  merely 
material  change  that  moving  fire  is  Mded  to  shock,  and 
the  cavalry-tank  replaces  the  cavalry  horse.  Thus,  to 
paraphrase,  "  The  Cavalry  is  dead !  Long  live  the 
Cavalry !  ” 
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By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Ross,  Bart. 

(Last  Lord  Chancsllor  of  Ireland) 

When  an  Artist-mystic  paints  a  picture  the  observer 
finds  in  it  a  great  deal  more  than  is  represented  by  line 
er  colour. 

He  paints,  for  instance,  a  kind  of  a  fortress  rock  on 
a  hill — between  us  and  the  hill  is  a  broad  stretch  of 
heather— beyond  it  a  patch  of  mountain  side,  russet 
and  yellow,  on  which  the  setting  sun  casts  his  last  faint 
rays.  Above  sails  a  dark  galleon  cloud  and,  higher  still, 
a  solitary  star  is  just  appearing.  That  is  the  whole  of  it, 
but  what  does  it  convey  to  one  who  contemplates  it  for 
a  while  ?  He  feels  that  between  him  and  the  fortress 
rock  CTeat  things  have  happened — ^men  have  fought  and 
grapined  in  death  struggles — shouts  and  cries  have 
ascended  to  the  skies.  The  scene  is  more  thronged  than 
if  in  very  fact  the  charging  combatants  were  represented 
in  line  and  colour.  It  is  not  one  battle  that  is  suggested, 
but  many  in  different  epochs  of  time. 

The  cold  star  has  looked  down  pitilessly  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  since  the  short-lived  races  of  men  appeared 
on  this  planet.  How  can  we  explain  ?  The  m5rstic 
painter  cannot  help  you  at  all.  He  knows  that  strange 
things  are  there — they  were  in  his  mind  when  he  pli^ 
his  brush,  but  he  cannot  account  for  the  phenomenon. 

Socrates  observed  that  the  poets,  when  questioned 
about  their  poems,  were  powerless  to  explain  them,  and 
this  inability  to  do  so  he  attributed  to  the  theory  that 
they  wrote  under  a  kind  of  inspiration,  and  were  unable 
to  understand  what  they  them^ves  had  written. 

When  Virgil  wrote  “Sunt  lacrymse  rerum ’’  he  used 
words  that  no  man  can  literally  translate  and  yet  every¬ 
one  knows  by  his  own  emotions  what  they  mean — ^the 
sympathy  and  pity  of  man  for  man’s  sufferings  and 
sorrows.  The  background  of  all  Romance  we  find  in 
another  Virgilian  line : 

"Fluminaque  antiquos  subterlabentm  muros.”  Here 
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we  have  the  setting  that  served  so  well  the  border  ballad 
makers — ^Sir  Walter  Scott — ^the  elder  Dumas,  and  the  rest 
of  them. 

W^e  find  in  one  old  ballad — 

He  turned  his  chat^r  as  he  spake 
Up(Hi  the  Irish  shore; 

He  gave  his  bridle  reins  a  shake. 

Adieu  for  evermore,  my  love. 

Adieu  for  evermore. 

Here  we  have  Romance  in  its  purest  and  simplest 
form — hopeless  love — an  eternal  severance,  but  an  eternal 
remembrance. 

Even  Pope  with  all  his  artificiality  could  somehow 
produce  a  strange,  dreamy  languor — 

Lo  where  Maeotis  sleeps,  and  hardly  flou-s 
The  freezing  Tanais  through  a  waste  of  snows. 

We  feel  ourselves  with  senses  benumbed,  passing 
aw'ay  painlessly  into  the  obhvion  of  death. 

Coleridge  can  use  the  enchantment — 

Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 

And  SO  can  Keats — 

Charmed  magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  i^as  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

One  wonders  what  answers  he  would  have  given  to 
a  Socratic  questioner. 

In  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  there  are  many 
examples,  but  none  to  surpass  the  most  pathetic  of  all 
Hexameters — 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Ludfer,  son  of  the  morning. 

In  Tennyson  we  have — 

Such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep 
Too  full  for  sound  or  foam 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

The  mysterious,  immortal  spirit  of  man,  its  work 
accomplished,  returning  on  a  silent,  foamless  tide  to  the 
home  whence  it  came. 

In  Tennyson  again — 

Rome 

The  slowly  fading  mistress  of  the  World. 
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This  makes  the  'miad^pictiire  the  hauffhty  Republic 
—the  Scipios — Hannibal — the  Caesars  and  tneir  tr^edy — 
then  follows  the  fading — Varro’s  legions  lost  in  the  German 
woods— the  notes  of  tiie  tubae  on  the  lor  300  years, 
dying  away  in  the  distance  wh^  the  Eagles  were  borne 
Soumward  from  the' Roman  Wall.  '  *  '  ^ 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  sings  of —  '  m  f 

A  water  that  flows  •  *  ' 

With  a  lullaby  sound  ^ 

From  a  Spring  but  a  very  few  ^  ' 

,  .  Feet  irom  the  ground.  ,  i 

■  *  From  a  Ohverh  hot  '-vixy  far  ■  '  ‘ 

'  1  Doen  undofgwund.  ^ 

Or,  again,  Dante  Gabriele  Rossetti —  * 

'  -  I  ' '  •  i  A 

Right  so  be  knew  that  he  saw  weep.  _ 

Each  ni^t  tbtough  evety  dreaifi.  ‘ 

The  Queen's  own  form  eonfu^  in  sleep 
With  images  supreme  . 

Not  known  to  him.,  f  / 

The  Knight  had  beheld  Queen  Blancheleys  in  his 
dreams  and  realizes  when  he  sees  her  for  the  first  time 
that  his  death  must  follow  that  meeting. 

In  Lionel  Johnson’s  liOes — 

Alone  he  rides,  alone. 

The  fair,  the  fatal  King, 

Dark  night  is  all  his  own. 

That  strange  and  solemn  thing 

we  have  the  whole  drama  of  the  wars  between  Parliament 
and  King.  It  is  all  over  now — ^the  long  agony — ^the 
clashing  of  steel — ^the  shouts  of  Cavalier  and  Roundhead. 

Nothing  remains  but  the  comely  figure  of  the  lonely 
horseman  riding  on  amid  the  night  winds  and  the  stars. 

We  turn  to  Dobell’s  “  Ravebtone  ” — 

The  merry  path  that  leads  *  ^ 

Down  the  golden  morning  hill 
And  throuj^  the  silvem  meads. 

Can  anyone  repeat  these  lines  without  feeling  the 
ecstasy  of  youth  once  more  in  his  veins  and  the  jOy  of 
life  and  colour  ?  ^  ^ 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  remember  .1^  whom  the 
haunting  verses  were  written,  ^tiietiines  they  cOme 
from  the  great  poets,  and  sometimes  from  those  of  no 
account. 
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I  cannot  recall  the  origin  of  the  following  lines — 

AH  ni|^t  long  in  my  dreams  I  wandered  to  find  yon. 

By  shadowy  woods  and  streams. 

But  yon  fled  with  the  moon  before  axid  tiie  wind  behind  you. 

All  ni^t  long  in  my  dreams. 

In  the  too-little-known  verses  of  William  Wilkins, 
the  Dublin  poet,  we  find — 

Where  the  yellow  leopards  of  England 
Weary  of  wars 

Fnil  and  unfurl  on  the  breeae. 

These  suggest  Agincourt  and  Cr^cy,  Trafalgar, 
Waterloo,  and  the  Flanders  Fields,  with  a  sigh  for  peace 
that  will  never  come.  » 

Padraic  Colum  rends  our  heartstrings  with  the 
description  of  the  Irish  mother  over  her  dying  child — 

Mavoumeen  is  going 
From  me  and  ^m  you. 

Where  Mary  will  fold  him 
,  With  mantle  of  blue.  ^  , 

From  the  reek  of  the  smoke 
And  cold  of  the  floor 
And  the  peering  of  things 
Across  the  half  door. 

O  men  of  the  fields 
Soft,  softly  come  thro' 

Mary  puts  round  him 
Her  mantle  of  blue. 

Not  less  moving  is  the  prose  of  Carlyle,  if  it  can  be 
called  prose,  after  a  visit  to  his  d3dng  mother — 

It  was  my  mother  and  not  my  mother — 
the  last  ^e  rim  or  sickle  of  the 
moon — ^which  bad  once  been  fuU — 
now  sinking  in  the  dark  seas. 

Or,  again,  Richard  Middleton — 

Up  and  down  the  ice  cold  corridor  of  his 
brain  thought  formless  and  timeless, 
passed  like  a  rodent  flame. 

.» 

Some  of  these  examples  of  the  word-magicians  are 
obscure  and  some  apparently  quite  plain,  but  every  one 
of  them  suggests  a  picture,  whether  seen  by  the  writer 
or  not,  extending  far  beyond  what  the  words  themselves 
actually  express. 
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In  the  Fog 

By  Denys  Cowan 

He  had  not  wandered  so  far  since  the  day  he  had  left  St. 
Dunstan’s  to  return  to  his  own  home.  In  that  environ¬ 
ment,  through  lack  of  confidence,  his  lonely  walks  had 
previously  taken  him  no  further  than  the  square  in  which 
his  own  house  was  situated  and  the  streets  immediately 
adjoining.  Day  by  day,  in  his  determination  to  make  his 
world  as  wide  as  possible  despite  his  afifliction,  he  had 
extended  his  walks  a  little  further,  and  this  afternoon  he 
had  groped  his  way  quite  two  blocks  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  previous  ventures. 

Partly  he  guided  himself  by  the  tapping  of  his  stick 
on  the  p)avement,  but  more  and  more  by  the  noises  of 
the  streets.  Daily  it  was  becoming  easier  to  determine 
his  exact  position  by  the  changing  sounds  of  the  traffic. 
Dulled  footsteps  andjjan  occasional*  taxi  grating  on  the 
gravel  indicated  the’square;  louder  footsteps  and  the 
buzzing  of  the  tires  on  wood-blocks  told  him  of  the  side- 
street  ;  whilst  the  ever-growing  hum  of  vehicles  and  voices 
warned  him  of  his  approach  to  the  main  road.  And  there 
every  shop  had  for  him  some  special  signal  by  which  he 
could  distinguish  it  from  its  neighbours.  He  could  hear 
the  greengrocer  offering  his  wares  in  front  of  his  shop,  and 
knew  that  it  was  time  to  turn  out  from  the  wall  to  avoid 
the  barrier  of  fruit  and  vegetable  crates  that  jutted  out 
upon  the  pavement.  A  little  farther  along  he  could 
identify  the  butcher's,  the  chemist’s,  and  the  confec¬ 
tioner’s  by  their  special  odours.  Each  location  was  be- 
'  coming  known  to  him  through  other  senses  than  the  sight 
that  was  lost  to  him.  The  street  comers,  too,  had  their 
individual  characteristics — the  murmur  from  the  inside  of 
a  public-house,  the  hooting  of  motor-horns,  the  clanging 
and  jarring  of  stopping  and  starting  vdiicles. 

But  to-day  all  the  familiar  sims  were  curiously  imcer- 
tain.  The  traffic  seemed  hushed  and  slow,  and  a  kind  of 
smokiness  pervaded  the  air.  He  smiled  when  he  realized 
the  cause  of  his  uncertainty,  even  when  his  nose  and 
throat  were  beginning  to  smart  and  a  cold  clamminess 
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touched  his  face.  A  regular  pea-soup  fog  I  But,  except 
that  it  muffled  the  fan^ar  ^unds,  it  could  no  longer 
interfere  with  his  progress.  That  was  one  advantage  he 
had  over  his  fellows — ^he  could  find  his  way,  while  they 
stumbled  about  in  the  murk  that  blinded  them. 

The  thought  gr.ve  him  new  courage,  and  he  stepped 
out  towards  home.  He  found  the  side-street.  He 
supposed  it  was  his  street,  but  none  of  the  old  sounds  were 
there  to  guide  him.  It  must  be  right.  He  strode  on. 
Yes,  here  was  the  square.  He  turned  to  the  right.  Only 
one  more  street  to  cross  and  he  would  be  at  home.  He 
counted  seventy  step  as  always,  and  then  put  out  his 
stick  to  feel  for  the  kerbstone  at  the  comer.  It  was  not 
there.  He  took  a  few  steps  forward — two — three — ^five- 
ten.  Still  no  roadway.  He  turned  in  towards  the  railings, 
found  them,  followed  them  for  ten,  twenty,  thirty  yards. 
Still  no  break.  He  must  have  come  down  the  wrong 
street.  He  must  retrace  his  steps. 

He  followed  the  railing  back  along  the  way  he  had 
come,  crossed  the  street,  followed  the  railing  on  the  other 
side.  His  house  would  be  only  forty  steps  this  way.  He 
counted  the  forty  steps  and  tum^  into  a  gap  in  the 
railings.  But,  no.  Ip  house  had  five  steps  up  to  the  door ; 
the  entrance  to  this  one  was  flush  with  the  pavement. 
Surely  all  the  houses  on  his  side  of  the  square  had  steps. 
He  went  back  two  houses,  then  forward  again,  but  sdl  die 
entrances  were  flat.  He  must  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
square.  He  would  try  the  other. 

AH  the  time  not  a  sound  to  guide  him,  not  a  footstep, 
not  even  the  muffled  sound  of  a  cab. 

The  cold  and  fog  were  beginning  to  affect  his  lungs. 
Some  of  the  old  pains  were  returning.  The  whole  scene 
of  his  misfortune  rushed  back  to  his  memory — the 
bursting  shell  that  had  tom  his  lunp,  shattered  his  nerves, 
and  robbed  him  of  his  sight.  The  horrors  of  the  long 
months  in  hospital  took  possession  of  his  mind. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  square  the  same  experience 
awaited  him — all  the  houses  just  alike  and  quite  unlike  his 
own.  He  bad  better  ask  someone.  But  there  was  no  one 
to  ask.  He  could  ring  a  door-bell — ^but  no,  it  was  a  test ! 
He  must  find  his  own  way  out.  It  was  ridiculous  for  a 
blind  man  to  lose  himself  m  the  fog. 

Then  be  rwnembered  that  the  gate  of  the  square- 
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garden  was  exactly  opposite  his  house.  If  he  could  find 
that,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  the  house.  r 

He  crossed  the  road,  but  the  cold  seemed  to  become 
more  biting.  It  was  affecting  his  nerves.  He  seemed  to 
see  lights  and  shadows— he,  who  had  had  no  break  in  his 
darkness  for  years.  Clammy  horrors  seemed  to  clutch  at 
him.  The  dnfting  of  the  fog  became  rolling  waves  of 
poison  gas.  His  ears  began  to  ring.  He  wantea  to  scream. 
Then  again  he  remembered  that  it  was  a  test.  At  all  costs 
he  must  hang  on.  At  last  he  came  to  the  gate.  Now  he 
was  at  home.  He  started  across  the  road,  but  his  steps 
only  brought  him  back  to  one  of  the  houses  he  had  foimd 
on  his  previous  tour,  certainly  not  his  own. 

By  this  time  he  felt  completely  exhausted.  The  idea 
that  he  had  failed  to  stand  his  test  had  become  an 
obsession.  He  leaned  feebly  against  the  railings,  trying  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  knock  at  the  door. 

As  he  stood  thus,  he  heard  for  the  first  time  footsteps 
coming  towards  him.  He  almost  ‘  cried  out,  but  ne 
managed  to  pull  himself-  together,  and  the  words  that 
actually  came  from  his  lips  were  : 

“  Please  help  me.”  •  ,  ' 

The  steps  he  had  heard  were  so  firm  that  he  thought 
they  were  a  man’s,  but  the  voice  which  answered  his 
appeal  was  a  woman’s,  a  rich  deep  voice,  which  seemed 
peculiarly  warm  and  friendly  in  the  isolation  of  the  fog. 

"Why,  what  is  it  ?  'What  is  the  matter  ?  ”  it  said. 

“I  am  afraid  I  came  rather  too  far,”  he  stammered. 
“You  see — I’m  blind — and — and — ^it’s  rather  ridiculous, 
but  I  seem  to  have  lost  myself  in  the  fw.” 

Noticing  his  distress,  which  he  could  not  keep  out  of 
his  voice,  she  answered : 

“  Let  me  take  your  arm.” 

All  idea  of  the  “testing”  had  now  left  his  mind.  He 
felt  absurdly  weary  and  broken,  only  too  glad  to  accept 
the  kindly  assistance  offered  to  him  from  tl^  darkness. 

“I  fed  so  foolisb  at  losing  myself,”  he  said.  “1  should 
be  so  grateful  if  you  would  set  me  on  my  way  to  Fellowes 
Square.” 

“Of  course  I  will,”  she  replied,  “but  I<am  afraid  it 
will  be  a  case  of  the  Wind  leadmg  the  blind— in  this  fog.” 

Her  restful  voice  and  gentle,  confident  manner,  as  ^e 
led  hhn  along,  provoked  in  him  an  irredstible  desire  to 
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keep  her  with  him  as  long  as  he  could,  and  he  was  extra- 
ordmarily  grateful  when,  noticing  his  weakness,  she 
suggested  that  they  should  go  to  a  confectioner’s  she  knew 
of  and  get  some  tea  to  refre^  him. 

Inside  the  tea.shop,  her  soothing  gentleness  calmed  him 
more  and  more,  and  before  very  long  he  found  himself 
poiuing  out  to  her  the  whole  story  of  himself,  of  his 
agonies,  of  his  resolutions,  and  the  soul-racking  experience 
of  this  latest  testing — a  story  which,  up  to  now,  he  had 
confided  to  no  living  soul.  As  he  finished,  he  felt  himself 
gradually  sink  into  a  world  of  almost  unbelievable  peace. 

The  place  was  entirely  deserted  except  for  themselves, 
and  there  was  no  sound  but  the  quiet  rh5rthmic  murmur 
of  her  voice.  He  felt,  in  the  complete  isolation  of  the  fog 
and  his  own  darkness,  as  if  a  spell  had  been  woven  about 
him,  as  if  a  spirit,  in  mystic  accord  with  his  own,  were 
saying  to  him  all  the  brave  things  which  he  had  so  longed 
to  say  to  himself,  but  which  he  had  found  no  words  and 
no  inspiration  to  formulate. 

His  composure  was  now  completely  restored,  and  he 
felt  that  at  last  he  had  courage  to  face  the  future,  which, 
but  a  short  hour  before,  had  seemed  utterly  hopeless. 

He  had  lost  all  consciousness  of  time  and  of  his 
surromidings,  when  the  altered  tone  of  his  companion’s 
voice  called  him  back  to  himself. 

“ It  is  getting  late,”  he  heard  her  saying,  “and  I  must 
be  going  home.  So,  if  you  feel  quite  weU  now,  I  will  set 
you  safely  on  your  way.” 

Still  half-dazed,  she  led  him  out,  and  it  was  not  until 
they  had  nearly  reached  his  own  square,  to  which  she  had 
twice  asked  the  way  from  passers-by,  that  he  realized 
where  he  was. 

"You  must  not  come  any  farther,”  he  said. 

“I  will  take  you  to  the  comer,”  she  answered,  “and 
then  I  must  say  good-bye.” 

As  he  took  her  hand  and  began  to  stammer  his 
gratitude,  he  suddenly  realized  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
let  her  pass  out  of  his  life — out  into  the  darkness — ^like 
this.  He  asked  her  if  he  might  not  meet  her  again  and 
begged  to  know  her  name,  but  she  answered  that  both 
these  things  were  impossible,  not  to  be  thought  of. 

“  No,  my  dear  friend,”  she  said  very  gently.  “  Fate  has 
made  our  paths  to  cross  in  the  darkness  of  one  dark  day, 
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and  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the 
memory  of  this  interlude  of  light,  and  draw  course  from 
it  for  the  dark  hoiu^  of  the  future.  Let  us  be  wise — and 
content.  Good-bye.”  ' 

He  made  a  half-movement  to  follow  her,  as  she  left 
him ;  then  stood  motionless  at  the  comer,  listening,  while 
her  footsteps  slowly  faded  into  silence.  He  was  just  about 
to  turn  towards  his  own  house,  when  suddenly  he  heard 
Hie  urgent  hooting  of  a  motor-hom  at  the  farther  comer,  I 

the  jarring  of  brakes  hurriedly  applied,  a  shout,  a  cry. 

Then  a  moment  of  deathly  silence,  the  murmur  of  voices,  I 

the  sound  of  running  feet,  more  cries.  For  a  moment  his 

heart  seemed  to  stop  beating.  What  did  it  mean  ?  He 

hurried  up  the  street  toward  the  sounds  as  fast  as  his  I 

halting  steps  would  carry  him.  Some  instinct  spoke  to 

him  of  tragedy.  Could  it  be  that  his  spirit  friend  from 

the  shadows  had  come  to  some  harm  ?  As  he  reached 

the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  which  had  already  gathered, 

he  heard  a  voice  say  : 

“Stand  away,  please,”  and  then,  after  a  pause,  “Yes, 
you  can  take  off  your  *ats.” 

In  an  agony  of  fear  he  groped  his  way  towards  the 
voice. 

“What  has  happened  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“Lady  just  b^n  nm  over  by  a  taxi-cab.  Miss 
Patterson,  it  was — the  blind  lady  from  Southwick  Street. 

I  never  seen  her  as  far  from  home  as  this  before.  Must 

have  missed  her  way  in  the  fog.”  i 

There  was  clearly  nothing  to  be  learned  this  way.  If 
only  she  had  told  him  her  name  (  Still  there  was  just  a 
hope  that  the  policeman  might  have  seen  them  together. 

“  Was  it  the  lady  I  was  walking  with  just  now  ?  ”  he 
asked  again. 

“Might  be  able  to  tell  you  that,  if  I'd  ever  seen  you 
before.  How  do  you  expect  anybody  to  see  anything  in 
this  blinkin'  fog  ?  ” 

He  turned  slowly,  hesitatingly,  homeward.  Terror 
clutched  his  heart.  He  could  never  know;  even  though, 
while  life  lasted,  he  would  be  listening — listening  for  a 
voice  that,  perhaps,  was  stilled  for  ever;  waiting  for  the 
touch  of  a  hand  that,  perhaps,  could  never  again  come 
groping  towards  him  from  the  ^adows. 
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Youth  and  Party  Politics 

J 

By  Stella  Johnson 

{A  Y&ung  ConserlHttive  Worker) 

Young  men  and  women  are,  normally,  optimists  and 
idealists'-optimists  in  believing  that  all  men  may  be 
accepted  at  the  value  of  their  public  utterances,  ide^ists 
in  knowing  that  those  who  believe  that  human  nature  and  • 
human  conditions  can  be  changed  are  the  only  people  who 
are  ever  likely  to  change  them. 

Youthful  idealism  is  the  most  powerful  factor  in 
existence  for  the  building  of  a  better  world  and  a  better 
En^^land,  and  it  is  just  such  an  enthusiastic  driving  force 
which  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  Conservative 
Party  to-day. 

Yet  we  must  face  the  fact  that  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  are  joining  the  ranks  of  the  Labour  Party, 
and  they  are  not  drawn  sdely  from  the  narrow-minded, 
self-seeking  and  unbalanced  youth  of  the  nation — they 
include  a  greater  number,  who,  having  done  their  best  to 
win  the  war,  realize  that  their  work  is  not  done  but  that 
there  is  an  immediate  job  waiting  for  them  in  the  political 
life  of  their  coimtry.  They  are  genuinely  inspired  by  the 
same  spirit  of  comradeship  and  service  as,  in  1914,  brought 
them  imflinchingly  to  the  aid  of  the  Empire,  and  yet  to-day 
many  of  them  would  call  themselves  ^ciadists.  Why  ? 
j  i  Is  it  not,  possibly,  because  thdr  enthusiasm  prevents 
them  from  taking  a  sufficiently  long-sighted  view  of  our 
industrial,  national  and  social  conmtions  ?  They  have 
taken  the  first  big  step  in  entering  the  political  arena  with 
a  determination  to  help  to  right  many  existing  wrongs. 
But,  in  their  arduous  haste,  they  have  pick^  up  the 
wrong  weapons,  too  often  l^cause  there  were  alluring 
Socialist  influences  near  at  hand  persuading  them  that 
those  weapons  were  the  only  ones  equal  t6  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  their  .task. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  that  first 
step.  Politics  are  greater  than  party  poUtics.  The  young 
men  and  women  who,  because  th^  desire  to  be  of  service 
to  the  community  as  a  whole,  are  playiilg  an  active  part 
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in  th«  p(^tic^  liffain  of  their  country  are  the  only 
possible  reserve  from  Which  ahy  party  can  obtain  fresh 
recruits.  If  that  party  is  to  become  a  livi^  force  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind,  “the  end  they  aim  at  must  be 
known  before  the  way.” 

The  second  step  mto  a  world  of  constructive  politics 
is  the  one  that  so  many  of  these  youthful  poUtidans  are 
unwilling  to  take.  It  is  the  attaii^ent  of  the  ability  to 
distinguish  between  the  idealism  of  Socialism  and  the 
idealL^  of  Conservatism.  Such  an  ability  is  only  ac> 
quired  by  a  level-headed  examination  of  the  practical 
problems  of  the  day,  a  task  that  must  tax  the  patience 
and  intelligence  of  the  most  energetic  enthusiast.  Only 
then  is  it  made  clear  that  the  pa^  of  Socialist  idealism 
which  is  not  maudlin  sentimentality  is  identical  with 
Conservative  idealism — a  universal  brotherhood  based  on 
the  spirit  of  service  and  the  unrestricted  development  of 
the  individual.  “What  is  going  on  in  England  is  not  so 
much  a  Struggle  between  ideals  as  a  strug^e  between  the 
means  to  achieve  ideals  which  are  common  more  or  less  to 
all  thinldng  men  and  women."  (The  Prime  Minister, 
January  29,  19I5.) 

The  Conservative  Party  must  capture  these  ardent 
idealists.  '  But  in  the  capture  the  most  priceless  gifts  they 
have  to  offer — ^their  ardour  and  their  idealism — ^must  not 
be  destroyed.  These  qualities,  working  hand  in  hand 
with  practical  knowledge  and  a  steady  counige,  can  raise, 
not  only  a  party,  but  a  State  and  an  Empire  to  a  noble 
place  in  the  world  which  it  believes  can  be  quietly  im¬ 
proved. 

Youthful  politicians  who,  with  short-sighted  impetu¬ 
osity,  have  b^ome  attracted  by  the  crude  economics  and 
misconceived  principles  of  Socialism,  can  be  won  to  our 
party  if  we  appeal  to  thmr  instincts,  their  common^sense 
and,  above  all,  to  their  idealism  in  the  right  way. 

.  Firstly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  regard  their 
youth  in  itself  as  a  great  gift.  It  is  only  when  we  look 
upon  that  gift  aS  a  “defect"  that,  with  aft  instinct  Of 
self-preservation,  they  may  over-estimate  its  value,  of, 
worse  still,  they  may  lose  the  confidence,  of  glowing 
idealism.  If  its  real  worth  is  appreciated  the  yOune 
enthusiast  is  ready  and  eager  to  accept  the  guidance  m 
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Medical  Methods  in  America 
and  England 

By  Drury  Pennington,  M.B.,  B.C.(Cantab.) 

At  a  time  when  the'  medical  worlds  of  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  America  are  fraternizing  socially  and  pro> 
fessionally,  a  short  review  of  some  methods  of  practice 
obtaining  on  the  two  shores  of  the  Atlantic  might  perhaps 
be  ^portune. 

The  confines  of  this  paper  do  not  admit  of  discursive 
treatment,  but  we  might  with  profit  concentrate  on  one 
essential  difference,  and  debate  its  worth  both  to  science 
and  to  the  public.  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  co-ordinated  diagnosis,  better  known  as  the  clinic 
system,  which,  for  years,  has  met  with  general  favour  and 
acceptance  in  America,  and  I  propose  to  weigh  that 
system  in  the  scales  of  common  sense  against  our  older 
method  of  individualism. 

In  view  of  the  steady  progress  in  scientific  research, 
the  growing  incursion  of  the  laboratory  into  the  domain 
of  the  clinical  worker,  and  especially  the  increase  in  the  * 
number  of  sub-divisions  of  the  body  into  regional  special¬ 
isms,  I  submit  that  the  time  has  come  not  only  for  the 
profession,  but  for  the  lay  public,  to  consider  the  various 
methods  whereby  their  msabilities  are  analysed  and 
treated.  Technically,  the  subject  is  within  the  competence 
of  any  intelligent  layman,  indeed,  it  is  less  involved  than 
are  many  of  the  legal  problems  set  before  a  jury  of 
laymen  for  decision. 

What,  thenj  is  this  clinic  system  ?  Essentially  it 
consists  of  an  institution  organic  by  one  man,  whose 
high  standing  in  the  profession  attracts  patients,  and 
who  employs  a  number  of  subordinate  specialists  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  various  problems  by  which  he  is  con¬ 
fronted.  Before  treatment — ^by  operation  or  otherwise — 
the  patient  is  exhaustively  examined  by  re^onal  experts, 
who  submit  reports  and  thus  enable  their  princij^  to 
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gain  a  more  accurate  insight  into  the  case  than  is  possible 
for  a  rival  physician  armed  only  with  a  stethoscope. 
Thus,  at  a  slightly  enhanced  <ost  to  the.  patie^  the 
beginning,  much  expen^ture  of  time  and  money  in 
experimental  and  often  futile  treatment  is  saved. 

This  practice  recognizes  a  fact  too  often  forgotten, 
that  the  body  is  not  divisible  into  watertight  compart¬ 
ments,  however  necessary  such  subdivision  may  be  to 
attain  perfection  in  specialism. 

In  this  country,  with  one  exception,  and  apart  from 
two  or  three  private  clinics  run  on  American  lines  by 
individuals  with  paid  subordinates,  the  hospitals  are 
the  only  centres  where  co-ordinated  work  is  attempted. 
Even  here  it  is  only  the  unusual  case  which  is  submitted 
to  combined  diagnosis,  though  increasing  use  is  being 
made  of  both  the  X-ray  and  bacteriological  depai^ents 
in  all  cases.  And  this  leads  me  to  pomt  to  an  ironical 
paradox.  The  hospital  patient,  who  pays  little  or  nothing, 
gets  more  efficient  mechcal  service  than  the  man  whose 
affluence  is  such  that  he  may  not  seek  help  from  the  very 
hospital  for  whose  upkeep  he  is  insistently  canvassed. 
More,  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  services  of  an 
individual  who,  however  erudite,  cannot  cany  the  load 
of  detailed  knowledge  often  so  essential  to  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  his  case. 

The  very  rich  man  can  summon  a  number  of  specialists 
to  the  bedside  and  arrive  at  a  conunon  agreement  as  to 
diagnosis,  but  even  here  two  possibilities  of  error  creep  in. 
One  is  that  several  of  those  so  summoned  have  never 
worked  together  before,  and  thus  each,  though  individu¬ 
ally  brilliant,  is  uncertain  what  exact  weight  to  give  to 
the  opinion  of  his  colleague.  In  short,  group  diagnosis, 
to  be  absolutely  efficient,  needs  constant  practice,  and 
the  weight  of  each  component  of  opinion  must  be  pre¬ 
determined  before  the  full  value  of  an  agreement  is 
experienced  by  the  patient.  The  other  possibility  of  error 
lies  in  the  fact,  common  to  all  human  affairs,  that  where 
a  number  of  men  of  equal  individuality  and  skill  are 
gathered  together  the  element  of  competition — almost 
of  jealousy— is  apt  to  manifest  itself  as  an  imdercurrent 
modifying  a  frapk  expression  of  opinion. 

In  group  diagnosis  the  anxiety  to  excel  as  a  group 
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eliminates  both  these. factors,  and  gives  the  patient  his 
best  chance  of  hearing  the  true  facts  of  his  case. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  group  can  ever  attain  the 
clinical  insight  into  disease  that  is  the  chief  asset  of  the 
brilliant  individual,  or,  put  in  another  way,  no  sub¬ 
ordinate  working  on  a  salary  for  a  clinic  can  ever  give  the 
personality  to  his  work  that  comes  to  one  whose  object 
is  to  acquire  repute  for  himself  alone.  This  is  true  enough, 
but  the  remedy  lies  in  the  method  whereby  the  clinic  or 
group  is  formed.  The  ideal  unquestionably  is  for  a 
numW  of  individuals,  each  a  leader  in  his  own  branch, 
to  work  in  one  house.  This  procedure  enables  them  to 
carry  on  their  private  work  uninterruptedly,  and  yet  be 
readily  available  for  group  work  whenever  occasion 
demands.  They  know  each  other  intimately,  and 
constant  association  can  learn  to  assess  the  value  of  their 
colleagues’  opinions.  But  this  system  differs  radically 
from  the  clinic  system  of  America :  there  is  no  paymaster ! 
Every  man  in  the  group  constitutes  the  full  weight  of  an 
independent  opinion,  and  the  resultant  dia^osis  is 
essentially  a  majority  finding. , 

To  turn  once  more  to  the  prevailing  system  in  this 
country ;  there  is.  this  ^tinct  danger— that  individuality 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  tends  to  drive  a  man  into  a 
groove ;  he  begins  to  suffer  from  a  gradual  shortsightedness 
towards  those  parts  of  the  body  that  do  not  fall  within 
his  special  province.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  commcm 
disorder  as  chronic  headache.  This  malady  may  rightly 
come  within  the  province  of  the  general  physician,  car¬ 
diologist,  neurologist,  or  psychotherapeutist,  the  general, 
dent^,  aural,  naso-phar^mgeal  or  ophthalmic  surgeon. 
A  lucky  chance  may  direct  the  patient  to  the  right 
specialist,  but  the  chances  are  eight  to  one  against  it  1  Be 
it  said  at  once,  the  majority  of  these  speciaJusts  would  at 
once  call  in  collateral  aid  should  their  own  department 
discover  no  cause,  but  in  so  doing,  they  demonstrate  the 
modem  need  for  group  diagnosis. 

Thus  we  must  acknowledge  that  on  that  other  Atlantic 
shore  they  have  been  quicker  to  realize  the  inevitable 
changes  that  the  advance  of  science  is  thmsting  upon  us. 
That  this  is  so  is  in  part  due  to  the  admitted  fact  that, 
though  the  United  States  can  display  as  many  Tritons 
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in  their  medical  sea  as  we  can  ourselves,  their  minnows 
have,  perhaps,  a  lower  standard  of  knowledge  and  skill  - 
than  their  counterparts  here — hence  the  Tritons  of 
America  have  been  stimulated  to  more  rapid  development 
by  the  greater  demand  on  their  skill. 

One  other  point  in  comparing  the  work  of  the  two 
countries  deserves  a  passing  note. 

In  this  country  we  rightly  disparage  anything  savour¬ 
ing  of  commercialism  or  advertisement  of  medical 
methods.  This  procedure,  though  serving  a  laudable 
purpose,  carries  one  ^eat  disability  from  which  our 
American  colleague  is  free. 

By  the  frank  discussion  of  medical  matters  in  the  lay 
press  the  American  doctor  permits  an  insight  into  our 
difficulties  whereby  the  public  realize  and  more  readily 
appreciate  the  ultimate  altruism  of  our  aims,  with  the 
result  that  while  the  American  doctor  can  readily  raise 
money  for  medical  equipment,  we  have  to  labour  to 
convince  our  public  of  our  needs.  The  American  is  the 
further  stimulated  to  expand  because  his  public  even 
recognize  that  the  promoter  of  any  advance  should  quite 
legitunately  secure  a  fair  personal  return  for  his  labours, 
wmle  we  are  all  too  apt  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
the  man  whose  very  human  desire  is  to  sweeten  his  labour 
by  the  hoi>e  of  reward. 

Thus  common  sense  would  appear  to  demand  some 
new  adaptation  to  modem  diagnostic  methods,  and  the 
best  of  such  methods  is  the  group  system,  whereby  a 
number  of  independent  specialists  collaborate  as  a  matter 
of  routine  practice. 

Again,  with  reference  to  CTeater  frankness  in  medical 
affairs,  it  is  still  debatable  whether  the  American  system 
does  not  in  the  long  run  make  for  greater  strides  in 
scientific  achievement,  because  money  for  research  is 
more  accessible,  even  though  such  methods  may  open  the 
door  to  much  blatant  self-advertisement. 
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Vaccination 

By  W.  R.  Hadwen,  M.D.,  J.P. 

[In  publishing  this  r»pty  to  Dr.  Dundas  Irvine,  we  accept  no  responsibility 
for  the  views  expressed  by  Dr.  Hadwen. — Ed.  E.  R.] 

In  an  article  which  appears  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
English  Review,  a  medical  man  applies  the  terms 
“foolish  and  ignorant,”  “ignorant  and  untaught,”  &c., 
to  the  opponents  of  vaccination.  This  contemptuous 
method  of  dealing  with  a  class  that  has  included  Herbert 
Spencer,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  Dr.  Charles  Creighton, 
Professor  Crookshank,  a  certain  number  of  practising 
medical  men  and  lay  people  of  the  calibre  of  Florence 
Nightingale  and  G^rge  Bernard  Shaw  can  only  be 
attributed  to  a  one-sid^  study  of  the  subject. 

“The  continuous  increase  in  the  incidence  of  small> 
pox,”  the  writer  remarks,  “is  of  a  very  alarming  nature.” 
One  finds  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statement  with  the 
statistics  he  furnishes,  which  show  smallpox  (or  para- 
small-pox  as  some  call  it)  to  be  far  less  prevalent  than 
other  zymotics;  and  he  does  not  reveal  the  fact  that  it 
is  without  a  d^h^ate  ! 

There  are  few  medical  men  living  at  the  present 
time  who  have  been  associated  with  smallpox^  in' ^this 
country  and  abroad  more  than  I  have,  and  if  the/'  small¬ 
pox”  which  is  now  appearing  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom  is  (as  it  appears  to  be)  similar  to  the  “small¬ 
pox”  that  we  had  in  Gloucester  in  1923  which,  through 
official  interference  and  gross  misrepresentation  in  the 
Press  caused  so  much  needless  alarm  outside,  then  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  not  smallpox 
at  all. 

During  the  last  half-year  of  1924,  of  which  we  have  the 
official  returns,  there  were  1,317  deaths  from  measles, 
12,381  from  pneumonia,  426  from  scarlet  fever,  1,205 
from  diphtheria,  2,145  from  influenza,  and  not  a  word 
of  “alarm”  is  rais^  about  this  death  toll;  but  directly 
a  harmless  skin  eruption  appears  (responsible  during  the 
same  period  for  oifly  three  deaths,  in  two  of  which  it 
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was  associated  with  another  and  more  serious  condition),  t 
which  the  current  medical  fashion  of  the  day  dignifies  v 
by  the  name  of  *'sina]l|x)x/*  the  coimtry  is  thrown  f 

into  a  ferment,  and  wholesale  vaccination  is  urged.  a 

No  justification  has  yet  been  shown  for  this  excite-  t 

ment;  there  has  been  no  fulfilment  of  prophecies  of  ' 

“decimation  of  the  unvaccinated  population"  which  c 
have  been  uttered  for  the  last  twenty  years,  nor  is  there  ^ 

likely  to  be.  To  those  of  us  who  have  kept  a  level  head,  1 

it  is  a  very  amusing  comedy.  But  tragedy  lies  in  the  i 
fact  that  the  public  has  to  pay  for  these  extravagances.  < 

And  the  price— ^in  vaccination  fees,  in  official  sdaries,  i 

in  the  erection  and  fiunishing  of  unnecessary  isolation  ' 
hospitals,  in  the  manufacture  of  calf  lyinph,  and  in  the 
engagement  of  an  endless  number  of  officials  of  every 
description — is  a  very  heavy  one.  We  found  that  out 
in  Gloucester  during  the  official  scaremongering  of 
eighteen  months  ago. 

Dr.  L.  C.  Dtmdas  Irvine  says  the  doctors  “would  make 
nothing  OUt  of  a  smallpox  epidemic,''  and  ,that  in 
advocating  vaccination  they  are  “arguing  against  their 
pockets.”  Let  him  then  be  assured  of  my  sincerity. 

But  his  statement  hardly  tallies  with  the  recent  revela¬ 
tion  at  Chesterfield  where  the  public  vaccinator  made 
some  3^53  in  a  few  hours !  In  Gloucester  in  1923  the 
lees  alone  chargeable  to  the  public  rates  ran  into  a  good 
many  hundreds. 

“The  crux  of  the  whole  matter”  Dr.  Irvine  decides, 
is  the  question  *  “Is  vaccination  no  protection  against 
smallpox  ?  ”  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  more 
imtK)rtant  question  is,  “Whether  it  be  worth  while  to 
risk  injury  to  health,  and  even  death  from  vaccination, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  protection  against  a  disease  that 
has,  under  present  sanitary  conditions,  no  death-rate  ?  ” 

But  my  answer  to  Dr.  Irvine's  question  is  a  decided 
negative !  I,  personally,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  never 
be^  vaccinated.  During  the  real  smallpox  epidemic 
in  Gloucester  in  1895-6  the  man  appointed  to  distribute 
P66t  Law  rdief  to  the  smallpox  feuses,  refused  to  be 
vaccinated,  and  as -no  re-vaednated  person  could  be 
found  with  courage  enough  to  take  his  place  when  he 
was  threatened  with  discliarge  for  disobeying  the  order 
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to  submit  to  the  rite,  he  continued  his  work  to  the  end 
without  contracting  smallpox.  The  man  who  drove 
the  patients  from  their  homes  to  the  isolation  hospital, 
as  well  as  the  man  who  carried- the  infected 'bedding  to 
the  disinfecting  apparatus,  and  even  the  charge-nurse 
who  attended  the  patients  in  the  isolation  hospital 
during  the  earliest  and  worst  mriod,  all  refused  to  be 
vaccinated,^  yet  none  contracted  the  disease.  rAlthou^ 
there  was  a  holocaust  of  child  victims  due  to  insanitation 
in  schools  and  hospital,  yet  ten  thousand  unvaccinated 
childr^  within  the  contoes  of  this  small  city  passed 
through  the  epidemic  unscathed.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
of  the  1,979  persons  attacked  with  smallpox  'no  fewer 
than  1, 2 IX — ^nearly  two  thirds— had  been  vaccinated.  ^ 

Dr.  Irvine  deals  with  the  pathology  of  smallpox. 
He  states  that  there  is  “something  in  common  between 
all  infectious  diseases”  and  that  something  is  that  “they 
are  all  caused  by  germs.”  He  alludes  to  those  who  do 
not  acccept  this  theory  as  “cranks,”  and  remarks  that 
“it  is  quite  impossible  to  argue  with  this  type  of  mind  I  ” 
His  dimculty  appears  to  be  that  the  crank  wants  to 
argue,  that  is,  he  asks  that  assertions  should  be  proved. 

Ignoring  the  “crank,”  Dr.  Irvine  quotes  the  postu¬ 
lates  which  Koch  informed  Pasteur  must  be  complied 
with  before  a  germ  could  be  claimed  as  the  causal 
organism  of  a  specific  disease,  but  at  the  same  time  admits 
that  in  “many  of  the  acute  diseases,”  including  small¬ 
pox,  the  germ  itself  cannot  be  found  at  all !  Tto  play¬ 
ing  of  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark  creates 
no  difficulty,  however,  to  the  “savant” ;  it  is  enough  for 
him  to  say  of  the  alleged  smallpox  germ  that  “the 
finest  filter  cannot  catch  it,  it  has  defied  all  attempts 
to  grow.”  It  is,  in  fact,  taken  on  faith  by  the  “scientific 
mind.*'  Sir  David  Bruce,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Vivisection  (Q.  14413),  described  tnis 
same  “scientific  mind”  as  “that  particular  thing  which 
the  gods  give  a  man  to  enable  him  to  do  scientific  work.” 
It  is  a  very  valuable  conomodity  to  fall  back  upon  when 
theories  do  not  fit  in  with  facts. 

Dr.  Irvine,  however,  gives  a  list  of  diseases  where, 
he  says,  the  germ  of  origin  has  been  positively  discovered 
and  identifi^,  from  which  he  draws  the  conclusion 
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that  smallpox  must  likewise  originate  from  a  germ.  It 
is  a  veiy  unfortunate  list  that  he  provides  as  the 
basis  of  his  theory,  viz. : — “Tubercle,  diphtheria,  typhoid, 
tetanus,  anthrax,  and  many  another.’’  Let  us  look  at 
those  named. 

Tuberculosis : — ^The  tubercle  bacillus,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  been  found  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
disease ;  how  then  can  it  be  proved  to  cause  tuberculosis  ? 
Dr.  Muthu  of  the  Mendip  Hills  Sanatorium  in  his  elaborate 
work  on  Tuberculosis  declares  that  he  found  it  absent 
in  30  per  cent,  of  his  cases.  Sir  St.  Clair  Thompson  in 
"Tubercle,’’  October,  1919,  records  a  case  in  wWch  no 
tubercle  bacillus  could  be  found.  Moreover,  other  bacilli, 
such  as  the  Timothy  Grass  bacillus  and  the  Smegma 
bacillus,  which  are  admitted  to  be  quite  harmless,  and 
are  found  in  myriads  about  every  dairy,  cannot  be 
distinguished  by  any  test  from  the  reputed  genuine 
germ. 

Diphtheria. — It  is  acknowledged  in  all  standard  medi¬ 
cal  works  that  the  Klebs-L6ffler  bacillus  can  be  foimd  in 
healthy  throats  as  well  as  in  every  kind  of  sore  throat; 
whereas  Ldffler  himself  found  it  absent  in  25  per  cent,  of 
genuine  cases  of  diphtheria. 

Typhoid. — ^The  so-called  typhoid  bacillus  is  the  com¬ 
mon  inhabitant  of  every  alimentary  canal.  Dr.  Thresh, 
M.O.H.,  told  the  jury  in  the  Malvern  Hydro  case  that  he 
had  accidentally  swallowed  a  wineglassful  of  typhoid 
bacilli  in  pure  culture  and  was  none  the  worse  for  it. 

Tetanus. — ^Bienstock  swallowed  tetanus  bacilli  for 
three  weeks  With  the  soil  of  his  strawberry  beds,  but 
failed  to  produce  tetanus.  Gardeners  seldom  get  tetanus. 
Dr.  Leonard  Hill  has  stated  in  his  Report  to  the  Research 
Committee  that  tetanus  and  gas  gangrene  bacilli,  washed 
clean  and  injected,  are  “innocuous.’’ 

Anthrax. — ^The  Medical  Inspector  of  the  Factory 
Department  of  the  Home  Of&ce  states  in  his  Of&cial  Re¬ 
port,  1906,  that  cases  occur  without  the  bacillus  being 
foimd,  and  Professor  Stockman  told  the  Royal  Conunis- 
sion  (Q.  2670)  that  there  is  “great  dubiety’’  in  establishing 
the  diagnosis  of  anthrax,  and  that  (Q.  3120-4)  it  is 
difficult  to  find  bacilli  until  some  time  after  death — 
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pointing  to  the  fact  that  germs  are  the  result  of  the 
disease  rather  than  its  cause. 

Thus,  then,  the  "first  principles"  upon  which  Dr. 
Irvine  bases  his  theories  about  vaccination  are  actually 
without  foundation.  In  fact,  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet 
showed,  in  his  issue  of  March  20, 1909,  the  utter  fallacy  in 
arguing  from  Koch’s  postulates  as  proof  of^a^causal 
organism.  He  wrote  as  follows  : 

It  is  not  at  all  rare  to  fail  to  find  the  causal  organism  in  an  individual 
case  of  the  disease,  and  the  ex|danatjoo  usually  given  is  that  the  search  has 
not  been  as  yet  suffidently  through.  Again,  many  organisms  which  are 
considered  to  be  causal,  are  frequenUy  to  be  found  in  healthy  persons.  The 
organisms  of  enteric  fever,  of  cholera,  and  of  diiditheria  may  be  dted  as 
examples  of  this,  and  to  explain  these  facts  we  have  to  involm  the  idea  of 
healthy  “  carriers  "  of  disease.  When  a  causal  organism  is  injected  into  an 
aninoal,  often  it  happens  that  it  gives  rise  to  a  disease  bearing  no  clinical 
resemblance  to  the  original  mal^y.  When  the  pneumo-coccus,  isolated 
from  a  typical  case  of  {meumonia,  is  injected  into  an  animal  such  as  a  rabbit, 
it  vrill  ptx^uce,  not  a  pneumonia,  but  a  general  septicaemia,  and  this  even  if 
the  injection  is  made  into  the  lung  itself.  Thus  we  caimot  rely  upon  Koch's 
postuUtes  as  a  decisive  test  of  a  causal  organism. 

This  shatters  to  pieces  all  theorising  that  rests  upon 
Koch’s  postulates. 

Dr.  Irvine  propounds  at  some  length  the  fantastic 
Metchnikofhan  theory  of  phagocytosis,  as  if  it  were,  like 
Caesar’s  wife,  beyond  suspiaon;  describing  an  dleged 
protective  mechanism  of  the  body  produced  by  the 
formation  in  the  blood  of  what  is  called  an  anti-body, 
which  latter  is  said  to  remain  in  the  blood  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  during  the  lifetime  of  the  individual.  All  this 
is  pure  aissumption  and  contrary  to  historical  facts;  as 
this  mysterious  anti-body  has  never  yet  been  isolated, 
nor  its  presence  proved,  it  must  remain  ojp^  to  the  chaurge 
of  being  but  a  figment  of  the  "scientific^  ima^ation. 

Referring  to  Pasteur,  the  writer  says,  "  By  ^  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  germ  theory  thousands  of  lives  have  bera 
saved  and  are  bein^  saved  every  year  from  a  particularly 
agonizing  and  homble  death."  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  reference  is  to  the  germ  of  hydrophobia,  which,  like 
smallpox,  has  never  be^  identified,  or  to  so-called  ^emi 
diseases  in  general.  Some  of  us  would  be  quite  satisfied 
with  proof  that' one  single  life  has  ever  been  saved  by 
Pasteur’s  "development  of  the  germ  theory” ;  in  surgery, 
in  medicine,  and  in  sanitary  science,  there  have  always 
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been  those  who  ignored  it  (e^.  Tait,  Bantock  and  Savory, 
in  their  opposition  to  antiseptics,  shared,  strange  to  say, 
by  Sir  Almroth  Wright^  Chadwick  and  his  followers,  etc.). 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  statement  in  Dr.  Irvine’s 
article  is  that  ‘'smallp)ox  attacks  cattle.”  I  have  had 
considerable  experience,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen  or 
heard  of  cattle  l^ing  attacked  by  smallpox,  nor  has  proof 
of  such  an  assertion  ever  been  provided.  It  is  as  devoid  of 
foundation  as  the  statement  which  immediately  follows, 
namely,  “vaccination,  or  the  protection  of  cowpox,  does, 
has  done,  and  will,  protect  absolutely  and  every  time 
against  an  attack  of  smallpox.” 

When  Brigade-Surgeon  Nash  was  examined  before  the 
Royal  Commission  he  agreed  (Q.  3559)  that  army  vaccin¬ 
ation  and  re-vaccination  was  as  perfect  as  endeavours 
could  make  it,  and  yet  he  handed  in  a  list  of  3,953  cases  of 
smallpox  with  391  deaths  !  Epidemics  practi<^y  always 
commence  with  vaccinated  j^rsons,  and  the  majority  of 
the  sufferers  are  of  the  vaccinated  class.  But  tne  blind 
advocates  of  vaccination  notice  it  not ;  a  thrice  vaccinated 
vicar  contracted  it  the  other  day,  and  “the  outbreak,” 
which  the  Press  amusingly  informed  us  was  “being  kept 
under  control,”  consist^  of  that  well  ‘protected”  unit! 

“  There  recently  appeared  in  the  Times,”  says  the 
writer,  “a  letter  from  one  of  the  anti- vaccinators,  which 
r^ieated  the  usual  misstatements  regarding  the  effects  of 
vaccination,  but  added  the  outrageous  assertion  that  the 
calf-lymph  used  is  contaminated  with  S3q>hilis.”  I  did 
not  see  that  letter,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  alleged 
“assertion”  is  correctly  reported.  I  myself  have  written 
a  good  deal  on  this  subject ;  I  have  never  said  that  “calf 
lymph  is  contaminated  with  syphilis,”  but  I  have  said, 
and  I  repeat,  that  the  only  disease  to  which  Cowpox  bears 
analogy  is  syphUis,  and  that  the  foul  ulceration  of  the 
cow’s  udder  which  is  called  cowpox  bears  no  analogy  to 
smallpoxi  This  can  be  proved  ^yond  all  contradiction. 

Dr.  Irvine,  describing  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  calves 
used  for  the  production  of  calf  lymph,  writes  that  "  they 
are  insured  against  ever  being  killed  or  eaten.”  He  is 
misinformed ;  according  to  the  reply  given  by  Sir  Alfred 
Mond  to  a  question  in  Parliament  on  July  14,  I921,  the 
carcases  are  “sold  for  food.” 
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Small-pox  is  an  epidemic  disease.  It  comes  like  all 
epidemics,  and  passes  away  after  using  .up  the  susceptible 
mateiial.  The  la^  big.  ejxdemic  occofrad  in,  1871-2, 
when  the  county  was  vaccinated  up  to  gyl  per  cent,  of 
its  population.  ^  Sinc^  then  >¥e  have  had. the  Public  Health 
Act,  and  considerably  more  than  half  the  population 
is  “unprotected.*'  V^at  is  the  result?  Between  1871 
and  1880  there  were  57,046  smallpox  deaths,  between 
1911  and  1920  there  were  only  140. 

For  years  past,  more  have  died  from  vaccination  than 
from  smallpox. 

Sir  Edwin  Chadwick,  the  veteran  sanitarian,  has  well 
said ; 

Smallpox,  typhus  and  other  fevers,  occur  in  common  conditions  of 
foul  air,  stagnant  putrefaction,  bad  house  drainage;  sewers  of  depodt, 
excrement  s^den  sites,  fdthy  street  surfaces,  impure  water  and  over* 
crowding,  and  the  entire  removal  of  such  conditions  is  the  efiectual  pre* 
ventive  of  diseases  of  these  species,  whether  in  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
visitations. 

Black  death,  plague,  sweating  sickness,  cholera,  typhus 
— all  have  vanished  from  our  country  without  any  vaccin¬ 
ation. '  So,  in  reality,  has  smallpox. 

Vaccination  had  its  birth  in  superstition.  It  was  the 
crude  cowpox  legend  of  the  Gloucestershire  dairymaids 
that  Edward  Jenner  introduced  to  the  medical  profession. 
It  remains  a  legend  still.  All  atten^ts  to  place  it  upon  a 
scientific  foimoation  have  failed.  By  misrepresentations 
its  so-called  “discoverer"  (for  Jenner  was  not  the  first 
vaccinator,  as  students  of  the  subject  know)  obtained 
£30,000  from  the  British  Government;  every  statement 
he  made,  by  whidi  be  secured  this  sum,  has  proved  to  be 
fa^.  But  lor  the  endowments  and  emoluments  connected 
with  this  useless,  uncleanly,  and  dangerous  superstition 
(which  prevent  investigation,  rather  than  foster  insin¬ 
cerity,  of  which  I  accuse  no  one),  it  would  have  been  long 
ago  buried  out  of  sight  with  all  the  other  fables  of  the 
period  in  which  it  flourished.  , 


Our  Industrial  Position  and 
German  Competition 

By  Sir  Philip  Dawson,  M.P. 

The  future  of  this  country  depends  upon  its  industries 
being  in  a  position  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  For  which  reason  modernization  of  our  factories 
and  processes  of  production,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  heavy  industnes,  is  essential — one  of  the  first  steps 
to  be  taken  being  undoubtedly  the  wider  application  of 
electrification  in  industry  and  to  our  transport  system. 
But  this  is  not  all. 

German  industrials  and  German  engineers,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  so  much  of  their  requisite  raw  material  had 
to  be  imported,  have  always  directed  their  main  efforts 
towards  devising  new  methods  whereby  to  secure  the 
greatest  economy  in  utilization.  Inunense  saving  in  the 
costs  of  production  has  been  the  result — ^notably  in  the 
steel  and  iron  industries. 

More  scientific  handling  of  fuel  by  the  recovery  of 
by-products,  an  extended  use  of  brown  coal,  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  actual  means  of  production  from  wider 
general  adoption  of  electrical  methods,  and  of  the  latest 
American  appliances  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  adapted 
to  German  conditions,  are  bedrock  reasons  for  Germany's 
present  leap  towards  industrial  rehabilitation. 

Raw  material  is  plentiful  in  the  United  States,  but 
there  is  a  shortage  of  labour,  and  it  is  very  costly.  Hence 
the  introduction  of  all  kinds  of  labour-saving  machinery, 
with  less  attention  to  economy  in  the  use  of  materials  or 
to  high  efficiency  in  utilization. 

If  Great  Britain  is  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
United  States,  more  particularly  with  Germany,  we  must 
— systematically  and  thorou^y — economize  in  both 
material  and  labour.  The  road  to  success  lies  in  improving 
our  own  industry,  and  not  in  protesting  against  foreign 
firms  who  through  greater  effiaency  or  enterprise  obtam 
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orders  here  or  in  competition  with  us  abroad.  The  recent 
outcry  with  respect  to  the  placing  of  the  contracts  by 
Messrs.  Furness  Withy  for  motor  ships  in  Germany  has 
been  useful  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  this  coun^ 
try  to  the  need  of  improving  our  methods  and  cheapening 
our  costs  of  production,  but  it  has  also  had  the  effect  of 
advertising  to  prospective  foreign  purchasers  the  fact 
that  some  German  shipping-yards  are  able  to  quote 
lower  prices  and  give  quicker  deliveries  than  we,  especially 
in  this  particular  class  of  vessel,  demand  for  which  is 
certain*  to  increase. 

.It  was  not  merely  the  lower  wages  or  longer  working 
hours  obtaining  in  Germany  which  enabled  the  Deutsche 
Werft  so  materially  to  underbid  our  shipbuilders,  but  in 
the  first  place  the  very  modem  equipment  of  this  yard — 
installed  since  the  war  for  the  express  purpose  of  building 
motor  ships  under  the  firm  conviction  that  the  future 
would  see  immense  development  in  this  direction.  Next 
must  be  taken  into  account  the  close  connection  of  the 
concern  with  those  which  make  the  steel  sections,  plates, 
and  castings;  thirdly,  the  fact  of  the  standardization 
of  design  and  the  processes  of  manufacture  and  assem¬ 
bling.  Finally — and  above  all — there  was  the  powerful 
factor  of  the  Deutsche  Werft’s  association  with  the  A.E.G. 
which  produces  the  Diesel  engines.  This  company  has 
put  up  works  for  the  manufacture  of  the  marine  Diesel 
engine  as  originated  by  Messrs.  Bourmaeister  and  Wain, 
of  Copenhagen,  and  has  now  standardized  production 
to  such  an  extent  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  cylinders 
and  other  parts  constantly  in  construction  for  stock  orders. 
Not  only,  therefore,  can  quick  delivery  be  guaranteed, 
but  there  are  no  development  costs  to  add  to  the  engine 
prices. 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  curtail  competition  so  minous 
to  our  trade  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  an  easy 
one.  The  war  has  greatly  increased  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  world.  Not  only  have  existing  works  been 
enlarged  and  new  ones  built  up  in  so-call^  industrial 
countries,  but  nations  whose  d^ands  were  formerly 
met  by  importation  have  leamt  to  supply  their  own  wants, 
erecting  their  own  factories  for  this  purpose.  According 
to  the  best  informed  authorities  the  productive  capacity 
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of  the  worfd  torday  is  from  5<>  to  6o  per  cent,  greater  than 
it  was,  but  whereas  the  need  for  goods  is  certainly  as 
gpreat,  the  purchasing  power  of  all  the  countries  implicated 
in  the  war  has  conaiderably  decreased,  whilst  others,  such 
as  Russia  and  China  have,  for  the  time  being,  practically 
ceased  to  buy.  In  order  not  to  lose  their  assets  and  throw 
vast  numbers  of  people  out  of  employ,  existing  works 
have  to  continue  to  produce  and  to  dispose  of  their 
goods  as  long  as  they  can  afford  to  do  so — natiually  at 
ruinously  low  prices.  The  result  is  world-wide  cut-throat 
competition. 

lowering  the  costs  and  at  the  same  time  standardizing 
production  is  the  only  way  to  stimulate  the  world’s 
demand. 

Standing  charges  r  must  be  reduced  by  the  fusion  of 
competing  interests,  so  as  .to  minimize  the  expenses 
connected  with  s^ing  organization,  advertisement, 
designing,  and  supervision. 

'  A )  more  general  application  of  modem  electrical 
methods  in  our  factories,  and  especially  on  our  railways, 
is  also  necessary ;  and  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
results  of  modernization  being  frustrated  by  obstructive 
trade  union  regulations.  Swiss  industry,  during  the  last 
few  years,  was  saved  from  destruction  in  great  measure 
by  the  orders  placed  by  the  Swiss  Government  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  wholesale  electrification  of  the  State  rail¬ 
ways.  Large  and  comprehensive  schemes  of  main  line 
electrification,  if  carried  out  in  this  country,  would 
materially  assist  the  ptosition  of  our  heavy  industries. 
Experience  abroad  shows  that  there  are  various  lines 
here  where  electrification  would  result  in  the  securing 
of  a  reasonable  dividend,  and  in  all  such  cases  the  work 
ought  to  be  put  in  hand  at  once,  and  the  Government 
should  assist  by  guaranteeing  the  companies  against  loss 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  probabflities  are  that  no 
such  guarantee  would  ever  be  c^ed  upon,  but  if  it  were, 
the  amount  of  money  saved  by  the  reduction  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  would  more  than  compensate  the  outlay.  At  any 
rate,  unless  some  such  mode  of  backing  is  adopted  nothing 
in  t^  direction,  will  ever  be  done. 

Co-<^ration  with  German  industry,  more  particularly 
as  regards  the  introduction  of  those  modemized^systems 
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of  electocity  in  which  thciy  bm  gained  such  wide  exp^* 
ence,  could  easily  be  effected.  Such  co-operation,  whilst  j; 

it  might  meau  that  certain  portions  of  plant  were  manuf  ac- 
tured  abroad,  would  definitely  help  to  prevent  the  present  ' 

cut-throat  competition,  and  in  the  end  probably  result  i 

in  fewer  orders  leaving  this  country.  The  prices,  more¬ 
over,  accruing  to  our  industries  would  be  considerably 
improved.  >ot  that  these  would  necessarily  be  raised. 

Obviously,  however,  production  <m  a  larger  scale,  and 
the  fact  that  our  works  were  filled  over  a  period  of  years 
in  such  a  manner  as  tp  enable  an  ecoficamcal  scheme  of 
continuous), production  to  be  laid  down,  , would  auto¬ 
matically  reduce  the  cost  of  the  finished  article.  Great 
developments  are  meanwhile  possible  imperially  in  the 
way  of  new  harbours,  railway,  and  roads,  toge&er  with 
increased  £q>pUcation<  of  hydro-electric  power,  and  the 
expansion  m  mining.  If  only  British  enterprise  to-day 
will  take  the  opportunities  offered,  there  are  new  and  wide 
fields  awaiting  development  in  Poland  and  the  Baltic  ^ 

States,  Yugo-Slavia,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Turkey.^ 

Germany  has  her  rq)re8entatives  in  every  quarter  of 
the  elobe;  there. is  scarcely  a  project  of  any  kind  which 
she  has  not  investigated  with  her  well-known  thorough¬ 
ness.  But  for  the  war  her  industrialists,  with  the  co- 
o^ration  ^  her  banks,  would  now  be  develo^ng  these. 

\^y  shoiddi  we  not  develop  them  oursdves,  <M:.in  co-  f 

operation  with  .German  fin^  where  they  have  already 
(Stained  a  foothold  or  are  prepared  to  guarantee  results — 
guarantees  which  they  are  in  a  position  to  offer,  owing  to 
their  pre-war  local  experience  ?  New  methods  must  be  ! 

adopted' to  deal  with  new  problems.  We  should  carefully  I 

examine  those  by  which  Germany  created  her  vast  pre-  . 

war  enterprises.  Why  should  we  not  follow  her  lead  and 
successful  policy  abroad  by  the  formation  of  local 
companies,  in  which  the  people  of  the  country  would 
be  nnancially.. interested,  ana  on  the  Boards  of  which 
nationals  would  act  as  directors,  thus  assuring  their 
personal  interest  in '  the  success  of  the  undertaking  ? 

Our  manufacturers  should  be  more  ready  to  meet  lo^ 
requirements  and  to  adjust  British  to  foreign  methods; 
their  representatives  should  be  men  who  ifnow  the  lan¬ 
guage  ol.the  co^tiy,  or  be  able  at  least  to  speak  German, 
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with  a  specific  knowledge  of  the  region  in  which  their  work 
hes.  British  manufacturers  are  too  often  at  no  pains  to 
inform  themselves  with  respect  to  the  foreign  firms  who 
are  anxious  to  do  business  with  them — ^f^uently  not 
even  taking  the  trouble  to  send  in  quotations.  British 
terms  of  payment  are  extremely  rigid,  and  withal  there 
is  an  extraordinary  lack  of  keenness  to  secure  the  pro¬ 
spective  business.  German  firms,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
always  consistently  investigated  local  requirements  in  any 
contemplated  field  of  activity,  stud3dng  in  detail  the  needs 
of  potential  customers.  A  concrete  example  of  the  con¬ 
trast  in  working  of  the  two  policies  is  afforded  by  what 
occurred  not  long  since  in  South  America.  A  tramway 
required  rails  to  match  those  already  installed,  which 
were  of  the  American  Loraine  section.  No  British  rolling 
mill  was  prepared  to  roll  this  section.  It  was  not  a  very 
expensive  matter  to  lay  down  the  required  rolls,  and 
Bdgian  and  German  nulls  will  always  undertake  such  a 
job.  Not  until  the  British  manufacturers  found  that 
from  their  hesitation  they  were  losing  orders  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  scale  did  they  consent  to  put  down  these 
rolls;  meantime  much  business  contingent  upon  the 
undertaking  had  gone  elsewhere. 

German  organization,  so  thorough  and  strict,  is 
another  of  the  causes  contributing  to  success.  For 
it  has  meant  great  concentration  of  stren|;th.  The  Com¬ 
mercial  Secretary  to  the  German  Legation  in  London, 
Dr.  Wendler,  recently  gave  a  most  interesting  address 
to  the  Commercial  Society  of  the  City  of  London  School, 
in  which  he  referred  directly  to  this  point. 

Side  by  side  with  the  EccHiomic  Parliament  provided  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  stood  the  many  ramifications  of  the  professional  and  local  organizations 
of  industry,  trade,  and  labour,  and  further,  those  mighty  combines,  the  best 
known  of  which  bore  the  name  of  the  late  Hugo  Stinnes.  Tbere  was  hardly 
a  branch  of  industry  which  had  not  been  seized  by  the  general  tendency 
of  forming  combines — i.e.  of  concentrating  forces.  A  third  and,  probably, 
the  most  powerful  asset  of  German  economy  was  the  natural  as^uity  and 
industry  al  German  people.  The  normal  German  was  devoted  to  his  work 
in  quite  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  as  a  rule  he  carried  this  devotion 
to  such  an  extent  that  Uttle  time  was  left  over  for  other  aspects  of  life. 
The  owners  of  a  business  or  its  principal  offidak  who  regarded  their  day’s 
work  to  be  finished  after  eight  hours'  activity  were  certainly  among  the 
exceptions.  The  labourer  who,  when  need  arose,  declared  his  readiness 
to  work  rather  Icmger  than  the  eight  hours,  knew  perfectly  weU  that  his 
chief  or  director  devoted  even  more  time  to  the  prosperous  advancement 
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of  the  business  than  be  was  asked  to  do  hiniself.  One  must  bear  tliese 
psychological  factors  in  mind  ben  one  bears  of  the  exploitation  of  the 
workers.  Every  worker  knew*  that  the  extending  working  hours  were  an 
urgent  necessity  during  the  transition  to  normal  conditions. 

British  manufacturers  and  workers  should  consider 
these  statements,  for  their  truth  is  incontestable. 

British  workmanship  is  still  de  facto  unchallenged; 
British  creative  genius  ranks  with  the  highest — although 
more  often  than  not  the.  worth  of  Briti^  inventions  is 
left  to  be  appreciated  by  foreigners,  as  we  know  to  our 
cost  at  this  moment  with  respect  to  coal  tar  dyes,  William 
Perkin's  discovery  passing  into  German  hands  for  want 
of  encouragement  and  support. 

The  fact,  however,  must  be  faced  that  once  conditions 
are  fully  stabilized  in  Germany — and  they  must  be  for 
the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  world — she  will  occupy  an 
exceptionally  go<^  position  in  the  matter  of  competition. 
She  must,  mdeed,  capture  the  world’s  markets  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  make  it  worth  her  while  not  to  do  so — 
steps  which  could  not  have  been  taken  before  the  war, 
but  to-day  are  possible,  and  which  would  prove  of  mutual 
advantage  to  all  concerned. 
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The  Passing  of  The  Dingo 

By  L.  St.  Clare  Grondona  .i-  ,, 

Peter  was  footsore  and  weaw.  The*  day  semed 
interminable,  not  only  to  Peter,  but  to  the  other  dogs, 
and  to  their  masters.  A  pitile^  sun  ^ared  out  of  a‘ cloud¬ 
less  sky.  The  dry  air  was  thick  with  fine,  dust,  which 
aided  the  out-back  Australian  tropical* heat  in  parchmg 
the  throats  of  man  and  beast  alike.  It  was  the  second 
day  in  the  traversing  of  a  "dry  stage"  on  a  hundred-and- 
fifty  mile  sheep  drovine  trip  in  Central  Queenslwd. 

An  ill-timed  bush  me  had  destroyed  a  large  area  of 
mass  on  Sefton  Downs  Station,  and  fifteen  thousand  sheep 
had  hurriedly  to  be  droved  northward  to  another  property 
which  had  reserve  pastures.  The  stock  route  througn  the 
intervening  country  had  this  one  dry  stage  over  which 
sheep  and  horses  needed  to  be  without  water  for  about 
thirty-six  hours.  A  small  supply  *  was  carried  on  the 
cook’^s  wagonette  in  a  twenty-gallon  iron  tank,  and  this 
had  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  ten  men  and  as  many 
dogs — an  amplitude  in  winter  but,  with  the  sun  driving  the 
mercury  to  register  over  ioo°  Fsihr.  shade  heat,  it  meant 
strict  economy  and  rationing.  Each  drover  had  filled 
his  canvas  water-bag — strapped  collar  fashion  about  his 
horse’s  neck — before  the  sheep  had  moved  off  camp  at 
dawn. 

p  Peter  was  Bill  Tucker’s  dog.  Bill  was  the  drover  boss, 
and,  to  his  mind,  Peter  was  the  only  dog  in  the  world. 
He  was  a  little  fellow,  about  the  size  of  a  fox,  short-haired, 
and  of  lean,  muscular  build,  of  a  type  that  has  been  bred 
to  withstand  heat ;  that  is  able  to  disregard  grass  seeds, 
which  a  long-haired  collie  could  never  do,  and  to  work 
hard.  To-day  he  had  worked  harder  than  ever  before. 
The  panting  sheep  were  tired  and  difficult  to  keep  on  the 
move;  their  dusty  tongues  lolled  from  droopea  heads; 
they  wanted  to  lie  down  to  rest  until  the  cool  of 
evening. 

Upon  the  drover  boss  rested  the  responsibility  of 
negotiating  this  dry  stage  of  the  journey.  It  was  more 
difficult  th^  he  had  anticipated,  and  he  was  not  quite  so 
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considerate  of  Peter  as  usual.  Twice  during  the  long 
forenoon,  he  ^d  broached  his  water-bag — not  for  him¬ 
self,  excepting  for  a  mere  mouthful,  but  for  the  dog. 
He  had  plac^  his  broad-brimmed  hat  crown  upmost 
upon  the  groimd  and,  denting  it  to  form  a  little  cavity, 
had  poured  out  about  a  cupful  of  the  precious  liquid  for 
Peter's  refreshment.  And  Peter,  whose  job  it  was 
constantly  to  run  about,  constantly  to  bark,  and  con¬ 
stantly  to  draw  the  lime-like  dust  into  his  lungs,  sadly 
needed  that  water. 

They  had  rested  for  two  hours  from  midday,  and  now, 
at  about  three  o’clock,  the  sheep  were  more  than  ever 
difhcult  to  move.  For  every  half-mile  they  progressed, 
Peter  surely  ran  five  miles. 

Because  Tucker  was  responsible  that  no  stragglers 
remained  behind  among  the  low  bushes  that  interspersed 
the  long  dry  Mitchell  grass,  he  was  always  in  the  extreme 
rear,  and  so  was  Peter.  They  rat  the  full  benefit  of  the 
dust  cloud  that  hovered  pall-like  over  the  flock.  Sixty 
thousand  trotters,  listless  though  they  be, -raise  a  power 
of  dust.  But,  if  Tucker  had  to  carry  the  responsibility, 
it  was  to  Peter  that  the  heaviest  work  of  the  outfit  fell. 

And  so  it  was  that  he  was  footsore  and  weary.  Each 
time  he  was  near  his  master  he  looked  enquiringly  at  the 
water-bag  and  barked  suggestively;  but  there  was  little 
water  left,  after  the  requirements  of  lunch  had  been  met, 
and  it  had  to  be  reserv^.  “  I'll  give  him  what  there  is  at 
half-past  four,”  thought  Tucker,  “that  ought  to  see  him 
through  till  we  make  camp.”  But  he  coiud  not  explain 
this  to  Peter.  “Damn  those  sheep,”  he  swore,  “get 
away  back  there,”  and  he  waved  his  hand  to  the  left  rear, 
where  about  fifty  animals  were  maki^  ready  to  settle 
down  in  the  scanty  shade  of  some  silver  mdyea  trees. 
The  dog,  a  little  resentful,  loped  off  and  cud  what  was 
requirea  of  him. 

Then  Peter  decided  that  he  would  steal  a  short  rest. 
He  threw  himself  flat  upon  the  (ccxnparatively)  cool  earth, 
close  to  a  tree-trunk,  feeling  rather  guilty,  but  in  delight 
at  the  few  minutes’  respite  to  overtaxed  muscles. 

A  sharp  whistle  brought  him  to  his  feet.  A  voice  with 
a  note  of  anger  in  it  shouted,  “Get  over  there,  what  the 
devil  d’you  mean  by  lagging  back  ?  ” 
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But,  a  little  kter,  Peter  la^ed  back  ai'ain,  and  he  was 
cowed  when  Tucker  raged  at  him.  The  joy  ^  obedience 
went  out  of  him,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Peter  sulked ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  rather 
overwrought  Tucker  swore  fiercely  at  the  dog,  and  he 
cracked  his  stock-whip  viciously  within  a  few  feet  of 
Peter's  tail.  This  was  too  much  even  for  Peter’s  loyalty 
and  (normally)  unswerving  devotion.  But  the  circum¬ 
stances  were  distinctly  abnormal.  The  boss’s  disregard 
of  Peter’s  weariness,  the  boss’s  threatening  voice,  and  the 
realization  that  a  whip  crack  had  been  resorted  to  to  spur 
him  on,  inflamed  Peter’s  canine  resentment. 

Next  time  he  lagged  back,  it  was  with  stealth ;  when 
Tucker’s  attention  was  distracted,  the  dog  slunk  into  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  many  clumps  of  bushes  that  dotted  the 
plain.  The  boss’s  whistles  and  shouts  were  ignored. 
Peter  would  teach  him  a  lesson.  Tucker  cantered  back, 
searching  in  vain ;  his  calls,  first  angry,  then  cajoling ;  but 
Peter  lay  still.  The  fretful  baaing  of  the  sheep,  the  hoarse 
shouts  of  the  men  and  their  whip  cracks,  and  the  tired 
barks  of  the  other  dogs  faded  gradually  into  the  distance. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  Bill  Tucker,  very  thirsty 
though  he  was,  did  not  drain  the  contents  of  the  canvas 
bag  himself.  Peter  would  surely  follow  on,  and  would 
then  be  regaled  with  all  the  water  that  was  left. 

It  may,  also,  here  be  recorded  that,  despite  his  re¬ 
sentment,  Peter  intended,  after  a  short  re.st,  to  follow  up 
the  flock,  which  he  would  soon  be  able  to  overhaul.  No 
thought,  no  instinct,  at  that  stage,  occurred  to,  or 
prompted  him  to  do  otherwise. 

When  Peter  awoke,  it  was  cool  evening.  He  came  out 
of  his  hiding-place,  yawned,  stretched,  and  then  stood 
still,  listening.  Head  raised,  he  sniffed  the  breeze. 
Rested  he  surely  was,  but  stiff,  hungry,  and  desperately 
thirsty.  Surely  there  must  be  water  somewhere  in  the 
locality.  He  would  find  it,  drink  his  fill  and  then  follow 
up  the  flock — and  Tucker.  His  snifiing  of  the  light 
breeze  was  not  encouraging ;  but,  instinctively,  he  trotted 
off  in- an  easterly  direction,  towards  the  roclty  hills,  that 
in  aeons  past  had  been  the  vertebrae  of  the  great  North- 
south  dividing  range,  rugged  hills  that  fringed  the  open 
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downs  many  miles  to  the  east,  and  which  marked  the  line 
whence  the  rivers  flowed  eastward  to  the  Pacific,  or  west¬ 
ward  to  the  great  interior  of  the  vast  island  continent. 

Far  into  the  night  Peter  trotted  eastward.  The 
^)arsely-wooded  downs  gave  place  to  country  more 
thickly  clothed  with  trees,  not  the  silver  gidyeas  of  the 
open  plains,  but  eucal3rpts,  of  that  t)^  which  does  not 
grow  far  from  water,  feut  there  had  been  little  rain  as 
yet  that  season,  and  the  creek  beds  were  dry.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  dog  paused  and  snifled  the  breeze  that  drove 
westward.  At  last,  gratefully,  he  smelt  water,  and,  before 
long,  he  came  to  a  rock-well  mdden  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
a  well  one  side  of  which  sloped  so  as  to  give  easy  access  to 
it.  Peter  lapping,  gulping,  slid  into  the  cool  pool,  and 
swam  joyously  in  htUe  rings,  lapping  the  while. 

Then,  after  the  manner  of  all  dogs,  he  rolled  delightedly 
amid  the  sand,  grass,  and  fallen  leaves.  Then  he  barked 
sharply,  a  gleef^  bark.  But  a  great  stillness  hung  over 
the  bush,  and  the  bark  came  back  to  him  in  echoes.  One 
great  fact  obsessed  Peter;  he  was  hungry,  amazingly 
hungry.  Never  in  his  life  had  he  been  without  food  so 
late  into  the  night,  never  had  he  been  required  to  forage 
for  himself ;  but,  surely,  he  could  do  so  now.  There  were 
sheep  hereabouts,  but  no  good  drover’s  dog  would  ever 
dream  of  killing  a  sheep.  Tnere  were  wallabies,  which  he 
would  gladly  have  l^ed,  but-  they  were  too  fleet; 
opossums,  too,  there  were,  that  would  wait  at  the  base  of 
a  tree  till  he  was  quite  close  to  them,  but  which  showed 
remarkable  agility  in  scrambling  up  the  trunk  in  good 
time  to  escape. 

A  product  of  generations  of  canine  domesticity,  Peter 
was  ill-equipped  to  fora^  for  himself.  Suddenly,  an  ever- 
so-welcome  ^our  faintly  tickled  his  nostrils — an  odour  of 
fresh  mutton.  Peter  followed  it  up  and  in  a  few  moments 
he  had  come  upon  a  freshly-killed  sheep.  The  skin  was 
rent  from  the  neck,  and  the  shoulder  was  laid  bare. 
Peter  had  never  sampled  warm,  almost  live,  flesh  before, 
nor  had  he  tasted  hresh  blood — his  master  had  seen  to 
that.  But  it  smelt  good — ^it  tasted  better.  Peter  ate, 
tes^g  the  flesh  and  licking  the  blood  with  unwonted 
rdish,  almost  with  ferocity.  But  even  such  an  appetite 
as  his  was  soon  sated.  His  inner  dog,  or  that  part  of  his 
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inner  dog  which  had  strenuously  demanded  attention, 
had  been — attended  to.  Peter's  thoughts-'><md  I  want 
you  to  fed  that  Peter  did  think’^mm  turned  to  Tucker, 
to  his  friend. 

He  would  soon  overtake  the  flock;  instinctively  he 
would  find  it,  and  Tucker  would  be  overjoyed  to  see  him. 
Forgotten  were  the  angry  words ;  forgotten,  even,  was  the 
whip  crack.  ^  ^ 

He  had  another  roll — against  the  carcass  of  the  sheep 
this  time — and  some  of  the  fresh  blood  stuck  to  his  hair, 
and  the  odour  of  it  remained  in  his  nostrils.  Why  did  he 
not  at  once  set  out  northward  ?*  What  was  the  subtle 
something  that  hdd  him  ?  Why  did  he  instead  soon  sit 
down  and,  putting  his  nose  into  the  air,  give  a  long-drawn 
howl  which — as  the  bark  had  done,  only  with  more 
intensity — ^reverberated  among  the  cave-riddled  range 
and  came  back  to  him  in  echoes.  Again  his  long-drawn 
howl  pierced  the  grim  solitude  .  .  .  and  came  back  to  him 
in  echoes. 

Suddenly,  Peter  stood  up,  tense,  alert.  A  wild  thing 
had  come  from  behind  a  fallen  tree,  it  wild  thing  like  unto 
himself,  or  nearly  like  him.  '  The  dingo  was  to  windward, 
forepaw  lifted,  twenty  3^ds  distant,  head  and  tail  at 
level,  eyes  fixed  on  his—rand  not  wavering.* 

Peter,  with'  other  domestic  dogs,  had  often  hunted 
dingoes ;  once  he  had  helped  to  kill  one.  But  now  ...  his 
hair  bristled,  he  growled  menadn^y,  but  he  stood  still, 
afraid.  Not  so  the  dingo.  Although  she  knew  what  it 
meant  to  be  hunted  by  domestic  dogs,  she  was  strangely 
unafraid.  Cautiously  she  advanced. 

A  mopoke  owl  hooted  in  the  tree-tops;  his  mate 
answered  from  a  neighbouring  tree.  An  opossum  on  a 
low  branch  vented  sentiments  in  a  guttural  ^wl; 
kis  mate  answered  from  on  high.  Two  curlews  wailed  in 
mournful  unison  in  the  distance.  < 

Peter  stood  his  around,  fascinated  .  .  .  Bill  Tucker 
was  in  another  world,  a  worid'  far  away.  The  dingo 
advanced.  Peter  growled  and  showed  his  fangs,  but  his 

•  Dingoes  tire  the  native  wild  dogs  of  Australia. '  They  are  said  to  be 
the  sole  surviving  representatives  of  the  original  canine  spedee.  Prior  to 
the  ndyent  of  white  men  they  subsisted  on  the  native  fauna ;  but  they 
now  destroy  a  great  many  sheep  on  the  rentote  pastoral  stations.  Dingoes 
utnally  hunt  eingly  or  in  pairs,  seldom  in  packs- 
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attitude  was  one  of  defence,  not  of  offence.  The  dingo 
was  in  her  own  demesne.  Peter  was  the  intruder .  .  . 
but  a  few  feet  sow  sepid^ted  them.  ’  Qoeer  ItiU  she  came. 
Peter  was  on  the  point  of  bolting,  but,  of  a  sudden,  the 
dingo’s  lithe  little  body  relaxed  and_she  cowered  before 
the  intruder.  Peter*s  dignity  here  reasserted  its  proper 
.  .  .he  was  master  of  the  situation.  Their  noses 
touched.  Presenfly,  they  trotted  off  together  into  the 

mountain  fastnesses.  ^ 
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,  American  Glimpses* 

IX.— Law  in  America 

By  William  A.  Robson 

No  one  has  ever  satisfactorily  described  the  nature  of 
law,  ^ough  innumerable  writers  have  made  the  attempt. 
It  has  been  said  that  law  is  custom,  that  law  is  habit,  that 
law  is  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  ages,  that  law  in  a 
democracy  is  the  collective  will  of  the  peoj^e.  During 
my  stay  m  America  I  often  thought  about  these  inade¬ 
quate  explanations  of  the  great  force  which  dominates 
our  life  in  society.  For  in  the  United  States  there  are 
some  very  remarkable  phenomena  to  be  observed  in 
connection  with  the  subject. 

You  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a  striking  display  on  a  not 
inconsiderable  scale  of  lawlessness  in  regard  to  quite 
elementary  matters.  ‘  There  are  the  continual  lyncl^gs 
— ^fif ty  or  sixty  every  year ;  there  are  incidents  such  as  the 
Herrin  massacre,  in  which  twenty-seven  men  were  killed 
during  a  coal  strike;  there  are  the  frequent  activities  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan ;  there  are  the  race  riots  and  events  such 
as  the  Colorado  Labo\ir  war;  there  are  scandals  such  as 
the  regime  of  a  recent  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  who, 
during  four  years  of  ofBce,  pardoned  or  let  out  on 
parole  1,459  prisoners  convicted  by  due  process  of  law 
of  various  criminal  acts,  including  murder,  rape  and 
arson.  Thus  you  have  in  some  quarters  a  contempt 
for  law  and  a  violent  disregard  for  its  authority,  coupled 
with  an  inability  to  enforce  even  the  rudimentary  elements 
of  a  criminal  code. 

On  the  other  hand  you  have,  alongside  of  all  this,  in 
many  places  the  most  experimental  legislation  in  the 
world.  In  certain  States,  that  is  to  say,  attempts  are 
made  to  regulate  by  statute  the  conduct  of  human  beings 
in  regard  to  matters  which  in  England  we  should  regard 
as  being  altogether  outside  the  sphere  of  law.  Thus,  for 

•  G^pyiight  in  U.S.A. 
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example,  there  is  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  there  is  the  anti-cigarette  law  in  Kansas, 
the  anti-smoking  law  in  Utah,  ana  the  no-tipping  law  in 
Mississippi.  There  is,  in  Kentucky  and  elsewhere,  a  serious 
attempt  to  prohibit  the  teaching  of  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  evolution  by  means  of  a  legislative  act;  and  in  the 
State  of  New  York  the  Senate  actually  pass^,  by  a  vote 
of  35  to  9,  the  “  Higgins  Patriotic  Text  Hook  BiU,”  which 
aims  at  compelling  by  law  educational  boards  to  use  only 
text-books  which  glorify  certain  incidents  in  American 
history.  And  there  is  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court,  which 
attempts  to  make  industrial  arbitration  compulsoir. 

Thus  you  have  on  the  one  hand  a  disregard  tor  the 
authority  of  law  in  certain  parts  of  America,  and  on  the 
other  hand  a  tremendous  belief  in  its  efficaciousness  as  a 
method  of  controlling  all  manner  of  things  which  are 
usually  thought  to  be  outside  its  province.  Even  more 
curious  is  the  way  in  which  Federalism  operates  as  regards 
the  area  over  which  a  law  shall  extend.  Thus,  in  practice, 
it  works  out  that  the  question  of  whether  an  /^erican 
citizen  shall  or  shall  not  be  lawfully  allowed  to  drink  a 
bottle  of  beer  is  a  matter  of  Nation-wide  importance 
entailing  Federal  legislation;  whereas  the  marriage  laws 
are  deaded  by  local  autonomy  and  involve  only  State 
legislation. 
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Death  as  a  Punishment 

^  By  Ernest  Bowcn-Rowlands 

The  controversy  which  arose  early  last  year  on  the 
publication  of  my  book  Judgment  of  Death  continues  its 
Course  in' unabated  strength  and  in  even  greater  volume. 

'  Inde^,  in  all  probability  there  are  not  many  thinking 
persons  in  England  and  Wales  who  have  not,  in  their  con¬ 
cern  for  the  well-being  of  the  State,  either  cursorily  or  in 
detail  recently  considered  whether  death  as  a  State  punish¬ 
ment  for  wrong  doing  is  or  is  not  justifiable. 

And  this  is  a  matter  of  both  special  and  general 
interest;  special  in  that  many  of  the  controversialists  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  employ  my  arguments,  illustrations, 
and  method,  often  using  my  very  words,  without  con¬ 
descending  to  a  gracious  tribute  of  acl^owledgment; 
general  because  it  betokens  a  popular  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  a  problem  which  is  not^  either  directly  or 
mediately,  connected  with  the  processes  of  a  cwnmercial 
undertaking. 

And  the  controversy  is  also  remarkable  for  yet  another 
public  benefit  that  it  has  produced ;  for  it  has  made  clear, 
day  by  day,  that  the  overwhelmingly  large  majority  of 
cituens  of  this  State  are  agreed  that  any  kind  of  State 
punishment,  whether  it  be  directly  physical  or  not,  must 
find  its  justification  in  its  potentiality  of  deterrence. 

This  fact  denotes  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
popular  appreciation  of  the  true  basic  principle  of 
penology,  and  proving,  as  it  does  prove,  that  a  large 
section  of  the  community  has  appreciated  the  nature  and 
object  of  State  punishment  it  cannot  be  over-estimated  in 
respect  of  its  beneficial  tendency.  It  is,  however,  clear  that 
all  the  controversialists  are  not  in  accord  in  this  matter, 
and  that  has  also  been  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy. 

There  are  still  many  intelligent  persons  among  us  who 
affect  strange  beliefs;  many  who  assert  that  what  the 
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majority  calls  a  *‘cnmmar'  is  merely  a  madman  whose 
moral  obliquity — if  any — is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  his  offence,  who,  in  short,  is  an  unfortunate 
creature  who  should  be  caressed  by  theorists  and  not 
tortured  by  lecturers  in  .what  is  still  technically  termed  a 
'  prison.”  Others  there  are  who  have  adopted  the 
Freudian  theo^.  of  conscious  unconsciousness  (?),  and 
have  blended  it  with  the  concept  of  irresistible  impulse 
to  form  a  crowning  absurdity  of  irresponsibility. 

And  there  are  other  varieties  of -  I  had  nearly 

written  cranks,  but  luckily  1  stoppled  my  pen  in  time,  for 
these  controversialists  need  sympathetic  correction  and 
not  abuse — some  of  whom  rely  upon  statistics  to  justify 
their  opposition  to  the  punishment  of  death,  forgetting  in 
their  zeal  that  that  mode  is  really  only  a  fallacious  me&od 
of  ascribing  an  effect  to  one  out  of  a  large  number  of 
'  efficient  causes.  -  r 

And,  finally,  there  is  a  class  consisting  of  .a  retired 
judge  of  the  High  Court,  a  kindly  personage  who,  after 
long  years  spent  in  the  harmonious  administration  of  the 
law,  has  taken  to  writing  articles  on  the  death  penalty  for 
an  evening  newspaper  which  has  a.  deservedly  large,  if 
general,  circulation  in  London.  Tt  would  be  difficult  for 
one  who  has  had  professional  experience  of  the  writer’s 
quality  and  good  humour  as  a  judge  to  subject  to  serious 
criticism  the  contents  of  these  articles,  notably  the  declarS' 
tion  that,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  the  punishment  of  death 
or  any  punishment  of  a  delinquent  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  a  good  thing  and  desirable  we  itself — and 
luckily  it  is  not  necessary  to  encounter  the  difficulty,  for 
the  articles  represent  merely  the  scintillation  of  a  playful 
fancy  and  are  evidently  not  intended  to  be  a  guide  to 
anyone  whose  idea  of  life  goes  farther  than  "carpet 
slippers  and  grog  *’  after  a  day  in  the  City.  When  it  is 
said  that  in  the  most  recent  of  these  articles  the  writer 
laboured  over  three  columns  to  establish  an  analogy 
between  a  convicted  murderer  waiting  execution  of  a 
sentence  of  death  and  the  i  decaying  vegetation  of  his 
garden,  it  is  thought  that  r^pectful  justice  has  been  done 
to  the  writer.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  with  a  tributary 
smile  I  end  these  remarks  about  those  who  have  confessed 
themselves  to  be  at  variance  with  the  majority  of  our 
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community  in  their  estimate  of  the  essence  and  object  of 
State  punishment. 

And  now  I  will  shortly  summarize  the  result  of  the 
controversy  so  far  as  it  has  gone  on  the  road  of  thought. 
It  is  apparent  that  in  this  country  at  least — and  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  I  do  not  deal  here  with  other  countries— 
the  large  majority  of  the  people  are  agreed  that  the  im¬ 
position  of  the  ultimate  sanction  of  the  law  is  only 
justifiable  when  death  is  the  sole  and  the  indispensable 
deterrent  of  criminals  of  the  particular  class  in  question. 

There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  those  who  are  bound  together  in  that  agreement  as 
to  whether,  in  the  case  of  any  sp^ific  offence,  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  is  the  sole  and  indispensable  deterrent. 
There  are  many  who  deny  that  it  is  a  deterrent  at  all,  and 
even  more  who  contend  that  even  if  it  be  a  deterrent  it 
has  not  been  proved  that  it  is  a  sole  or  indispensable 
deterrent,  and  that,  consequently,  it  should  not  be  in¬ 
flicted  upon  any  offender  against  the  law.  The  limits 
necessarily  assigned  to  me  do  not  enable  me  to  examine 
the  position  in  detail,  and  I  think  that  the  best  thing  for 
me  to  do  in  the  circumstances  is  to  explain  first  the 
dispositions  of  our  legal  system  on  the  subject  of  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  then  to  discuss  whiat  is  appa¬ 
rently  the  opinion  of  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  use 
of  the  punishment.  And  this  will  probably  be  sufficient, 
for,  although  the  opponents  of  the  punishment  cannot 
prove  that  any  one  of  their  objections  is  valid,  the  onus 
of  showing  that  it  is  justifiable  is  upon  those  who  advo¬ 
cate  its  use.  This  will  be  taken  as  a  reasonably  sound 
proposition,  for  unless  and  until  a  case  has  been  made, 
those  against  whom  it  is  sought  to  make  it  cannot  justly 
be  call^  upon  to  answer  it. 

In  England  and  Wales  only  four  crimes  are  pimishable 
with  deaSi  by  the  ordinary  criminal  law.  These  are, 
however,  additional  to  certain  crimes  which  are  made  so 
punishable  by  certain  statutes  exclusively  affecting  His 
Majesty's  Forces,  and  certain  others  which  are  referable 
to  the  emergencies  of  a  national  crisis,  when  either  martial 
law,  which  means  the  supersession  of  the  positive  law  by 
the  will  of  the  military  commander,  obtains,  or  special 
provisions  in  special  statutes  which  provide  for  the  punish- 
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ment  of  spies  and  others  who  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  disaffected  towards  their  country  are  enforced.  But 
these  last  exceptional  crimes  are  concerned  with  a  state 
of  war,  and  not  with  the  regulations  which  are  designed 
to  control  the  ordinary  life  of  the  community,  and  they 
need  not  be  further  discussed  here.  The  four  crimes  are  : 
high  treason,  wilful  murder,  piracy  with  violence,  unlaw- 
fuhy  setting  hre  to  the  arsenals,  dockyards,  or  stores  of 
His  Majesty  the  King;  but  in  practice  the  punishment  of 
death  is  restricted  to  the  crime  of  wilful  murder,  and  by 
statute  it  is  further  restricted  to  the  case  of  murderers 
who  are  not  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  as  certain  as 
anything  can  be  certain  in  the  domain  of  law  that  a 
violent  pirate,  or  a  person  who  set  fire  to  a  dockyard, 
etc.,  would  not  be  punished  with  death,  and  nowadays 
treason  in  time  of  peace  would  be  dealt  with  under  the 
Treason  Felony  Act,  which  does  not  provide  for  capital 
punishment. 

Treason  in  time  of  war  would,  of  course,  be  dealt  with 
capitally,  e.g.  the  case  of  Casement  in  1917,  but  such  a 
case  is  not  an  exception  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  law, 
as  it  is  punishable  with  death  by  a  court  martial,  or  by 
special  war  provision,  and  is  onlv  tried  in  the  ordinaiy 
criminal  courts  of  the  country  for  convenience.  This, 
then,  being  the  law  and  its  rules  of  application,  let  us 
inquire  into  the  attitude  of  those  who  agree  that  capital 
punishment  is  justifiable  when  it  is  the  sole  and  indis¬ 
pensable  deterrent  of  criminals  of  a  certain  class. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  deep  or  long  inquiry,  for 
it  is  clear  that  the  large  majority  of  the  community  is  in 
favour  of  the  infliction  of  death  on  a  man  (and  perhaps 
on  a  woman !)  who  has  been  convicted  of  deliberate, 
unprovoked  and  unlawful  homicide.  It  will  not  tolerate 
its  infliction  upon  an  offender  who  is  insane,  for  “  delibera¬ 
tion"  connotes  sanity ;  and  it  will  not  allow  it  in  the  case 
of  a  murderer  who,  sane  when  he  did  the  act,  becomes 
insane  before  the  time  appointed  for  his  execution.  If — 
and  this  point  will  be  dealt  with  later — the  majority 
favours  the  extension  of  the  pimishment  to  women  who 
have  committed  murder  at  all,  it  will  except  those  women 
who  have  killed  their  children  in  circumstances  which 
show  that  when  they  did  the  act  they  were,  by  poverty, 
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friendlessness,  or  botrayal  deprived  of  ability  to  control 
their  conduct.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  attitude  of  the 
majority  on  the  subject  of  the  punishment  of  death. 

And  now  to  consider,  shortly,  whether  that  attitude  is 
proper ;  and  the  question  is  one  of  gfreat  difficulty. 

The  advocates  of  the  punishment,  in  the  case  or  cases 
specified,  base  their  attitude  upon  instructed  public 
opinion  :  if,  they  say,  the  bulk  of  the  community  approve, 
that  is  enough  for  them;  They  do  not  contend  that  they 
can  prove  strictly  the  position  that  the  punishment  is  an 
indispensable  punishment  in  the  case  of  wilful  murder,  or 
at  all;  they  do  not  advance  the  argpiment  that  probability 
is  sometimes  equivalent  to  ptoof ;  they  do  not  seek  to  evade 
the  alleged  necessity  for'prOof  by  the  objection  that  all 
proof  is  nec^sarily  based  upon  riott-provable  assumption. 
They  do  none  Of  these  things;  they  rely  for  their  justifica¬ 
tion  upon  the  fact  that  instructed  opinion,  as  distinj^ished 
from  capricious  belief,  deems  the  punishment  indispens¬ 
able  in  the  case.  If  an  opponent  of  capital  punishment 
objects  that  a  convict  who  has  Sawn  asunder  a  woman, 
boiled  her  to  a  jellV,  and  has  then  taken  her  money  to 
spend  upon  another  woman,  is  the  victim  of  an  impulse 
that  was  generated  in  his  subconscious  mind  during  the 
period  of  nis  gestation— or  otherwise— the  advocates  retort 
thcit  unless  the  man  is  insane  in  law  the  community  justly 
demands  his,  death.  Jt  is  a  simjile  enough  position, 
although  the.  propriety  of  it  involves  a  complicated  ques¬ 
tion;  for  that  question  is  whether  public  opinion,  even  if 
it  be  unmiimous,  can  be  rightly  invested  with  the  force 
of  proof,  and,  if  it  cannot  be  so  invested,  can  it  be  rightly 
taken  as  a  rule  of  conduct  where  the  life  of  a  human  being 
is  concerned  ?  Personally,  I  must  once  again  risk  liability 
to  invectjvd  and  uncomplimentary  allnsion  and  confess  my 
inability  to  answer,  these  questions. 

I  do  not  think  that' anyone  could  answer  them  with  any 
satisfaction  to  anyone  other  than  himself.  Disputants 
could  argile  for  an  eternity  without  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
th^t  compelled  the  assent  of  reasonable  people. 

And  So  it  is  that  I  can  give  no  more  assistance  to 
searchers,  after'  the  fruth  than  by  ackn^ied^ng  my  own 
inclination  in  favour 'df  the  continuance' Of  the  punishment 
for  the  one  crime  of  wilful  murder  as  defined  in  this  attide. 
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This  said  and  admission  made,  I  must  now  retrace  my 
Steps  and  return  to  die  question  whether  public  opinion 
is^n  favour  of ‘the  death  penalty  for  women.  .  Does 
instructed  public  opinion  approve  of  the  killing  of  women 
who. have 'committed  the  crime  for  which  men  must  die? 
In  my  book*  T  wrote :  “  The  only  question  in  their  case, 
as  in  the  case  of  men,  is  whether  or  not  that  punishment  is 
an  indispensable  deterrent  in  the  case  of  murder :  if  it  be 
so,  it  is  justifiable' as  in  the  case  of  men,  and  general 
opinion  does  not  distin^ish  between  the  case  of  woman 
and  that  of  man  ” ;  and  I  do  not  recede  from  that  position 
now,  as  applicable  to  the  time  when  I  stated  it.  But  I  am 
not  at  all  sure*  that  recent  events  have  not  influenced  the 
public  mind  to  differentiate  between  the  murderer  and  the 
murderess  in  respect  of  the  punishment  for  their  crime. 

The  account  of  what  happened  at  the  execution  of 
Mrs.  Thompson  shocked  the  community;  and  the  revela¬ 
tions  that  the  Press  very  wisely  made  about  the  last  days 
in  Wandsworth  Prison  of  the  atrocious  Mahon  have  had 
a  considerable  effect  on  the  popular  imagination. 

There  'can  be  no' sympathy  for  such  a  creature  as 
Mahon;  but  the  picture  of  him  sitting  in  his  prison  cell, 
guarded  day  and  night  by  warders ;  distraught  at  first  by 
the  thought  of  the  fate  that  had  overtaken  him ;  afterwards 
stunned  into  resi^ation — awaiting  the  strapping  by  the 
hangman — the  walk  to  the  gallows — the  reading  over  him, 
a  living  man,  of  the  burial  service  for  the  dead — ^the  noose 
— the  end !  That  picture  is  also  the  picture  of  the  woman 
who  is  doomed  to  die  for  her  crime.  It  may  be  that  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year  I  was  right  in  interpreting  public 
opinion  as  being  in  favour  of  the  execution  of  women; 
but  is  that  interpretation  now  correct. 

The  time  is  not  long,  I  admit;  but  we  are  living  in  an 
age  of  intellectual  change,  when  the  revelations  of  a  day 
may  cause  an  upheaval  of  public  thought.  Gone  is  the 
time  when  the  consistency  of  stupidity  was  held  to  be  the 
steadfastness  of  wisdom. 

In  a  few  years  the  mental  outlook  of  many  women 
has  undergone  change.  Some  demand  eouality  of  treat¬ 
ment  with  men;  they  reject  the  idea  of  "mission  in  the 
home.”  But,  aher  dl,  Aese  are  only  a  small  section  of 
the  community. 
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There  was  a  time  when  “  carted  whores  ”  were  flogged 
along  the  streets  by  the  common  hangman ;  when  **  scolds  ” 
were  put  into  a  ducking-stool  and  run  into  the  slime  of  a 
f>ond;  but  that  time  is  not  now.  Would  even  the  most 
“  advanced  ”  woman  seek  to  bring  them  back;  would  .they 
even  advocate  the  flogging  of  women  under  the  Garotters’ 
Art> 

But,  as  1  have  said,  the  community  does  not  consist 
only  of  “advanced”  women;  there  are  other  women — 
and  almost  all  men — who  feel  the  urge  of  what  is  called 
sentiment,  the  truest  spring  of  human  action.  Is  their 
opinion  as  to  the  killing  of  women  what  it  was?  Does 
not  the  general  and  instructed  opinion  of  the  community 
incline  to  the  p>osition  that  the  execution  of  a  woman  pro¬ 
vokes  so  much  sympathy  with  the  criminal  that  the  deter¬ 
rent  effect  of  the  punishment  is  so  largely  lost  as  to  make 
it  n^ligible  ? 

The  problem  of  the  exceptional  treatment  of  women 
for  violent  crimes  has  to  some  large  extent  been  solved  in 
other  countries,  where  a  plea  of  sex  more  often  than  not 
prevails.  Here,  in  England  and  Wales,  are  we  nearing 
the  same  position — indeed,  have  we  even  attained  it? 

If,' however,  these  suggestions  are  not  well  founded, 
and  public  opinion  metes  out  to  women  the  same  measure 
of  punishment  for  murder  as  to  men,  then  the  punishment 
is  justifiable,  if  it  is  in  any  respect  justifiable ! 
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The  Dramatist  Turns  Philosopher 

By  Horace  Shipp 

The  Cherry  Orehmrd,  by  Anton  Tchehov.  (Lyric,  Hammersmith). 

The  Dance  of  Life,  by  Hermoo  Oukl.  (Kings,  Hammersmith). 

Pirandello  Season.  (New  Oxford) 

In  face  of  the  fact  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
so-called  “serious”  plays  and  all  so-called  “humorous” 
plays  deal  with  sex  as  their  themes,  we  tend  to  forget 
that  the  masterpieces  of  dramatic  literature  do  not  share 
this  preoccupation.  They  do  not  exclude  sex — that  would 
be  unreal  in  a  world  where  it  certainly  plays  an  important 
role — ^but  they  tend  to  treat  it  as  one  factor  in  the  complex 
make-up  of  humankind.  It  is  interesting  to  notice, 
indeed,  that  it  is  when  the  drama  is  holding  up  the  mirror 
to  a  decadent  and  effete  period  of  history  that  this  sex 
drama  holds  exclusive  sway,  and  to  observe  how  the 
best  work  of  the  best  dramatists  refuses  to  accept  the 
postulate  of  sex  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  human  affairs. 

Even  Shakespeare,  who  is  regarded  superficially  as  the 
creator  par  exceUence  of  the  romantic  love  theme  and  the 
exploiter  of  the  sex  motive,  proves,  on  closer  examination, 
to  have  consecrated  his  ^eatest  work  to  other  themes. 
Hamlet,  the  study  of  a  mmd  in  conflict  with  itself ;  Lear, 
the  tragedy  of  ingratitude ;  Macbeth,  the  problem  of  free¬ 
will  and  predestination;  the  histories,  Julius  Ceesar,  all 
are  plays  wherein  sex  has  a  minor  part;  and  in  those 
where  it  forms  a  dominant,  such  as  Romeo  and  Juliet,  or 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  one  finds  that  the  “cloudless, 
boundless,  human  view”  took  in  many  other  factors  to 
achieve  its  whole.  If  this  be  true  of  Shakespeare,  it  is 
eoually  true  of  the  other  ^eat  dramatists ;  of  the  Greeks, 
of  Goethe,  of  Ibsen,  and  m  our  own  time  of  Hauptmann, 
Galsworthy,  Shaw,  and  of  Tchehov  and  Pirandello. 

The  last  month  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to  appre¬ 
ciate  ag^  the  quality  of  these  two  dramatists.  By  a 
paradoxical  exercise  of  the  censor’s  office  the  masterpiece 
of  Pirandello,  Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Authm,  is 
banned  in  English  ♦  (else  the  Birmingham  Repertory 

*  Messre.  Dent,  however,  have  published  the  Plays.  (Three  Plays  by 
Pirandello,  los.  6d.,  and  Three  Otoer  Plays,  los.  6d.) 
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Company  would  have  given  it  to  us  years  since),  and  only 
those  who  know  Italian  were  pequitted  to  risk  its  pollu¬ 
tion.  Tlie  Tchehov  play  supplanted  the  eighteenth- 
century  series  at  the  Hammersmith  house,  and  showed  us 
anew  how  supreme  its  creator  was.  Tlie  other  play  which 
I  mention  at  the  head  of  this  article  appe^  here  not 
only  that  we  would  welcome  the  experiment  in  repertory, 
which  Miss  Madge  McIntosh  is  making  at  the  King’s 
Theatre,  but  because  Hermon  Quid  has  fraternity  with 
Tchehov  in  his  choice  of  theme.  Both  plays  show  us 
groups  of  characters  faced  with  the  futility  of  life.  Tchehov 
dealing  obliquely  with  his  problem,  makes  an  almost 
unbearable  tragedy  of  the  lives  of  his  characters,  who, 
each  in  his  or  ner  own  way,  fails  to  grasp  reality,  and 
drifts  on,  always  unhappy  and  adways  dissatisfied.  Mr. 
Quid,  frankly  asking  and  answering  the  question:  "Is 
Life  worth  hving  ?  "  answers  it  with  the  assertion  that 
it  is  if  you  have  the  courage  to  face  the  facts  and  live 
consciously  in  accord  with  your  own  individuality. 
Thus  his  people  show  The  positive  side  of  the  Russian 
dramatist's  negation.  In  an  probabUity  the  two  writers 
have  expressed  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Russian  and  the  Ai^lo-Saxon  temperament. 

Watching  The  Cherry'  Orchard  one  understands  the 
tragedy  of  Russia.  'Die  kindly,  but  effete,  aristocrats, 
convinced  that  what  always  has  been  always  will  be,  that 
no  effort  is  demanded  of  them  to  keep  things  staple,  that 
the  beauty  and  luxury  of  their  cherry  orchard  is  irre¬ 
vocably  theirs.  Meantime  the  forces  and  facts  which 
they  refuse  to  face  gnaw  at  the  roots  of  their  existence, 
until  the  end,  when  their  lives  crash  about  them,  and  out 
of  the  very  hopelessness  is  bom  a  kind  of  faint  hope. 
When  one  realizes  that  the  play  Was  written  in  1903, 
Tchehov  becomes  prophet  as  well  as  playwr^ht.  Not  that 
I  imagine  Tchehov  to  have  been  tremendously  concerned 
with  political  or  material  events,  His  t  play  happens  to 
symbolize  these,  because  these  in  their  turn  are  symbols 
of  the  deep  spiritual  facts  of  life,  the  philosopmc  laws 
which  govern  our  human  doings.  And  pot  the  least  of 
these  is :  the  ship  which  drifts  is  destroyed  at  last. 

The  production  at  Hammersmitn  was  exquisite. 
Tchehov’ s  dramatic  method  of  building  up  his  picture  by  a 
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thousand  seeming  urelevant  touches  of  signihoant  realism, 
ww  perfectly  conveyed.  Mary  Grey’s  acting  of  Madame 
Ranevsky  was  the  finest  piece  of  work  we  have  seen  from 
her.  One  will  not  easily  forget  that  terrible  laugh  at 
Peter  Trophiroof's  .beahl  in  the  midst  of  her  most  pas¬ 
sionate  avowal  of  her  troubles;  it  was  the  essence  of 
Tchehov’s  method,  the  symbol  within  a  symbol  of  how 
the  trivial  and  meaningless  could  always  sidetrack  these 
people  from  any  .serious  .{Mupose.  The  humour  of  the 
riay,  too — and  it  has  humour — ^was  riven  its  full  value, 
those  who  miss  ‘‘The  Cherry  Orcmard’’  will  miss  a 
masterpiece.  ’  -j  ' 

In  production  Mr.  Quid  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  is 
working  in  a  newer  technique,  which  demands  for  its 
presentation  rapidly  changing  scenes,  something  akin  to 
an  Elmabethan  stage,  wtere.the  drawing  or  opening  of 
curtains  could  transput  us  to  the  next  scene  immediately. 
For  he  carries  his  action  along  the  plane  of  the  real  up  to  a 
certain  crisis  and  then  projects  it  symbolistically  on  a 
mental  plane.  The  method  depends  enormously  upon  our 
being  rapidly  transported  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
in  the  box  sets  available  at  Hammersmith '  this  was 
impossible.  It  is,  however;  courageous  and  splendid  of 
Miss  McIntosh  to  give  us  a  play  of  this  experimental 
nature  as  the  opening  orijginal  work  of  her -season.  The 
work  itself  pays  the  English. theatre-goer  the  compliment 
of  assuming  that  he  has  an  adult  intelligence,  and  is 
interested  in  a  philosophic  problem.  Once  the  transition 
from  objective  to  subjective  has  been  allowed,  for.  it  is 
not  by  any  means  a  difficult  piece;  and  we  follow  by 
simple  stages  the  quest  for  a'meaning  to  life  by  the  young 
man,  Ber^rdi.  who,  by  kissing  the  parlourmaid,  brings 
a  futile  adolescence  under  j  the  motection  of  his  father’s 
wdl-kept, house  to  a  close,  ano'then  sets  torth  on  a  six 
months’  search  as  to  why  life  is  worth  Uvii^.  An  escape 
from  fire  started  by  a  drunken  Nihilist,  life  as  an  East 
End  labourer,  prison,  and  eventually  the  embrace  of  the 
kissed  parlourmaid  who  has  been  facing  life  in  her  own 
way,  supply  some  answer,  and  it  is  in  the  affirmative. 
The  play  is  gradually  mal^g  its  way  into  the  repertorj^ 
theatres,  and  one  looks  forward  to  its  eventual  produc¬ 
tion  under  really  favourable  circumstances. 
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Pirandello,  our  other  dramatist  who  has  concerned 
himself  with  philosophic  themes,  has  yet  to  have  produc¬ 
tion  in  our  language  on  the  London  stage,  although  some 
of  us  regarded  his  production  by  the  Stage  Society  as 
the  finest  thing  done  by  that  excellent  tx^y.  He  has 
managed  to  state  in  the  terms  of  the  theatre  again  and 
again  those  problems  which  occupy  the  philosophers— 
what  is  reahty,  what  is  personality,  what  is  illusion, 
what  is  truth.  He  has  taken  us  into  the  recesses  of  the 
human  mind.  In  the  ^uise  of  ccmiedies  full  of  humour, 
with  delightfully  comic  situations,  he  postulates  his 
conundrums  of  existence.  Yet  he  is  before  all  else  a 
dramatist  and  theatre  artist.  Those  six  characters,  whom 
their  author  has  abandoned  half  formed,  but  with  their 
backgroimd  and  history  irrevocably  fix^,  demanding  a 
place  in  tjie  scheme  of  actuality,  become  an  open  door 
into  the  deep  places  of  human  thought.  Thinking  of  them 
in  conjunction  with  the  people  m  Tchehov  and  with 
Beresford  and  Olga  in  Oula's  play,  one  understands  that 
these,  too,  are  types  of  the  modem  human  half-conscious 
animal ;  that  all  of  us  to-day,  save  those  smug  ones  who 
have  easily  settled  the  problems  of  life,  might  in  search 
of  our  author.  In  passing,  Pirandello  succeeds  in  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  institution  of  the  theatre,  the  institutions  of 
society  generally,  the  easy  faiths  and  surface  appear¬ 
ances.  He  has  brought  a  new  vision  to  the  stage,  and 
there  is  little  wonder  that  Italy  has  now  accepted  him  as 
their  greatest  dramatist  of  this  generation,  forgiving  his 
paradox  and  his  elfish  humour  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  he 
brin^  them. 

We  would  have  more  work  from  dramatists  who  beheve 
we  want  to  think  in  the  theatre.  These  three  plays,  so 
widely  diverse  in  type,  open  new  doors  in  subject  and  in 
technique  ;  and  with  the  censor's  permission  and  the 
support  of  the  intelUgent  public,  the  English  stage  may 
hope  for  more. 
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ESSAY  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Famoos  Trials  Rktold.  By  Horace  Wyndham.  Hutchinson  &  Co. 

138.  6d. 

Mr.  Wyndham  prefaces  his  collection  of  something  less  than  a  score 
of  causes  ciUbrts  by  some  remarks  justifying  the  public  appetite  for 
"crime  books,*’  calling  Judge  Parry  and  de  Quincey  as  witnesses  for 
the  defence.  He  also  observes  that  they  do  these  things  better  in  France. 
We  have  no  space  to  discuss  such  points  here ;  but  as  regards  the  “  Authors 
Note  ”  feel  constrained  to  say  that  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
matter  strikes  us  as  scarcely  happy. 

The  **  upper  classes  **  are  the  destined  victims  of  the  selector,  though 
several  of  the  "  cases  ”  dealt  with  more  strictly  belong  to  the  upper  mid^e 
stratum  of  society.  The  period  is  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
but  the  most  recent  “case”  treated,  that  of  Lieut,  and  Mrs.  Cameron, 
who  were  sentenced  at  Edinburgh  for  an  insurance  fraud  of  which  the 
lady  alone  was  really  guilty,  took  place  as  lately  as  1911.  Two  others 
within  the  memory  of  most  readers  are  the  notorious  Osborne  jewel* 
slander  trial  and  that  of  the  Scottish  schoolboy  (son  of  an  Under*Secre* 
tary  of  State),  who  was  sent  to  prison  for  setting  fire  to  the  buildings  at 
Glenalmond.  The  gallant  Colonel  Valentine  Baker  would  probably  not 
have  been  so  severely  dealt  with  for  an  act  of  momentary  madness  had 
he  lived  a  generation  later.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
Marquis  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  so  serious  an  offence  as  kidnapping 
seamen  in  the  Royal  Navy  would  have  come  off  so  lightly  as  did  Lord 
Sligo,  much  less  have  subsequently  been  employed  in  the  public  service. 
The  De  Ros  card  scandal  of  1816  recalls  a  later  case  within  living 
memory;  another  of  the  same  period,  in  which  an  aristocrat  was  in* 
volved,  was  that  of  the  Hon.  Augustus  Stanhope,  dismissed  from  the 
army  for  fleecing  a  young  brother  officer.  The  case  of  Lord  Teynham, 
in  which  Wellington  appeared  as  a  witness,  reminds  one  of  recent  dis* 
closures  bearing  on  the  disposal  of  honours;  but  the  exact  degree  of 
culpabihty  of  the  peer  in  it  is  not  here  very  clearly  brought  out.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  asserted  generally  that  the  summaries  of  the  trials  in  this  book 
are  rather  too  much  on  the  brief  side.  Lord  Cardigan  figured  in  more 
than  one  “case”;  Mr.  Wyndham  treats  him  somewhat  too  curtly,  and 
leaves  the  impression  that  he  was  wanting  not  only  in  temper  and  dis* 
cretion,  but  even  in  courage.  (By  the  by,  the  Duke  of  Qeveland,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  standard  authority,  was  the  one  peer  who  gave  a  qualified 
verdict  for  him  in  the  House  of  Lords.)  He  might  also  have  made  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  character  of  the  Rev.  John  Selby  Watson,  a  literary 
parson  who  murdered  his  wife  in  a  fit  of  passion.  If  the  extremely  painful 
case  of  Lady  Twiss  and  Alexander  Chaffers  had  to  be  brought  up  again 
some  attempt  might  have  been  made  at  an  estimate  of  the  real  truth 
about  it ;  on  the  face  of  it,  it  would  seem  that  inability  to  endure,  rather 
than  conscious  guilt,  caused  her  sudden  disappearance.  The  most 
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entertaining  and  thorough-going  criminal  in  the  collection  is  William 
Parsons  (about  whom  we  are  given  no  dates),  who  expiated  a  course  of 
crime  on  the  scaffold  at  the  early  tlirty-four.  It  is  rather  hard  on 
Governor  Eyre,  whatever  his  famts^w  j'dd§ment,  that  he  should  be  found 
in  this  gaUre.  .  These  sketches  are  touchy  off  in  a  Mpular  style,  which 
will  doubtless  appeal  to  the  geiittal  Khdtt;  but  hdristS  In  ityle  may  shy 
at  vulgarisms,  sueh  as  “transpired"  and  “phenomenfll.*' 

The  Romance  or  Monts  Carlo.  By  Charles  Kingston.  Bodley 
Head.  iSs.  net. 

The  reformer  of  Monte  Carlo,  says  Mr.  Kingston,  would  need  to 
reform  human  nature;  and  though  there  be  men  who  are  not  gamblers 
and  who  have  never  visited  the  “  tables,"  we  dare  not  deny  his  statement. 

This  book  is  welcome,  however,  because  it  does  not  depend  upon 
any  analysis  of  the  gambler’s  mind,  any  discussion  of  "systems,"  or 
a  narrative  of  bank-breakers  and  suicides.  It  is  what  it  professes  to  be, 
the’ pleasant  story  of  a  romantic  spot,  full  of  history,  of  natural  beauty, 
and  of  human  nature,  varied  and  starkly  revealed.  From  one  point  of 
view,  the  last  word  in  civilization,  Monte  Carlo  often  strips  men  and 
women  of  all  their  veneer^  drives  them  to  primitive  savagery  or  despair, 
and  overturns  convention. 

The  inception  by  Fraii^ois  Blanc,  Paris  waiter,  and  many  not 
always  foreseen  developments,  of  the  historic  Casino,  provide  legitimate 
romance,  outside  melodrama.  The  “serpent  in  the  garden”  may  be 
almost  forgotten,  as  Mr.  Kingston  tells  his  tale,  because  he  abjures 
scandal-mongering  and  writes  with  manly  common  sense.  A  delightful 
and  interesting  book. 

FICTION. 

Trtfe  Mother’s  Recompense.  By  Edith  Wharton.  Appleton,  ys.  6d. 
net. 

Mrs.  Wharton’s  apology  for  annexing  Grace  Aguilar’s  title  reminds 
us  that  the  social  positions  of  sons-in-law  is  the  erown  of  the  virtuous 
mother,  according  to  the  school  of  Dr.  Watts.  What  then  is  the  portion 
of  the  sinner  ?  A  sitimtion  as  old  as  Babylon,  a  complication  which  has 
haunted  all  the  romantic  tragedians  all  through  the  ages — the  mother’s 
lover  loved  by  the  daughter..-  It  takes  an  E^th  Wharton  to  use  this 
Uieme  anew,  to  weave  it  iqto  the  social  elaborations  of  modem  New 
York,  to  squeeze  the  last  drop  of  bitter-sweet  terror,  pathos,  and  excite¬ 
ment  out  of  it,  and  to  leave  us  liking  the  unhappy  heroine  better  than 
ever,  when,  at  last,  she  dares,  that  “  desolation  ’’  of  Shelley’s,  which  is 
“a  delicate  thing"-— the  chosen  motto  of  this  story.  With  “Kate 
Clepbane’’  we  enjoy  ail  the  glory  of  redemption  into  her  seaodaliied 
cir^,  all  the  exquisite,  tremulous  happiness  of  hading  the  darted  babe, 
a  sweet  and  loving  daughter  bent  upon  the  prodigal  mother’s  happiness. 
We  see  through  her  eyes  one  of  those  wonderful,  wealthy,  conservative 
family  groups  which  reassure  us  as  to  racial  origin  of  American  society. 
We  sfc  awakening  dread  of  the  incredible,  stark  terror,  passionate 
opposition,  and  the  creeping  paralysis  of  surrender  to  the  imposeiblo. 
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A  “recompense”  padded  with  luxury,  bound  up  with  observance,  and 
told  with  that  level  modulation  of  perfection  to  which  Mrs.  Wharton 
has  accustomed  us — a  vehicle  of  art  which  turns  horror  to  delight; 
making  this  “recompense”  of  Kate  Clephane  an  alluring  picture  of  solid 
American  society,  going  its  accustomed  way,  with  a  silent,  vibrant 
tragedy  marked  in  politeness  at  its  heart.  A  fine  and  finished  picture 
of  a  tortured  soul,  unbroken. 

Mas.  DattowAY.  By  V»61nia  Woolf.  The  Ht^arth  Press,  ys.  6d. 

net. 

Mrs.  Woolf’s  “Common  Reader,”  which  appears  almost  simul* 
taneously  with  this  novel,  exhibits  her  as  an  essayist  of  great  authority,  a 
traditional  stylist  and  a  wit  of  no  mean  order,  but  in  “  Mrs.  Dalloway  ” 
we  are  raven  a  complete  exposition  of  the  newest  of  new  methods  of 
story-tefling.  As  in  ^  courts  of  Heaven,  one  day  in  Mrs.  Dalloway’s  life 
is  bkter  than  a  thousand — it  fills  a  boolc  Everything  that  the  cinema 
cannot  give — and  a  good  deal  that  it  can — is  here  set  fo^ ;  all  the  current 
of  her  s^tly  flowing  thoughts  and  impressions,  infinitely  more  significant 
when  realist  in  the  form  of  printed  words  than  they  can  ever  be  when 
01^  vibrating  silently  in  the  wireless  of  the  nervous  system — but  how 
difficult  to  recapture  and  to  pin  down  in  type,  and  how  fascinating  or 
repellent  according  to  the  number  and  quality  ol  one’s  valves.  Artist* 
ally — as  the  critics  say — it  is  hardly  fair  to  include  the  psychological 
processes  of  others,  external  to  Mrs.  Dalloway.  This  is  to  become 
omniscient  in  a  sense,  new  even  to  the  novelist,  but  Mrs.  Woolf  does  not 
hesitate  at  this  daring  step,  puzzling  at  first  to  the  reader,  but  soon 
accepted  as  a  new  and  precious  excitement.  Every  passer-by  becomes 
transparent,  and  a  shell-shock  case  tempts  the  recording  angel  into  an 
excursus  quite  unconnected  with  Mrs.  Dalloway.  But  the  unities  no 
longer  need  preserving ;  let  us  know,  comprehend,  be  filled  with  emotions, 
wander  at  will,  diverse,  diffuse,  so  long  as  we  get  the  thrill  dispassionate, 
the  silent  drama  of  the  individual  soul.  How  the  standard  novelist  will 
foam  at  the  mouth  over  this  aerien  pageantry;  but  we  are  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  on,  and  the  dreaming  of  these  exquisite  dreams  has 
come  to  stay.  Iiy 

Madonna  and  the  Student.  By  Isabel  Neilson.  Jonathan  Cape, 
ys.  fid.  net. 

A  BROAD-MINDED,  modem  girl  of  39  or  so,  reacts  to  the  eroticism 
and  artistry  of  post-war  Mimi^,  that  a  moral  conception  of  life  more 
becoming  in  the  gifted  and  flexible  children  of  Bayern  than  in  its 
distorted  ”  blond-beast  ”  form  which  made  the  Prussian  so  abominably 
grotesque.  The  beautiful,  exchange-wealthy,  Englishwoman  loves  the 
grace  and  freedom  of  artistic  living,  and  finds  it  easy  to  repel  the  sex- 
love  theme  always  played  for  her  dancing.  The  astonished  men  of 
Munich  christen  her  **  Madonna  Vampire,**  and  accept  the  situation, 
but  there  is  a  bronze-haired  young  athlete,  a  truer  son  of  Nature,  who 
does  everything  but  forcibly  abduct  this  inaoceesible  object  of  his  fierce 
desire,  a^  him  she  schools,  not  by  the  coldness  of  her  virtue,  but 
by  her  Athenian  wisdom  and  comradely  disdain — a  brilliant  picture  of 
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starved  and  craving  vitalism,  still  exuberant,  and  a  truly  admirable 
exposition  of  a  woman,  modern  to  her  finger-nails,  even  futuristic,  but 
sane  and  wholesome.  One  suspects  Miss  Neilson  of  more  than  a  tinge 
of  autobiography  in  this  vivid  story,  as  well  as  of  the  exceptionally  clever 
cubist,  or,  rather,  cuneiform,  pictorial  chaptei>headings  and  jacket. 

Day  or  Atonement.  By  Louis  Goldino.  Chatto  and  Windus.  ys.  6d. 

In  the  pages  of  this  book  Mr.  Golding  has  again  staged  a  magnificent 
drama  of  Jewish  life,  and  of  the  clash  of  Judaistic  thought  with  that  of 
Qiristendom.  In  Sicily,  in  Russia  of  fanatical  faith  and  violent  anti- 
Semitism,  in  a  Northern  English  town  where  behind  the  drabness  of 
industrial  life  the  two  faiths  come  to  death-grips  first  in  the  soul  of  the 
young  carpenter-rabbi,  and  then  between  him  and  his  wife  this  conflict 
works  itself  out.  If  Mr.  Golding’s  method  is  that  of  sketching-in  mental 
reactions  to  events  rather  than  narrating  events  themselves,  he  proves 
in  the  big  scene  where  Eli  preaches  Christ  to  the  Jews  in  their  own 
synagogue  on  the  sacred  day  of  atonement  that  he  is  not  restricted  by 
that  method.  The  bigness  and  intensity  of  the  theme  justifies  the  kind 
of  white  heat  which  brings  the  prose  so  perilously  near  to  poetry ;  it  is 
only  here  and  there  when  Mr.  Golding  permits  himself  to  glance  aside 
from  his  maun  idea  that  we  aue  worried  by  his  exuberance,  and  wish 
he  hatd  taken  the  opportunity  to  give  us  rest  spaces  in  his  design.  We 
hope  he  will  continue  to  exploit  this  rich  vein  which  produces  such 
excellent  results. 

Grobo.  By  £.  H.  W.  Meyerstein.  Cecil  Palmer,  ys.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Meyerstein’s  novel  is  admost  a  modem  Gil  Bias,  with  war¬ 
time  Oxford  in  place  of  Sadaunancau  To  heighten  the  impression,  Grobo, 
the  centrad  figure,  is  a  Spamish  boy  from  Alicamte,  adopted  by  purchase 
by  an  Englishman,  Sir  William  Lockjaw,  and  subsequently  made  in¬ 
heritor  to  another  Englishman,  General  Gammerlommer,  who  is  living 
under  a  cloud  in  Spaun.  Grobo’s  many  joumeyings  and  encounters  give 
rise  to  a  great  de^  of  the  philosophy  of  life,  whilst  his  contaM:ts  with 
scrimshainkers  aind  pacifists  in  Oxford  lead  to  many  diverting  actions 
amd  discussions.  The  story  is,  in  a  sense,  dominated  by  a  semi-super- 
naturad  Spamish  brigand,  not  unlike  Shaw’s  Mendoza,  with  a  Pan-like 
rather  tham  Satamic  adias ;  but  the  main  fact  about  the  story  is  that  it  is 
in  a  literauy  amd  philosophic  sense,  of  the  classic  tradition,  mingling 
wisdom  and  diversion,  adventure  and  moralizing,  stringing  beads  of 
irrelevant  vignettes  upon  a  thread  of  narrative,  fra^le  amd  haizardous, 
with  no  read  solution  of  continuity — a  new-old  sort  of  book  which  the 
reader,  with  a  big  R,  will  enjoy. 

POLITICS. 

The  Call  for  Protection.  By  G.  Graham  Anderson.  P.  S.  King 
and  Son,  Ltd.  is.  6d.  net. 

The  vadue  attaching  to  such  publications  as  this  little  book  in  mould¬ 
ing  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Parliament  has 
received  definite  emphaisis  from  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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on  June  12.  On  that  occasion  the  Imperial  Preference  clauses  of  the 
Budget  were  under  discussion,  and  the  doctrine  so  lucidly  advanced  by 
Mr.  Graham  Anderson  received  support  from  the  most  unexpected 
quarters.  It  is  a  most  encouraging  indication  that  the  seed  sown  has 
not  altogether  fallen  on  barren  ground.  The  author  has  fortified  bis 
arguments  by  quotations  from  the  public  pronouncements  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion  and  all  schools  of  economic  thought.  He  has  been 
singularly  successful  in  showing  that  so-called  “Free  Trade”  is  a 
political  creed  rather  than  an  economic  doctrine,  and  to  convince  the 
electorate  of  the  fallacy  of  this  creed  is  nine-tenths  of  the  task  that 
Mr.  Graham  Anderson  has  set  himself.  Based  on  “Mass  Production” 
he  has  had  no  difficulty  in  metaphorically  building  a  fabric  capable  of 
faithfully  serving  the  interests  of  both  Producer  and  Consumer;  in  this 
he  has  rendered  his  task  the  easier  by  providing  himself  with  economic 
ammunition,  supplied  to  him  by  leading  manufacturers  of  ail  classes  of 
goods,  from  steel  rails  to  cotton  thread.  The  doctrine  of  an  empire  self- 
supporting  in  all  essentials  is  involved,  and -he  does  not  shut  his  eyes, 
either  to  the  desirability  or  the  feasibility  of  embracing  foodstuffs  in 
his  programme. 

Hitherto  the  difficulties  of  their  inclusion  have  proved  obstinate,  but 
it  will  not  be  possible  much  longer  to  defer  an  answer  to  the  question 
“How  long  will  it  be  economically  and  strategically  safe  for  Great 
Britain  to  ignore  the  problem  of  her  food  supplies  ?  ” 

So  long  as  she  can  afford,  or  imagines  that  she  can  afford,  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  such  supplies  than  any  other  country  in  the  world,  she 
need  not  fear  starvation,  provided  that  she  is  assured  of  conditions  of 
peace.  Fluctuations  in  production  are  bound  to  occur  according  to 
weather  and  other  conditions  prevailing  in  different  latitudes,  but 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  Nature  to  compensate  dearth  in  one 
place  by  plenty  in  another.  The  harvests  of  1923  and  1924  provide  a 
typical  example  of  such  compensation,  and  this  country,  so  long  as  she 
possesses  the  means,  can  draw  her  food  supplies  from  any  alternative 
source ;  but  we  should  be  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise  were  we  to  refuse  to 
read  the  writing  bn  the  wall — that  the  world’s  demands  for  sustenance 
tend  to  overtake  its  supplies ;  that  the  only  enduring  method  of  keeping 
prices  down  is  to  increase  supplies,  and  that  the  only  safe  vray  for  Great 
Britain  is  to  promote  such  increase  under  the  Union  Jack. 

Mr.  Graham  Anderson  supplies  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Alfred  Deakin 
the  essential  complement  to  the  dictum  he  quotes  of  Mr.  Daniel  Webster : 
“Where  there  is  work  for  the  hands  of  men,  there  will  be  work  for  their 
teeth."  V.  A.  M. 


DRUIDISM. 


Druidisu  :  The  Ancient  Faith  of  Britain.  By  Dudley  Wright. 

Ed.  J.  Burrow  &  Co.,  Ltd.  25s.  net. 

The  general  reader  must  not  be  repelled,  nor  the  scientific  student 
unduly  attracted,  by  the  title  of  Mr.  Wright’s  handsome  volume.  It  is 
not,  and  does  not  profess  to  be,  the  result  of  prolonged  study  of  Druidism 
by  (say)  an  authority  on  comparative  religion;  it  puts  forward  no  new 
theories,  nor  does  it  provide  any  fresh  material  on  which  such  speculations 
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might  be  founded.  It  is  an  omnium  gatherum  of  “facts”  concerning 
the  Druids,  a  collection  of  statements  which  Mr.  Wright  has  industriously 
gleaned  from  a  wide  diversity  of  authors,  and  which  he  has  grouped 
under  appropriate  headings — the  origin  of  Druidism,  its  creed,  cere¬ 
monies,  hierarchy,  temples,  affinity  wi5i  other  rdigions,  etc.  Mr.  Wright 
makes  no  attempt  to  appraise  the  different  values  to  attached  to  the 
writers  from  whom  he  quotes.  All  “authorities”  are  the  same  to  him— 
though  he  is  a  tittle  hard  on  Caesar — and  he  generally  refuses  to  range 
himself  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Nor  would  he  claim,  presumably,  that 
he  bad  exhausted  the  availaUe  sources  of  information ;  though  there  are 
more  than  four  pages  of  bibliography,  the  names  of  Reynaud,  Barth, 
and  Thierry  (to  mention  a  few  at  random)  are  not  to  be  found. 

An  this,  when  it  is  premised,  is  not  to  say  that  the  book  is  without 
value;  the  result  is  rather  to  enhance  its  popular  interest.  Take,  for, 
example,  the  little  detail  of  “logan  stones."  Mr.  Wright  tells  where 
“logan  stones”  are  to  be  found,  amd  states  their  various  measurements; 
he  offers  a  choice  of  derivations  of  the  word  “logan,"  and  gives  the  other 
names  by  which  rocking  stones  are,  or  have  been,  known;  be  mentions 
the  “conjecture”  that  such  stones  were  used  by  the  Druids  to  determine 
innocence  or  guilt,  and  supports  it  by  a  quotation  from  Mason’s  “  Carac- 
tacus”;  and  he  tdls  the  moral  tale  ci  ra^  Lieut.  Goldsmith,  R.N.,  who 
caused  his  men  to  overthrow  the  65-ton  logan  rock  near  St.  Buryan  and 
who  was  ordered  by  the  Admiralty  to  replace  it  in  its  former  position— 
“  a  t^  .  .  .  which  crippled  the  lieutenant’s  limited  resources  to  the  day 
of  his  death."  The  book  is,  in  short,  one  to  be  dipped  into  as  a  mine  of 
curious,  often  fantastic,  often  irrelevant,  lore  in  regard  to  a  religion  which 
must  always  possess  attraction  as  “the  ancient  faith  of  Britain,”  yet 
which,  as  Mr.  Wright  admits,  has  “unhappily  left  behind  it  no  literature, 
no  art  ...  no  clue  to  the  social  habits  of  the  people."  Omne  ignotum 
pro  magnifico  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Druids,  lack  of  exact  knowle^e  has 
led  to  picturesque  exaggeration  and  enthusiasm.  “The  religion  .  .  . 
appears  to  have  been  established  among  the  Germans,  Danes,  Swedes, 
Norsemen,  Muscovites,  Russians,  Pomeranians,  Laplanders,  ^ytbians, 
Goths,  Tbjmcians,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Samogethians”; 
“the  Druidical  philosophy  and  religion  .  .  .  were  certainly  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  of  the  philosophies  and  religions  current  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  in  their  day  and  time” ;  and  Dr.  Stukeley  even  went 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  Druidism  and  Christianity  were  identical.  Defects 
— such  as  the  practice  of  human  sacrihces— have  to  be  admitted;  but 
only  on  Lowell’s  principle  that  one  must  not  treat  as  a  blemish  of  the 
man  what  is  only  the  tincture  of  the  age.  When  all  is  said,  the  fact 
remains  that  very,  very  little  is  known  of  the  Druids  with  certainty. 
The  erection  of  Stonehenge,  for  instance,  has  at  one  time  or  another  been 
credited  “to  every  prominent  historical  and  mythical  personage  from 
the  Devil  onwards  ” ;  and  the  customs  and  observances  of  the  Druids  are 
equally  wrapped  in  mystery.  Even  their  conception  of  immortality, 
on  which  certain  writers  have  laid  so  much  stress,  is  far  from  clear ;  and 
it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  how  far  they  put  into  cold  practice  their 
belief  that  money  lent  in  this  world  would  be  surely  and  faithfully  repaid 
in  the  next. 
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AMAfDLV  FkakcK  HhisELr.  By  Jean  Jacques  Brousson.  Thornton 
Buttervorth.  los.  6d.  net. 

Now  thtt  thtf  master  is  dead  and  respectful  reticences  no  longer 
compulsoiy— whilst  we  await  the  full  story  of  his  life — ^M.  Brousson’s 
“Bmweilian  Record"  gives  us  much  deeper  reliA  than  either  Paul  Gsell 
or  Lewis  May  were  able  to  do  in  their  excellent  books  published  in  the 
great  man’s  life* time.  Anatole  France  was  still  in  his  wonderful  sixties 
when  M.  Brousson  became  his  secretary,  a  post  of  intimacy,  which  he 
occupied  for  eight  years,  during  which  period  he  stored  away  table  talk, 
discourse  and  confidence  for  posterity — a  fact  of  which  his  patron  was  well 
aware.  He  shows  us  the  greatest  writer  of  his  time  as  a  conscious  poseur 
at  his  famous  Wednesdays ;  a  too  human  green  gallant  at  all  times,  a  sly 
and  mischievous  ironist,  a  septic,  and  a  bit  of  a  humbug,  but  always  a 
delightful  companion  and  somehow  more  lovable  as  Apollo-Pan  than  just 
benignant  Phoebus.  This  feat  of  presentation  gives  us  something  of 
M.  Brousson’s  quality — he  has  dared  a  good  deal,  dared  even  to  show 
something  like  polite  contempt  at  times,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  tiny  smile  of 
superiority  (one  needs  the  French  to  be  absolutdy  there)  and  yet  he 
so  singularly  appreciates  the  tenderness  of  his  egoist,  the  grace  of  his 
Satyr,  is  keen  to  relish  the  inveterate  individuality,  the  stylism,  the 
digm^,  resourceful  scholarship  of  all  his  moods,  his  aptitude  for  great¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  his  greatness  itself,  that  we  find  our  enlarged  picture  of 
Anatole  France  not  less,  but  more  considerable  than  more  extenuated 
portrait  The  bode  b  capitaBy  done  from  the  preface  by  the  translator, 

'  Mr.  John  Pollock,  and  the  well-chosen  frontbpiece  portrait,  to  the  last 
of  its  interesting  records  and  will  delight  Anatolians  of  England  as  it  has 
already  delight^  those  in  hb  motherland ;  but  we  still  want  more. 

POETRY. 

AMD  Verses.  By  Ekid  Clay.  Golden  Codcerell  Press.  15s. 

The  quality  of  Elnid  Clay’s  work  will  be  famili^  to  readers  of  The 
English  Review.  She  brings  to  her  subjects  a  modem  mind  keenly 
aware  of  the  significance  underlying  iqipearances,  and  with  this  a  power 
of  expression  which  may  be  safely  relied  upon  to  convey  her  pictures 
and  ideas.  At  the  present  stage  of  her  woric  the  matter  is  more  arresting 
than  the  manner— one  remembers  her  subjects  rather  than  her  lines  or 
phrases.  In  a  poem  “Casino^’’  for  example,  dealing  with  pigeon¬ 
shooting  on  the  Riviera;  in  "Eros  in  Piccadilly”;  in  "Magdalen  in 
Judgment”^  and  in  the  poems  after  love  which  are  the  twentieth- 
ten  tury  equivalent  to  the  love  poetry  of  eariier  periods,  we  find  the 
mirror  held  to  our  times  and  ways  of  thoughts.  Yet  it  is  in  the  Nature 
poems  that  the  language  rises  to  the  inevitable  word,  until  vre  suspect 
that  the  heart  worn  elsewhere  on  the  sleeve  is  chiefly  decorative,  whibt 
the  real  thing  beats  responsive  to  buttercups  and  beauty,  as  in  the  fine 
Dartmoor  poem. 

The  volume  is  del^htfuUy  printed  and  produced  with  wood- 
engravings  by  Eric  Gill.  » 


The  Lure  of  South 
African  Travel 

Coastal  South  Africa  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  portions  of  the  Empire,  notable  for 
superb  climate  and  beauty. 

In  Durban  or  the  Cape  Peninsula,  for  instance, 
the  visitor  is  quickly  rewarded  for  the  long  voyage, 
so  vivid  and  picturesque  is  the  scene,  so  generous 
the  sun.  The  soft  breath  of  the  South,  the  warmth 
and  brilliance  will  be  a  grateful  change  after  the 
chill  and  greyness  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
And  one’s  first  evening,  on  the  balcony  of  some 
fashionable  hotel,  will  probably  be  like  a  dream 
come  true — -jewelled  and  lustrous  with  African  stars, 
hauntingly  perfumed  by  sub-tropic  flowers  and  trees. 

Thus  the  glamour  of  South  Africa  will  be  felt 
from  the  outset,  and  will  increase  the  more  the 
country  is  traversed.  And  on  returning  to  Britain  the 
visitor  will  have  great  store  of  cherished  memories, 
and  the  frequent  longing  to  be  back  in  Africa. 

A  book  of  three  hundred  pages  on  the  subject 
is  being  distributed  free.  Obtainable  from  the 
Publicity  Agent,  Oflice  of  the  High  Commissioner 
for  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Trafalgar  Square, 
London,  W.C.2. 


Write  for  Travel  Book  ''B.K.” 
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Kenya  Problems 

By  Brig.-Gcncral  C.  P,  Fendall. 

(Pagm  168) 


Empire  Notes 


It  would  seem  that  the  Canadian  Government  has  defi¬ 
nitely  decided  to  appoint  an  Ambassador  at  Washington 
.  .  very  shortly,  thereby  definitely  committing 
Canada  to  a  step  that  has  been  under  con¬ 
sideration  since  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
relations  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
no  parallel  in  any  other  part  of  the  Empire,  and  there  is 
at  present  no  steam  behind  the  desire  for  separate  diplo¬ 
matic  representation  in  any  of  the  other  Dominions. 
Yet  the  precedent  that  is  about  to  be  set  may  well  have 
momentous  consequences,  and  even  persons  who  sym- 
wthise  fully  with  the  national  aspirations  of  the  oversea 
states  of  the  Empire  cannot  banish  all  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  that  is  being  followed  by  the  premier 
Dominion.  Some  think,  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  them,  that  a  preferable  policy  would  have  been  to 
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establish  an  nnwritten  law  to  the  effect  that  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Wa^iington  should  often  be  a  Canadian, 
in  view  of  the  exceptional  closeness  of  the  interoourse 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion.  There 
might  be  ^fficulties  and  drawbacks  in  the  way;  but  this 
I»?oposal  would  at  any  rate  avoid  raising  awkward  Con> 
stitutional  issues.  The  general  failure  to  realize  the 
necessity  for  devising  appropriate  machinery  for  associa¬ 
ting  the  Dominions  with  the  Mother  Country  in  questions 
of  foreign  policy  has  doubtless  done  much  to  ^uence 
Canada,  or  at  least  the  Canadian  Government,  in  deciding 
upon  separate  representation.  In  the  sphere  of  Imperial 
amirs  the  recently-announced  separation  of  the  Colonial 
Office  into  two  secretariats,  one  for  Dominion  affairs, 
and  one  for  the  Colonies  and  Protectorates,  each  with  its 
Under-Secretary  and  Parliamentary  Secretary  is  an  over¬ 
due  recognition  of  the  altered  status  of  the  Dominions. 
The  present  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Aniery,  will  double 
the  two  offices,  at  any  rate  for  ^e  time  being. 

The  swing  to  the  left  manifested  at  all  recent  elections 
for  Australian  State  Parliaments  is  still  in  evidence. 

In  both  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania 
Labour  Gams  general  elections  held  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  u  ra  la  resulted  in  the  return  of  small  Labour 
majorities,  and  five  of  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  now  ruled  by  Labour.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  next  Australian  federal  general  election  will 
restore  the  Labour  Party  to  power  in  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament,  but  it  seems  clear  that  discontent  with  the 
state  of  things  as  they  are,  combined  with  dissensions 
between  the  Nationalists  and  the  Country  Party,  has 
produced  an  atmosphere  which  is  not  too  healthy  for  the 
present  federal  administration,  and  a  Labour  victory  at 
the  coming  general  election  would  not  be  surprising. 
It  would  ^  interesting  to  know  whether  the  recently- 
signed  Empire  Settlement  Agreement  between  the  Im¬ 
perial  and  Commonwealth  Governments  played  a  part 
in  the  defeat  of  the  New  South  Wales  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  certain  that  there  is  very  widespread  hos¬ 
tility  on  the  part  of  Australian  labour  to  any  extension 
of  immigration. 
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The  Southern  Rhodesia  Minister  of  Amculture,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Downie.  has  outlined  the  policy  of  the  Cdonial  Goveni* 
Settlement  in  ment  in  regard  to  land  settlement  in  the 
Southern  Legislative  Assembly.  A  sum  of  £100,000 
Rhodesia  is  to  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and  he 
announced  that  a  draft  agreement  had  l^n  reached 
with  the  Overseas  Settlement  Committee,  and  approved 
by  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Treasury,  under  which 
the  Imperial  Government  would  advance  £30,000  per 
annum  for  three  years,  provided  that  equad  amounts 
were  advanced  by  the  ^uthem  Rhodesian  Government 
for  the  promotion  of  a  land  settlement  scheme  intended 
to  apply  to  settlers  with  a  minimum  capital  of  £500,  and 
a  maximum  of  £1,500.  The  Southern  I^odesian  Govern¬ 
ment  wishes  to  broaden  the  base  of  the  class  from  which 
settlers  are  drawn,  and  so  secure  people  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hard  work.  A  scheme  of  training  with  farmers 
already  established  in  the  country  is  bein^  elaborated, 
and  advances  will  be  made  both  for  the  unprovement 
of  farms  and,  in  approved  cases,  for  assisted  passages. 
Mr.  Downie  warned  companies  and  individuals  who  are 
holding  up  land — from  ten  to  eleven  million  acres  within 
fifty  miles  of  railways  are  said  to  be  held  by  forty-eight 
companies — ^that  the  Government  was  in  favour  of  the 
taxation  of  unoccupied  land,  and  would  introduce  a  Bill 
shortly  requiring  all  landowners  to  provide  information 
to  enable  it  to  come  to  a  decision  as  to  what  was  beneficial 
occupation  and  as  to  what  future  action  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  locking  up  of  land  suitable  for  settlement. 
He  also  stated  that  there  are  six  million  acres  of  Govern¬ 
ment  land  within  twenty-five  miles  of  a  railway,  and 
eight  million  acres  withm  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles. 
The  Government  is  investigating  the  possibilities  of  this 
land  for  settlement  purposes,  but  to  settle  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  areas  successfully  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide 
better  communications. 

A  VISITOR  to  South  Africa  may  be  surprised  to 
A  South  learn  that  this  country,  which  is  favoured 
African  Spa  with  a  wealth  of  simshine,  has  spas 
Famed  for  where  there  are  radio-active  springs. 
Wild  Flowers  One  of  these,  perhaps  the  best  known,  is 
Caledon  in  the  S.W.  Cape,  about  87  miles  from  Ca^ 
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town — &  delightful  run  by  car,  or  a  somewhat  longer 
journey  by  rail.  This  spa  is  also  famed  for  its  flowering 
heaths  and  other  wild  flowers,  many  of  which  are 


now  protect-ed,  and  the  plucking  of  which  is  punish¬ 
able  by  law.  This  was  found  necessary  by  reason 


of  the  havoc  caused  to  the  roots  by  itinerant  flower- 
sellers  who  came  to  the  district  in  large  numbers  to 


gather  wild  flowers  for  sale  in  Capetown  market,  and 
who  thus  threatened  with  extinction  some  of  the  most 


beautiful  of  the  wild  flora  of  the  district. 


The  Wild  Flower  Show  at  Caledon,  usually  held  about 
the  end  of  August  or  commencement  of  September, 
attracts  a  great  number  of  visitors  to  the  town,  when  the 
wonderful  wild  orchids,  the  proteas,  the  heaths,  and  the 
dainty  bluebells  and  other  flowers  for  which  it  is  famous, 
are  on  exhibition,  the  show  being  held  in  the  park. 

It  is  a  quaint  little  town,  with  little  in  common  with 
the  avera^  South  African  dorp.  In  fact,  it  reminds  one 
of  some  English  village  which  had  not  emerged  from 
its  old-world  air  of  unhurried  quietude.  Fine  old  trees 
line  the  streets,  and  most  of  the  plots  fronting  the  houses 
are  usually  gay  with  flowers,  betokening  the  pride  with 
which  the  residents  tend  their  gardens.  The  scenery  is 
not  of  the  magnificent  order  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Cape,  but  is,  none  the  less,  charming,  with  views  of  the 
distant  Zwartberg  moimtains. 

If  the  journey  from  Capetown  has  been  made  by  road, 
the  traveller  will  not  easily  forget  the  view  as  the  car 
climbs  the  Sir  Lowry’s  Pass,  with  the  bay  beneath, 
which  is  absolutely  superb.  And  if  he  has  been  lucky 
enough  to  be  there  at  sunrise  or  at  simset  the  scene  will 
be  one  which  will  live  long  in  his  memory  after  he  has 
left  South  Africa. 


The  radio-active  springs  are  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  town  on  rising  ground,  and  here  the 
sanatoriiun  has  been  built,  which  is  in  reality  an  up-to- 
date  hotel,  with  facilities  for  various  kinds  of  baths  and 


medical  treatments  under  the  supervision  of  a  doctor. 
The  spring  itself  is  left  much  as  it  was  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  and  there  is  no  fee  for  drinking  its  waters. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  to  climb  the  little  winding  path  from 
the  sanatorium  between  rocks  covered  with  most 
luxurious  vegetation,  keeping  a  wary  eye  (in  hot  weather) 
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for  the  inquisitive  snake  which  may  elect  at  that  moment 
to  wander  across  the  path.  The  water  itself  is  pleasantly 
warm  and  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  the  palate.  It  is 
certainly  most  beneficial  for  various  complaints,  including 
rheiunatism  and  malaria,  and  as  visitors  to  the  sana¬ 
torium  drink  it  all  the  time  they  are  in  residence,  whether 
it  be  in  tea  or  coffee,  or  as  "water,”  one  is  unconsciously 
benefiting  by  its  radio-activity.  It  is  said  that  the  natives 
hundreds  of  years  ago  knew  of  these  sprint  and  of 
their  wonderful  health-giving  properties  long  wfore  the 
advent  of  the  white  man  with  his  disturbing  influence. 

En  route  to  Caledon  the  motorist  can  branch  off  by 
Bot  River  (if  he  be  a  fishing  enthusiast)  to  Hermanus, 
and  enjoy  some  excellent  sport,  as  this  little  fishing 
village  is  a  favourite  resort  for  devotees  of  the  rod.  Or 
it  can  be  reached  by  car  from  Caledon  by  a  road — at 
places,  rather  like  a  switchback — through  some  of  the 
most  delightful  scenery  in  that  part  of  the  Cape  Province. 
It  should  be  added  that  there  are  excellent  hotels  at 
Hermanus  which  are  run  on  the  latest  European  lines. 


STANDARD  BANK 

OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  LIMITED 

Bnkm  to  the  GoTcrnment  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa;  to  the  Imperial  GoTemiBent  in  South  Afrioa;  and 
M  Ike  Governmeata  of  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  Nyataland  Protectorate,  and  Tangaajika  Territory. 
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Lawloa  Wa«  Dfsach  i  *3  Lendea  Wall.  B.CI 
Wett  Ead  DniKlii  ■  Rortharabarlaad  A  venue,  WX.>  (•/•ftsUt  tkt  Rtyml  Cflutlml  tmtitutt). 

Sew  York  Artn-jr:  OT  Wall  ■treet. 

Hamtwn  Ageacy  i  Bank  ef  lirltlali  Weat  Atrlea,  I4d.,  40.A3  Sehaueakargee  Bteaaee. 

Over  3M  Bcanckn,  Sub-Bnaches  and  Agenclas  In  Souili  and  East  Africa. 


■AMKlMfl  ■OUMBSA  TAAMSACTBO  IM  AU.  PABTA  OP  THI  WOMD. 


BXSCUTORSHtPS  ASD  TRUSTBBSHtPS  VSDBRTAKBS. 


IHOOWa  TAX.— Clalaaa  for  veeoverY  of  InooBaa  Tan  aadertakaa. 


EVERY  FACILITY  AFFORDED  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRADE 


WITH  ALL  PARTS  OF  SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA.  THE  UNITED 


STATES  OF  AMERICA,  AND  THE  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE,  i 


I  OOCUMBNTAHT  GBBD1T8  ARRAMOED.  INQUIRIBS  IHVITBO. 


^^•JRAndardBa^BokthlyRavlew  is  sent  poet  free  on  spplicatiou.  It  gives  the  latest  infocmatioa  on 
^^^"T^ouihan^tes^Iricen  matten  of  Trade  and  Commetclal  Inlereat. 

BERTRAM  LOWN’DES,  London  Manager. 
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Kenya  Problems 

By  Brig. -General  C.  P.  Fendall 

Kenya,  until  quite  lately  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Empire  family,  has  had  an  eventful  childhood.  Its 
internal  politics,  its  part  in  the  war,  the  Indian  agitation, 
have  served  in  turn  to  keep  it  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

Owing  in  a  great  degree  to  its  physical  conformation, 
Kenya  occupies  a  position  of  its  own  among  tropical 
African  countries.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land  lies 
more  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  at 
such  an  elevation,  even  within  a  degree  of  the  Equator, 
the  climate  is  possible,  and  the  heat  not  too  peat,  for 
Europeans  to  hve  in  comfort.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  tropical  s\m  has  some  peculiar  power 
which  affects  white  people.  In  the  highlands  of  Kenya 
Europeans  can  hve  for  some  years  without  being  seriously 
affected  in  health,  but  the  number  of  years  such  inununity 
lasts  varies  with  individuals.  In  nearly  all  cases  a  time 
eventually  comes  when  a  chanp  to  a  non-tropical 
country  becomes  necessary,  generaUy  due  more  to  nervous 
detericMration  than  to  actual  physical  ills.  Naturally  the 
sort  of  life  the  individual  white  man  leads  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  time  he  can  remain  under  a  tr^ical  sun 
without  suffering  in  nervous  or  bodily  health.  The  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  highlands  of  Kenya  are  really  suited  for 
permanent  settlement  by  white  people  caimot  yet  be 
answered  definitely.  Children  of  the  first  generation 
seem  to  thrive  well,  but  it  is  still  too  early  to  say  whether 
subsequent  generations  will  be  up  to  standard  or  not. 

Development  of  savage  tropical  Africa  has  been  carried 
out  in  two  ways — ^by  the  estsiblishment  of  trading  posts 
on  the  coast  at  which  Europeans  receive  from  the  natives 
the  natural  products  of  the  lands  and  forests,  vegetable 
or  mineral,  in  exchange  for  money  or  goods,  with  a  view 
to  exporting  such  pr(^ucts  more  or  1^  in  their  natural 
state ;  or  by  actual  settlement,  when  the  European  obtains 
grants  of  land  and  raises  crops  suitable  to  the  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  with  the  help  of  native  labour.  In  either  case  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  depends  in  the  first  place  on  the 
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ability  of  the  European  to  obtain  from  the  native  some¬ 
thing  which  he  can  dispose  of,  either  produce  or  labour. 

The  development  of  Kenya  has  been  very  rapid. 
Some  thirty-five  years  ago  the  country  was  unexplored, 
and  it  took  over  three  months  to  get  from  Mombasa  on 
the  coast  to  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  This  journey  now 
takes  about  thirty-six  hours,  thanks  to  the  Uganda 
railway — so-called,  because  it  was  built  not  so  much  with 
the  idea  of  developing  the  coimtry,  now  Kenya  Colony, 
through  which  it  passes,  as  to  join  Uganda,  the  star 
coun^  of  missionary  enterprise,  with  civilization. 

The  original  Engush  settlers,  many  of  them  men  of 
position  and  means  who  had  come  to  the  country  to  himt 
big  game  and  were  attracted  by  its  possibilities,  were  given, 
or  bought  at  nominal  prices,  tracts  of  land  by  the  East 
African  Conmany  or  the  Government  which  succeeded  the 
company.  They  found  that  large  parts  of  the  country 
were  suitable  for  growing  coffee,  as  had  been  proved  by  the 
fathers  of  the  French  Mission.  Sisal  was  another  crop 
that  showed  good  results;  some  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
sisal  industry,  which  was  started  near  the  coast  (it  being 
supposed  that  the  plant  would  only  flourish  in  the  coast^ 
bcltb  found  that  it  did  as  well  «r  better  in  the  higher 
lan^.  They  found  also  that  large;  tracts  of  country  were 
suitable  for  the  raising  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs,  if 
certain  precautions  were  taken.  Later  <it  was  found  that 
many  other  crops  could  be  grown  with  prospects  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Much  money  was  put  into  the  country  by  these  early 
settlers,  who  were  truly  pioneers,  as  no  one  knew  the  real 
possibilities  of  the  territory.  Not  every  enterprise  was 
a  success,  and  large  sums  were  sunk  in  ventures  which 
failed.  Valuable  animals  of  all  sorts,  imported  with  the 
object  of  improving  the  stock  in  the  country,  died  of 
disease  before  means  were  found  of  protecting  them. 
Undeterred  by  failures  which  might  well  have  made  these 
men  abandon  hope,  they  stuck  to  their  enterprise. 
They  claimed  that  fhey  were  the  men  who  were  really 
devdoping  the  country,  as  they  were,  and  that  they  were 
entitled  to  look  to  the  Government  officials  to  assist  them 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  get  the  labour  they  wanted. 
They  claimed  that  the  highlands  were  suitable  for 
cdonization  by  white  men,,  that  the  opening  of  the 
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country  was  due  to  the  enterprise  and  money  of  white 
men,  that  the  country  ought  to  continue  to  be  developed 
as  a  white  man’s  country.  Further,  they  claimed  that, 
having  a  stake  in  the  country,  they  ought  to  have  a  real 
part  in  the  government  of  the  country ;  that  if  they  were 
to  be  taxed,  they  were  entitled,  as  Englishmen,  to  efetive 
representation  in  that  government.  It  was  these  claims 
that  brought  the  settlers  into  conflict  with  the  Pro¬ 
tectorate  Government,  the  Colonial  Ofiice,  and  the  Indian 
political  agitators. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  white  settler  the  official  had 
been  lord  of  his  district ;  there  was  no  one  to  question  his 
commands,  his  word  was  law.  The  white  settler  declined 
to  subscribe  to  the  official’s  view  of  his  position;  he 
wanted  labour,  he  wanted  help  in  many  ways,  and  he 
expected  the  official  to  give  him  what  he  wanted.  The 
officials  did  not  like  the  even  tenour  of  their  days  being 
upset  in  this  way ;  some  did  see  in  the  coming  of  the  white 
settler  the  development  of  the  country  and  did  their  best 
to  help,  others  looked  upon  his  arrived  as  an  unmitigated 
nuisance  and  did  not  conceal  their  feelings  from  the  settler. 
There  was  ng  need  to  cavil  at  the  ofi&cim  view  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  Government  officials  to  see  that  the  natives  in 
their  districts  were  properly  treated  by  the  settlers,  and 
that  orders  were  issued  dealing  with  the  relations  between 
settlers  and  their  labour ;  but  the  settlers  did  consider  that 
the  powers  given  to  the  officials  to  interfere  were  such  as 
to  enable  the  latter  to  hamper  them  unduly,  and  that 
the  officials,  who  had  no  liking  for  the  settler,  were  used  to 
exercising  their  powers  in  an  arbitrary  and  unfair  manner. 
That  there  were  some  bad  settlers  who  required  the  utmost 
vigilance  of  the  officials,  no  one  tried  to  deny,  but  the 
majority  were  English  gentlemen,  whose  natui^  instinct 
was  to  treat  their  labour  well,  the  more  so  as  they  realized 
that  generous  treatment  meant  that  they  could  get  labour 
with  less  difficulty.  The  settlers  considered  that  the 
orders  were  appli^  by  some  officials  without  discrimin¬ 
ation,  and  that  in  cases  of  disputes  the  scales  were 
weighted  against  the  white  man  whoever  he  might  be. 
The  result  was  that  before  the  war  there  was  open 
hostility  between  official  and  settler,  which  interfered 
even  with  social  relations  between  them.  The  settlers, 
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led  by  men  of  standing  and  influence,  set  themselves,  as 
far  as  in  them  lay,  to  make  the  position  of  the  officials 
impossible.  There  can  be  no  question  that  in  some 
instances  they  behaved  outrageou^y.  The  war  improved 
matters  very  much;  it  brought  officials  and  settlers 
together,  political  differences  had  to  be  put  on  one  side, 
and  each  party  in  the  State  came  to  see  that  there  was 
much  good  in  the  other. 

The  Indian  (question  caused  difficulties  after  the  war, 
the  settlers  showmg  active  opposition  to  a  policy  suggested 
frmn  outside  rather  than  by  local  officialdom. 

The  influx  of  Indians  to  Kenya  was  laig;ely  due  to  the 
building  of  the  Uganda  railway  by  Indian  imported  labour 
and  its  subsequent  working  by  the  same.  The  Indian 
labourers,  when  their  contract  with  the  railway  adminis¬ 
tration  came  to  an  end,  elected  to  remain  in  the  country 
in  large  numbers.  Many  set  up  as  petty  traders,  imported 
their  families  and  settled  all  over  the  country.  Some  had 
come  over  as  part  of  the  labour  organization  to  cater  for 
the  wants  of  the  actual  labourers,  others  as  imskilled 
labourers.  Skilled  artisans  found  that  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  their  labour  and  that  they  could  make  about 
five  times  what  they  could  in  India.  There  were  also 
clerks  employed  not  only  on  the  railway  but  in  other 
offices;  these  latter  were  easily  made  tools  of  by  the 
seditious  political  leaders  in  India.  The  demand  that  all 
Indians  in  Kenya  should  be  given  equal  political  rights 
with  the  white  man  was  merely  a  move  on  the  part  of 
political  Indian  agitators  to  embarrass  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  was  totally  unjustifiable.  The  great  majority  of 
those  for  whom  the  claim  was  made  were  no  more  fitted 
for  enfranchisement  than  the  Africans  amongst  whom 
they  were  settled.  Resistance  on  the  part  of  the  white 
settler  to  the  Indian  claims  which  would  have  meant,  if 
acceded  to,  Indian  political  dominance  was  fuUy  justified. 
Whether  the  threats  used  to  back  up  the  legitimate  ob¬ 
jection  were  equally  justified  is  another  matter.  The 
claim  that  the  Afncan  would  never  submit  to  Indian 
domination  was  also  undeniable.  The  African  looks  down 
on  the  Indian  and  has  a  right  to  do  so.;  The  Indian  he 
knows  is  a  man  of  no  account,  a  low  caste  man  not  of  a 
fighting  .class,  a  petty  trader,  who  overcharges  for  every- 
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thing  he  can.  The  African  of  Kenya  is  of  fighting  blood, 
and  showed  his  worth  in  the  King’s  African  Rifles,  during 
the  war  and  before.  .  The  Indians  who  settled  in  Kenya 
did  no,service  during  the  war ;  they  were  mostly  menials ; 
they  would,  indeed,  nave  been  no  use  as  soldiers,  but  that 
did  not  raise  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  African.  No  doubt 
the  political  agitators  in  India  will  continue  to  make  a 
mevance  of  the  Kenya  question,  but  the  fear  of  a  Home 
Government  being  driven  to  give  way  to  their  demands 
must  now  be  remote. 

The  real  question  in  Kenya  is  labour.  Given  a 
sufficient  supply  of  labour  to  cany  on  the  enterorises  of 
the  white  setuers  without  interfenng  with  the  life  of  the 
native  tribes,  and  the  commercial  success  of  the  colony 
is  assured.  Kenya  can  produce  many  things  for  which 
the  world  will  always  have  a  use. 

What  really  seems  to  have  happened  is  that  settlement 
in  Kenya  has  been  so  much  encouraged  since  the  war  that 
the  land  in  occupation  of  white  settlers  requires  more 
labour  than  the  country  can  provide.  The  Government 
has  got  itself  into  a  mess;  the  post-war  settlers  were 
encouraged  to  go  out  by  the  Government,  one  of  the 
inducements  being  that  there  was  an  ample  supply  of 
labour  available  for  the  development  and  working  of  the 
estates  which  were  offered  to  prospective  settlers.  This 
inducement  seems  likely  to  prove  illusory.  Possibly,  in 
course  of  time,  the  native  may  become  eager  to  earn 
money  to  increase  the  comforts  of  his  life  and  so  come 
to  thmk  it  worth  while  working.  At  present  a  very  few 
days’  work  will  give  him  enough  money  to  pay  his  taxes, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  he  is  content  to  live  on  his 
reserve  while  his  wives  cultivate  the  ground.  He  gets 
all  he  needs  in  this  way. 

The  future  of  Kenya  lies  in  the  lap  of  the  gods.  Is  it 
a  country  in  which  a  white  race  can  live  and  bring  up 
vigorous  descendants  ?  Will  it  be  possible  for  the  present 
large  number  of  white  settlers  on  the  land  to  get  sufficient 
lal^ur  to  make  a  living  out  of  their  settlements  ? 

A  residence  of  over  three  years  in  East  Africa,  during 
which  I  had  ample  opportunities  of  hearing  all  sides  and 
of  associating  with  many  of  the  older  settlers  and  officials, 
has  not  enabled  me  to  venture  a  definite  opinion. 
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